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MY  FIRST  FAILURE 

I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way; 
Tambling  along  at  my  own  gait;  now  going  from  point 
to  point;  now  tearing  ahead;  now  stopping  to  rest 
or  to  ruminate,  and  even  straying  from  the  path 
whenever  I  think  a  digression  will  be  for  my  own  en- 
joyment 

I  shall  begin  with  my  college  career,  a  period  to  which 
J  look  back  now  with  a  pleasure  wholly  inconmiensurate 
with  what  I  achieved  in  it;  which  I  find  due  to  the 
friends  I  made  and  to  the  memories  I  garnered  there  in  a 
time  when  I  possessed  the  unprized  treasures  of  youth: 
spirits,  hope,  and  abounding  conceit.  As  these  memo- 
ries, with  the  courage  (to  use  a  mild  term)  that  a  college 
background  gives,  are  about  all  that  I  got  out  of  my 
life  there,  I  shall  dwell  on  them  only  enough  to  intro- 
duce two  or  three  friends  and  one  enemy,  who  played 
later  a  very  considerable  part  in  my  life. 

My  family  was  an  old  and  distinguished  one;  that 
18,  it  could  be  traced  back  about  two  hundred  years,  and 
several  of  my  ancestors  had  accomplished  enough  to  be 
known  in  the  hbtoiy  of  the  State — a  fact  of  which  I  was 
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JOHN  MARVEL,  ASSISTANT 

•o  piDud  thai  I  wu  quite  satisfied  al  collrfre  tn  ml  on 
th«r  achivreiDcnta,  and  frit  no  need  ti>  add  Ui  its  di^ 
tiDction  bj  any  tabon  nf  my  nwn. 

We  had  fomwHy  lie«n  welt  off;  we  had,  indeed,  al  onr 
lime  fttvv  lu  tin:  Rew  Jutiiinan*  War,  owne»l  larjir  eslatra 
— a  time  to  whicfi  I  wa.i  mt  fund  of  referrinft  wheti  I  fint 
went  li>  r(4lege  thai  one  of  my  arr|uaintanci-!t,  numeil 
Perk,  anenvii(usf«-ll<>w,  i>lKien'e<li>neilay  that  I  thoiigfat 
I  had  inhontrd  all  the  kinfplnma  <>f  the  earth  and  the 
glory  of  thein.  My  (-hildhood  was  spent  on  an  olil 
plantation,  sit  far  rrmoveil  fitnn  anything  ihal  I  have 
■nee  known  that  il  mifcfat  almost  have  been  in  another 
planet. 

ll  happeneil  that  I  was  the  only  child  of  my  pwcnts 
who  survived,  the  olhrrt  having;  liren  earned  off  in 
early  childhood  by  a  scnur)(e  of  searlet  fever,  to  which 
circunulanre,  as  I  look  hark,  I  mw  know  was  due  my 
mother's  aatbtess  of  expreaston  when  my  father  was 
not  prrsml.  I  was  thus  subjected  ti>  the  perils  and 
gnal  mufurtune  of  tving  an  only  child.  aii>»nf{  them 
that  iif  tliinkinjt  the  sun  rises  ami  seLi  for  his  especial 
tienefit.  I  must  say  Uial  U>lh  ray  fslhrr  and  mother 
tried  faithfully  to  <|o  their  |iart  to  counteract  tliis  clanf^r, 
ami  tliey  mil  only  lirlicved  firmly  in,  hul  w-tnl  cutuisl- 
enilyon,  the  Solomonic  doctrine  that  In  spare  the  nwl 
u  to  ifKiil  the  chikl.  My  father,  1  must  say,  was  mure 
Iciitrtit,  ami  I  think  |tb<llyvadr<l  the  i4ilij(alion  as  in- 
terpmnl  hy  my  toother,  drrlannK  that  Snkimon,  like  a 
good  many  other  prtsims,  was  niucli  wuer  in  speerh 
tbaa  in  practice.  He  was  food  of  tjuwting  the  custua 
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MY  FIRST  FAILURE 

of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  trained  their  youth  to 
ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  And  in  this 
last  particular  he  was  inexorable. 

Among  my  chief  intimates  as  a  small  boy  was  a  little 
darkey  named  '*  Jeams."  Jeams  was  the  grandson  of 
one  of  our  old  servants — ^Uncle  Ralph  Woodson.  Jeams, 
who  was  a  few  years  my  senior,  was  a  sharj>-witted  boy, 
as  black  as  a  piece  of  old  mahogany,  and  had  a  head  so 
hard  that  he  could  butt  a  plank  off  a  fence.  Naturally 
he  and  I  became  cronies,  and  he  picked  up  information 
on  various  subjects  so  readily  that  I  found  him  equally 
agreeable  and  useful. 

My  father  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions 
that  bad  created  such  a  character,  but  as  unsuited  to 
the  new  conditions  that  succeeded  the  collapse  of  the 
old  life  as  a  shorn  Iamb  would  be  to  the  untempered 
wind  of  winter.  He  was  a  Whig  and  an  aristocrat  of 
the  strongest  type,  and  though  in  practice  he  was  the 
kindest  ariH  most  liberal  of  men,  he  always  maintained 
that  a  gentleman  was  the  choicest  fruit  of  civilization; 
a  standard,  I  may  say,  in  which  the  personal  element 
counted  with  him  far  more  than  family  connection. 
"A  king  can  make  a  nobleman,  sir,"  he  used  to  say; 
"but  it  takes  Jehovah  to  make  a  gendeman."  When 
the  war  came,  though  he  was  opposed  to  "  Locofocoism  " 
as  he  termed  it,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  as  soon  as  the 
State  seceded,  and  fought  through  the  war,  rising  to  be 
a  major  and  surrendering  at  Appomattox.  When  the 
war  closed,  he  shut  himself  up  on  his  estate,  accepting 
the  situation  without  moroseness,  and  consoling  himself 
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with  a  philosophy  much  more  misanthropic  in  expres- 
sion than  in  practice. 

My  father's  slender  patrimony  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  war,  but,  being  a  scholar  himself,  and  having 
a  high  idea  of  classical  learning  and  a  good  estimate  of 
my  abilities — in  which  latter  view  I  entirely  agreed  with 
him — he  managed  by  much  stinting  to  send  me  to  col- 
lege out  of  the  fragments  of  his  establishment  I 
admired  greatly  certain  principles  which  were  stamped 
in  him  as  firmly  as  a  fossil  is  embedded  in  the  solid 
rock;  but  I  fear  I  had  a  certain  contempt  for  what  ap- 
peared to  me  his  inadequacy  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  I  secretly  plumed  myself  on  my  superiority  to  him 
in  all  practical  affairs.  Without  the  least  appreciation 
of  the  sacrifices  he  was  making  to  send  me  to  ooUq^e, 
I  was  an  idle  dog  and  plunged  into  the  amusements  of 
the  gay  set — that  set  whose  powers  begin  below  their 
foreheads — in  which  I  l)ecame  a  member  and  aspired 
to  be  a  leader.  * 

Mv  first  episode  at  college  brought  me  some  edaL 


n 

THE  JEW  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 

I  arrived  rather  late  and  the  term  had  already  begun, 
80  that  all  the  desirable  rooms  had  been  taken.  I  was 
told  that  I  would  either  have  to  room  out  of  collie  or 
take  quarters  with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Wolffert 
— like  myself,  a  freshman.  I  naturally  chose  the  latter. 
On  reaching  my  quarters,  I  found  my  new  comrade  to 
be  an  affable,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  very  nice  looking. 
Indeed,  his  broad  brow,  with  curling  brown  hair  above  it; 
his  daric  eyes,  deep  and  luminous;  a  nose  the  least  hit 
Coo  laige  and  inclining  to  be  aquiline;  a  well-cut  mouth 
with  mobile,  sensitive  lips,  and  a  finely  chiselled  jaw, 
gave  him  an  unusual  face,  if  not  one  of  dbtinction.  He 
was  evidently  bent  on  making  himself  agreeable  to  me, 
and  as  he  had  read  an  extraordinaiy  amount  for  a  lad 
of  his  age  and  I,  who  had  also  read  some,  was  lonely, 
we  had  passed  a  pleasant  evening  when  he  mentioned 
casually  a  fact  which  sent  my  heart  down  into  my 
boots.  He  was  a  Jew.  This,  then,  accounted  for  the 
ridge  of  his  well-carved  nose,  and  the  curl  of  his  soft 
brown  hair.  I  tried  to  be  as  frank  and  easy  as  I  had 
been  before,  but  it  was  a  failure.  He  saw  my  surprise 
as  I  saw  hb  disappointment — a  coolness  took  the  place 
of  the  warmth  that  had  been  growing  up  between  us 
for  several  hours,  and  we  passed  a  stiff  evening.  He 
had  already  had  one  room-mate. 
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Next  day,  I  found  a  former  acquaintance  who  offeved 
to  take  me  into  his  apartment,  and  that  afternoon^  hav- 
ing watched  for  my  opportunity,  I  took  advantage  of 
my  room-mate's  absence  and  moved  out,  leaving  a  short 
note  saying  that  I  had  discovered  an  old  friend  who  wmt 
very  desirous  that  I  shouhl  share  his  quarters.  When  I 
next  met  WoltTert,  he  was  so  stiff,  that  although  I  fdt 
sorry  for  him  and  was  rea<ly  to  ije  as  civil  as  I  might,  our 
acquaintiince  tliereafter  tx'C'ame  merely  nominal.  I 
in  fact,  little  of  him  during  the  next  months,  for  he 
forged  far  ahead  of  me.  There  was,  indeed,  no  one  in 
his  class  who  possessed  his  acquirements  or  his  abilitjf- 
I  used  to  see  him  for  a  while  standing  in  his  doorway 
looking  wistfully  out  at  the  groups  of  students  gathered 
under  the  tnt*s,  or  walking  alone,  like  Isaac  in  the  fidds» 
and  until  I  forme<l  my  own  set,  I  would  have  gone  and 
j<>ine<l  him  or  have  sLsked  him  to  join  us  but  for  his 
n4)utT.  I  knew  that  he  was  lonely;  f(»r  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  c«>ld  shoulder  wils  l)eing  given  to  him  by  most  of 
the  students.  I  itmUl  not,  however,  but  feel  that  it 
ser\'i*d  him  right  for  the  ''airs"  he  put  on  with  me. 
That  he  made  a  brilliant  exhibition  in  his  classes  and 
was  easily  the  cleverest  man  in  the  class  did  not  affect 
our  attitude  towanl  him;  perhaps,  it  only  aggravmtod 
the  cast*.  Why  should  he  l>e  able  to  make  easily  a 
demonstration  at  the  blacklx>artl  that  the  cleverest  of  us 
only  bungh*<l  thnnigh  ?  One  day,  however,  we  learned 
that  the  Jew  ha<i  a  nx>m-mate.  RoU  were  freely  taken 
that  he  would  not  stick,  but  he  stuck — ff>r  it  was  John 
Mar\'el.     Not  that  any  tif  us  knew  what  John  Marvel 
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was ;  for  even  I,  who,  except  WoUFert,  came  to  know 
him  best,  did  not  divine  until  many  years  later  what  a 
nugget  of  unwrought  gold  that  homely,  shy,  awkward 
John  Marvel  was  I 

It  appeared  that  WolfiPert  had  a  harder  time  than  any 
of  us  dreamed  of. 

He  had  come  to  the  institution  against  the  advice  of 
his  father,  and  for  a  singular  reason:  he  thought  it 
the  most  liberal  institution  of  learning  in  the  country! 
Little  he  knew  of  the  narrowness  of  youth!  His  mind 
was  so  receptive  that  all  that  passed  through  it  was 
instantly  appropriated.  Like  a  plant,  he  drew  suste- 
nance from  the  atmosphere  about  him  and  transmuted 
what  was  impalpable  to  us  to  forms  of  beauty.  He 
was  even  then  a  man  of  independent  thought;  a 
dreamer  who  peopled  the  earth  with  ideals,  and  saw 
beneath  the  stony  surface  of  the  commonplace  the 
ideals  and  principles  that  were  to  reconstruct  and  resur- 
rect the  world.  An  admirer  of  the  Law  in  its  ideal 
conception,  he  reprobated,  with  the  fury  of  the  Baptist, 
the  generation  that  had  belittled  and  cramped  it  to  an 
instrument  of  torture  of  the  human  mind,  and  looked 
to  the  millenial  coming  of  universal  brotheriiood  and 
freedom. 

His  father  was  a  leading  man  in  hb  dty;  one  who, 
by  his  native  ability  and  the  dynamic  force  that  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  race,  had  risen  from  poverty 
to  the  position  of  chief  merchant  and  capitalist  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  been  elected  mayor 
in  a  time  of  stress;  but  hb  populari^  among  the  citizens 
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generally  had  cost  him,  as  I  learned  later,  something 
among  his  own  people.  The  breadth  of  his  riews  had 
not  been  approTed  bjr  them. 

The  abilities  that  in  the  father  had  taken  this  direction 
of  the  mingling  of  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  had, 
in  the  son,  taken  the  form  I  have  stated.  He  was  an 
idealist:  a  poet  and  a  dreamer. 

The  hoy  from  the  first  had  discovered  powers  that 
had  given  his  father  the  keenest  delight,  not  unmingled 
with  a  little  misgiving.  As  he  grew  up  among  the  best 
dass  of  boys  in  his  town,  and  became  conscious  that  he 
was  not  one  of  them,  hb  inquiring  and  aspiring  mind 
heghn  early  to  seek  the  reasons  for  the  difference.  Why 
should  he  be  held  a  little  apart  from  them  ?  He  was  a 
Jew.  Yes,  but  why  should  a  Jew  be  held  apart? 
They  talked  about  their  families.  Why,  his  family 
could  trace  back  for  two  thousand  and  more  years  to 
princes  and  kings.  They  had  a  different  religion. 
But  he  saw  other  boys  with  different  religions  going  and 
playing  together.  They  were  Christians,  and  believed 
in  Christ,  while  the  Jew,  etc.  This  puzzled  him  till  he 
found  that  some  of  them— a  few— did  not  hold  the 
same  views  of  Christ  with  the  others.  Then  he  began 
to  study  for  himself,  boy  as  he  was,  the  history  of  Christ, 
and  out  of  it  came  questions  that  his  father  could  not 
answer  and  was  angry  that  he  should  put  to  him.  He 
went  to  a  young  Rabbi  who  told  him  that  Christ  was 
a  good  man,  but  mistaken  in  His  claims. 

So,  the  boy  drifted  a  little  apart  from  his  own  people, 
and  more  and  more  he  studied  the  questtoos  that  aroae 
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in  bis  mind,  and  more  and  more  he  suffered;  but  more 
and  more  he  grew  strong. 

The  father,  too  proud  of  his  son's  independence  to 
coerce  him  by  an  order  which  might  have  been  a  law 
to  him,  had,  nevertheless,  thrown  him  on  hb  own 
resources  and  cut  him  down  to  the  lowest  figure  on  which 
he  could  live,  confident  that  his  own  opinions  would  be 
justified  and  his  son  return  home. 

Wolffert's  first  experience  very  nearly  justified  this 
conviction.  The  fact  that  a  Jew  had  come  and  taken 
one  of  the  old  apartments  spread  through  the  college 
with  amazing  rapidi^  and  created  a  sensation.  Not 
that  there  had  not  been  Jews  there  before,  for  there  had 
been  a  number  there  at  one  time  or  another.  But  they 
were  members  of  fomilies  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
known  for  generations  as  bearing  their  part  in  all  the 
appointments  of  life,  and  had  consorted  with  other  folk 
on  an  absolute  equality;  so  that  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  as  Israelites  except  their 
name.  If  they  were  Israelites,  it  was  an  accident  and 
played  no  larger  part  in  their  views  than  if  they  had 
been  Scotch  or  French.  But  here  was  a  man  who  pro- 
daimed  himsdf  a  Jew;  who  proposed  that  it  should 
ke  known,  and  evidently  meant  to  assert  his  rif^ts  and 
peculiarities  on  aU  occasions.  The  result  was  that  he 
was  subjected  to  a  species  of  persecution  which  only  the 
young  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  brutal  of  all  animals, 
could  have  devised. 

As  ooUq^e  filled  rapidly,  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
double  up,  that  is,  put  two  men  in  one  apartment 
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The  first  student  assigned  to  live  with  Wolffert  was 
Peck,  a  sedate  and  oool  young  man — like  myself,  from 
the  country,  and  like  myself,  very  short  of  funds.  Peck 
would  not  have  minded  rooming  with  a  Jew,  or,  for 
that  matter,  with  the  Devil,  if  he  had  thought  he  could 
get  anything  out  of  him ;  for  he  had  few  prejudices,  and 
when  it  came  to  calculation,  he  was  the  multiplication- 
table.  But  Peck  had  his  way  to  make,  and  he  coolly 
decided  that  a  Jew  was  likely  to  make  him  bear  his 
full  part  of  the  expenses — which  he  never  had  any 
mind  to  do.  So  he  looked  around,  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours  moved  to  a  place  out  of  college  where  he  got 
reduced  board  on  the  ground  of  belonging  to  some 
peculiar  set  of  religionists,  of  which  I  am  convinced  he 
had  never  heard  till  he  learned  of  the  landlady's 
idiosyncrasy. 

I  had  incurred  Peck's  lasting  enmity — though  I  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time — by  a  witticism  at  his  expense. 
We  had  never  taken  to  each  other  from  the  first,  and 
one  evening,  when  someone  was  talking  about  Wolffert, 
Peck  joined  in  and  said  that  that  institution  was  no  place 
for  any  Jew.  I  said,  **  I^ten  to  Peck  sniff.  Peck, 
how  did  you  get  in?"  '^Fhis  raised  a  laugh.  Peck,  I 
am  sure,  had  never  read  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit ";  but  I  am 
equally  sure  he  read  it  aften^ard,  for  he  never  forgave  me. 

Then  came  mv  turn  and  desertion  which  I  have 

* 

describe<l.  And  then,  after  that  interval  of  loneliness, 
appeared  John  Mar\'el. 

Wolffert,  who  was  one  of  the  most  social  men  I  ever 
knew,  was  sitting  in  his  room  meditating  on  the  strange 
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fate  that  had  made  him  an  outcast  among  the  men  whom 
he  had  come  there  to  study  and  know.  This  was  my 
interpretation  of  his  thoughts:  he  would  probably  have 
said  he  was  thinking  of  the  strange  prejudices  of  the 
human  race — prejudices  to  which  he  had  been  in  some 
sort  a  victim  all  his  life,  as  his  race  had  been  all  through 
the  ages.  He  was  steeped  in  loneliness,  and  as,  in  the 
mellow  October  afternoon,  the  sound  of  good-fellow- 
ship floated  in  at  his  window  from  the  lawn  outside, 
be  grew  more  and  more  dejected.  One  evening  it 
culminated.  He  even  thought  of  writing  to  his  father 
that  he  would  come  home  and  go  into  his  office  and 
accept  the  position  that  meant  wealth  and  luxury  and 
power.  Just  then  there  was  a  step  outside,  and  some- 
one stopped  and  after  a  moment,  knocked  at  the  door. 
Wolffert  rose  and  opened  it  and  stood  facing  a  new 
student — a  florid,  round-faced,  round-bodied,  bow- 
legged,  blue-eyed,  awkward  lad  of  about  his  own  age. 

"Is  this  number ?"  demanded  the  new-comer, 

peering  curiously  at  the  dingy  door  and  half  shyly 
looking  up  at  the  occupant 

"It  is.     Why?"    Wolffert  spoke  abruptly. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  assigned  to  this  apartment  by  the 
Proctor.  I  am  a  new  student  and  have  just  come. 
My  name  is  Marvel — John  Marvel."  Wolflfert  put  his 
arms  across  the  doorway  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  it 

"Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  before  you  come  in  that  I 
am  a  Jew.  You  are  welcome  not  to  come,  but  if  you 
oome  I  want  you  to  stay."  Perhaps  the  other's  aston- 
ishment contained  a  query,  for  he  went  on  hotly: 
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''I  have  had  two  mea  come  here  already  and  both  of 
them  left  after  one  day.  The  first  said  he  got  dieaper 
board,  whidi  was  a  legitimate  excuse — if  true — the  other 
said  he  had  found  an  old  friend  who  wanted  him.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  lied  and  that  the  only  reason  he 
left  was  that  I  am  a  Jew.  And  now  you  can  come  in  or 
not,  as  you  please,  but  if  you  come  you  must  stay." 
He  was  looking  down  in  John  Marvd's  eyes  with  a 
gase  that  had  the  concentrated  bitterness  of  generations 
in  it,  and  the  latter  met  it  with  a  gravity  that  deepened 
into  pity. 

"I  will  come  in  and  I  will  stay;  Jesus  was  a  Jew/' 
said  the  man  on  the  lower  step. 

"I  do  not  know  him/'  said  the  other  bitterly. 

"But  you  will.     I  know  Him." 

Wolffert's  arms  fell  and  John  Marvel  entered  and 
stayed. 

That  evening  the  two  men  went  to  the  supper  hall 
together.  Their  table  was  near  mine  and  they  were  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  The  one  curious  thing  was 
that  John  Marvel  was  stud}ring  for  the  ministry.  It 
lent  zest  to  the  jokes  that  were  made  on  this  incongruous 
pairing,  and  jests,  more  or  less  insipid,  were  made  on 
the  I^w  and  the  Prophets;  the  lying  down  together  of 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  etc. 

It  was  a  curious  mating — the  light-haired,  moon- 
faced, slow-witted  Saxon,  and  the  dark,  keen  Jew  with 
his  intellectual  face  and  his  deep-burning  eyes  in  which 
glowed  the  misery  and  mystery  of  the  ages. 

John  Marvel  soon  became  well  known;   for  he  was 
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one  of  the  slowest  men  in  the  college.  With  his  amus- 
ing awkwardness,  he  would  have  become  a  butt  except 
for  his  imperturbable  good4iumor.  As  it  was,  he  was 
for  a  time  a  sort  of  object  of  ridicule  to  many  of  us — 
myself  among  the  number — and  we  had  many  laughs 
at  him.  He  would  disappear  on  Saturday  night  and 
not  turn  up  again  till  Monday  morning,  dusty  and  di- 
dieveled.  And  many  jests  were  made  at  his  expense. 
One  said  that  Marvel  was  practising  preaching  in  the 
mountains  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  second  Demos- 
thenes; another  suggested  that,  if  so,  the  mountains 
would  probably  get  up  and  run  into  the  sea. 

When,  however,  it  was  discovered  later  that  he  had  a 
Sunday-school  in  the  mountams,  and  walked  twelve 
miles  out  and  twelve  miles  back,  most  of  the  gibers,  ex- 
cept the  inveterate  humorists  like  myself,  were  silent 

This  fact  came  out  by  chance.  Marvel  disappeared 
from  coUc^  one  day  and  remained  away  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Wolffert  either  could  not  or  would  not 
give  any  account  of  him.  When  Marvel  returned,  he 
looked  worn  and  ill,  as  if  he  had  been  starving,  and 
almost  inmiediately  he  was  taken  ill  and  went  to  the 
infirmary  with  a  case  of  fever.  Here  he  was  so  ill  that 
the  doctors  quarantined  him  and  no  one  saw  him  except 
the  nurse — old  Mrs.  Denny,  a  wrinkled  and  bald- 
headed,  old,  fat  woman,  something  between  a  lightwood 
knot  and  an  angel — and  Wolffert 

Wolffert  moved  down  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
infirmary — ^it  was  suggested,  with  a  view  to  converting 
Marvd  to  Judaism — and  here  he  stayed.    The  nursing 
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never  appeared  to  make  any  difference  in  Wolffert's 
preparation  for  his  dasses;  for  when  he  came  back  he 
still  stood  easily  first  But  poor  Marvel  never  caught 
up  again,  and  was  even  more  hopelessly  lost  in  the  be- 
fogged region  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  than  ever 
before.  When  called  on  to  recite,  his  brow  would 
pucker  and  he  would  perspire  and  stammer  until  the 
class  would  be  in  ill -suppressed  convulsions,  all  the 
more  enjoyable  because  of  Leo  Wolffert's  agonizing 
over  his  wretchedness.  Then  Marvel,  excused  by  the 
professor,  would  sit  down  and  mop  his  brow  and  beam 
quite  as  if  he  had  made  a  wonderful  performance  (which 
indeed,  he  had),  while  Wolffert's  thin  face  would  grow 
whiter,  his  nostrils  quiver,  and  his  deep  eyes  bum  like 
coals. 

One  day  a  spare,  rusty  man  with  a  frowzy  beard,  and 
a  lank,  stooping  woman  strolled  into  the  college  grounds, 
and  after  wandering  around  aimlessly  for  a  time,  asked 
for  Mr.  Marvel.  Each  of  them  carried  a  basket. 
They  were  directed  to  his  room  and  remained  with  him 
some  time,  and  when  they  left,  he  walked  some  distance 
with  them. 

It  was  at  first  rumored  and  then  generally  reported 
that  they  were  Marvel's  father  and  mother.  It  became 
known  later  that  they  were  a  couple  of  poor  mountain- 
eers named  Shiflett,  whose  child  John  Marvel  had 
nursecl  when  it  ha<l  the  fever,  lliey  had  just  learned 
of  his  illness  and  had  come  down  to  bring  him  some 
dbickens  and  other  things  which  they  thought  he  might 
neecL 
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This  incident,  with  the  knowledge  of  Marvel's  de- 
votion, made  some  impression  on  us,  and  gained 
for  Marvel,  and  incidentally  for  Wolffert,  some  sort 
of  respect 
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All  this  time  I  was  about  as  far  aloof  from  Marvd 
and  Wolffert  as  I  was  from  any  one  in  the  college. 

I  rather  liked  Marvel,  partly  because  he  appeared 
to  like  me  and  I  helped  him  in  his  Latin,  and  partly 
because  Peck  sniffed  at  him,  and  Peck  I  cordially  dis- 
liked  for  his  cold-blooded  selfishness  and  his  plodding 
wav. 

I  was  strong  and  active  and  fairly  good-looking, 
though  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  I  fancied  myself 
when  I  passed  the  large  plate-glass  windows  in  the 
stores;  I  was  conceited,  but  not  arrogant  except  to  my 
family  and  those  I  esteemed  my  inferiors;  was  a  good 
poker-player;  was  open-handed  enough,  for  it  cost  me 
nothing;  and  was  inclined  to  be  kind  by  nature. 

I  had,  moreover,  several  accomplishments  which  led 
to  a  certain  measure  of  popularity.  I  had  a  retentive 
roeroorv,  and  could  get  up  a  recitation  with  Utde  trouble; 
though  1  foigot  about  as  quickly  as  I  learned.  I  could 
pick  a  little  on  a  banjo;  could  spout  fluently  what 
sounded  like  a  good  speech  if  one  did  not  listen  to  me; 
could  write,  what  someone  has  said,  looked  at  a  distance 
like  poetry  and,  thanks  to  my  father,  could  both  fence 
and  read  Latin.  These  accomplishments  served  to 
bring  me  into  the  best  set  in  college  and,  in  time,  to 
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undo  me.  For  there  b  nothing  more  dangerous  to  a 
young  man  than  an  exceptional  social  accomplishment. 
A  tenor  voice  is  almost  as  perilous  as  a  taste  for  drink; 
and  to  play  the  guitar,  about  as  seductive  as  to  play 
poker. 

I  was  soon  to  know  Wolffert  better.  He  and  Marvel, 
after  their  work  became  known,  had  been  admitted 
rather  more  within  the  circle,  though  they  were  still  kept 
near  the  perimeter.  And  thus,  as  the  spring  came  on, 
when  we  all  assembled  on  pleasant  afternoons  under 
the  big  trees  that  shaded  the  green  slopes  above  the 
athletic  field,  even  Wolffert  and  Marvel  were  apt  to 
join  us.  I  would  long  ago  have  made  friends  with 
Wolffert,  as  some  others  had  done  since  he  distinguished 
himself;  for  I  had  been  ashamed  of  my  poltroonery  in 
leaving  him;  but,  though  he  was  affable  enou^  with 
others,  he  always  treated  me  with  such  marked  reserve 
that  I  had  finally  abandoned  my  charitable  effort  to  be 
on  easy  terms  with  him. 

One  spring  afternoon  we  were  all  loafing  under  the 
trees,  many  of  us  stretched  out  on  the  grass.  I  had 
just  saved  a  game  of  baseball  by  driving  a  ball  that 
brought  in  three  men  from  the  bases,  and  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  quite  a  group.  Marvel,  who  was  as  strong 
as  an  ox,  was  second-baseman  on  the  other  nine  and 
had  missed  the  ball  as  the  center-fielder  threw  it  wildly. 
Something  was  said — ^I  do  not  recall  what — and  I 
raised  a  laugh  at  Marvel's  expense,  in  which  he  joined 
heartily.  Then  a  discussion  began  on  the  merits  in 
which  Wolffert  joined.    I  started  it,  but  as  Wolffert 
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appeared  excited,  I  drew  out  and  left  it  to  my 
friends. 

Presently,  at  something  Wolffert  said,  I  turned  to  a 
friend,  Sam  Pleasants,  and  said  in  a  half-aside,  with  a 
sneer:  "He  did  not  see  it;  Sam,  you — "  I  nodded  my 
head,  meaning,  "You  explain  it" 

Suddenly,  Wolffert  rose  to  his  feet  and,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  poured  out  on  me  such  a  torrent  of 
abuse  as  I  never  heard  before  or  since.  His  least  epithet 
was  a  deadly  insult  It  was  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  for 
a  moment  my  breath  was  quite  taken  away.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  and,  with  a  roar  of  rage,  made  a  nish  for 
him.  But  he  was  ready,  and  with  a  step  to  one  side, 
planted  a  straight  blow  on  my  jaw  that,  catching  me 
unprepared,  sent  me  full  length  on  my  back.  I  was 
up  in  a  second  and  made  another  rush  for  him,  only  to 
be  caught  in  the  same  way  and  sent  down  again. 

\Mien  I  rose  the  second  time,  I  was  cooler.  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  in  for  it  Those  blows  were  a  boxer's. 
They  came  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  were  as 
quick  as  lightning,  with  every  ounce  of  the  giver's 
weight  behind  them.  By  this  time,  however,  the  crowd 
had  interfered.  This  was  no  place  for  a  fight,  they 
said,  llie  professors  would  come  on  us.  Several 
were  holding  me  and  as  many  more  had  Wolffert; 
among  them,  John  Marvel,  who  could  have  lifted  him 
in  his  strong  arms  and  held  him  as  a  baby.  Marvel  was 
pleading  with  him  with  tears  m  his  eyes.  Wolffert  was 
oool  enough  now,  but  he  took  no  heed  of  his  friend's 
entreaties.    Standing  quite  still,  with  the  blaae  in  hii 
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eyes  all  the  more  vivid  because  of  the  pallor  of  his  face, 
he  was  looking  over  his  friend's  head  and  was  cursing 
me  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  rich  vocabulary.  So  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  there  might  not  have  been  another 
man  but  m3rself  within  a  mile. 

In  a  moment  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  we 
were  to  adjourn  to  a  retired  spot  and  fight  it  out 
Something  that  he  said  led  someone  to  suggest  that 
we  settle  it  with  pbtols.  It  was  Peck's  voice.  WolfiFert 
sprang  at  it.  ''I  will,  if  I  can  get  any  gendeman  to 
represoit  me/'  he  said  with  a  bitter  sneer,  casting  his 
flashing,  scornful  eyes  around  on  the  crowd.  "I  have 
only  one  friend  and  I  will  not  ask  him  to  do  it." 

''I  will  represent  you,"  said  Pecki  who  had  his  own 
reasons  for  the  offer. 

All  right    When  and  where  ?"  said  I. 
Now,  and  in  the  railway^t  beyond  the  wood," 
said  Wolffert 

We  retired  to  two  rooms  in  a  neighboring  dormitory 
to  arrange  matters.  Peck  and  another  volunteer  repre- 
sented yfciSert,  and  Sam  Pleasants  and  Hany  Houston 
were  my  seconds.  I  had  expected  that  some  attempt 
at  reconciliation  would  be  made;  but  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  it  I  never  saw  such  cold-blooded  young 
ruflSans  as  all  our  seconds  were,  and  when  Peck  came 
to  close  the  final  cartel  he  had  an  air  between  that  of  a 
butcher  and  an  undertaker.  He  looked  at  me  exacdy 
as  a  butcher  does  at  a  fatted  calf.  He  positively  licked 
his  chops.  I  did  not  want  to  shoot  WolfiFert,  but  I 
could  cheerfully  have  murdered  Peck.    While,  however, 
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the  anmngements  were  being  made  by  our  friendA,  I 
had  had  a  dianoe  for  some  re&ectioo  aod  I  had  tiaed 
it  I  knew  that  Wolffert  did  not  like  me.  He  had  no 
reason  to  do  so*  for  I  had  not  only  left  him,  but  had  been 
cold  and  distant  with  him.  Still,  I  had  always  treated 
him  civilly,  and  had  qx>ken  of  him  respectfully,  which 
was  more  than  Pedc  had  always  done.  Yet,  here, 
without  the  least  provocation,  he  had  insulted  me 
grossly.  I  knew  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding, 
and  I  determined  on  my  "own  hook*'  to  find  out  what 
it  was.  Fortune  favored  me.  Just  then  Wolffert 
opened  the  door.  He  had  gone  to  his  own  room  for  a 
few  moments  and,  on  his  return,  mistook  the  number 
and  opened  the  wrong  door.  Seeing  his  error,  he  drew 
back  with  an  apology,  and  was  just  closing  the  door 
when  I  called  him. 

"Wolffertl  Come  in  here  a  moment  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  alone." 

He  re-entered  and  closed  the  door;  standing  stiff 
and  silent 

*'  Wolffert,  there  has  been  some  mistake,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  it  is."  He  made  not  the  least  sign  that 
he  heard,  except  a  flash,  deep  in  bis  eyes,  like  a  streak 
of  li^tning  in  a  far-off  doud. 

"  I  am  ready  to  fight  you  b  any  way  you  wish,"  I 
went  on.  "But  I  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  is. 
Why  did  you  insult  me  out  of  a  dear  sky?  What  had 
I  done?" 

"Everjthing." 

"Vih^il    Specify.    What  was  it?" 
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"You  have  made  my  life  Hell— all  of  you  I"  His 
face  worked,  and  he  made  a  wild  sweep  with  his  arm 
and  brought  it  back  to  his  side  with  clenched  fist 

"But  I?" 

"You  were  the  head.  You  have  all  done  it  You 
have  treated  me  as  an  outcast — a  Jew  I  You  have 
given  me  credit  for  nothing,  because  I  was  a  Jew.  I 
could  have  stood  the  personal  contempt  and  insult,  and 
I  have  tried  to  stand  it;  but  I  will  put  up  with  it  no 
longer.  It  b  appointed  once  for  a  man  to  die,  and  I 
can  die  in  no  better  cause  than  for  my  people.'' 

He  was  gasping  with  suppressed  emotion,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  gasp  also — but  for  a  different  reason.  He 
went  on: 

"You  thought  I  was  a  coward  because  I  was  a  Jew, 
and  because  I  wanted  peace — treated  me  as  a  poltroon 
because  I  was  a  Jew.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
stop  it    So  this  evening  my  chance  came.    That  b  all." 

"But  what  have  I  done?" 

"Nothing  more  than  you  have  always  done;  treated 
the  Jew  with  contempt  But  they  were  all  there,  and  I 
chose  you  as  the  leader  when  you  said  that  about  the 
Jew." 

"  I  said  nothing  about  a  Jew.  Here,  wait  I  Did  you 
think  I  msulted  you  as  a  Jew  thb  afternoon?"  I  had 
risen  and  walked  over  in  front  of  him. 

"Yes."    He  bowed. 

"Well,  I  did  not" 

"You  did— you  said  to  Sam  Pleasants  that  I  was  a 
'damned  Jew.'" 
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"WhatI  I  never  aaid  a  word  like  it— jres,  I  did — I 
aaid  to  Sam  Pleasants,  that  you  did  not  see  the  plajr,  and 
said, '  Samt  you — '  meaning,  jrou,  teil  him.'  Wait  Let 
me  think  a  moment  Wolffert,  I  owe  you  an  apology, 
and  will  make  it  I  know  there  are  some  who  will 
think  I  do  it  because  I  am  afraid  to  fight  But  I  do  not 
care.  I  am  not,  and  I  will  fight  Peck  if  he  says  so.  If 
you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  make  you  a  public  apology, 
and  then  if  you  want  to  fight  still,  I  will  meet  you." 

He  suddenly  threw  his  right  arm  up  across  his  face* 
and,  turning  his  back  on  me,  leaned  on  it  against  the 
door,  his  whole  person  shaken  with  sobs. 

I  walked  up  close  lo  him  and  laid  my  hand  on  hii 
shoulder,  helplessly. 

*'  Calm  yourself/'  I  began,  but  could  think  of  nothing 
else  lo  say. 

He  shook  for  a  moment  and  then,  turning,  with  his 
left  arm  still  across  his  face,  he  held  out  his  right  hand* 
and  I  took  it 

"  I  do  not  want  you  lo  do  that  All  I  want  is  decent 
treatment — ordinary  civility,"  he  faltered  between  his 
sobs.  Then  he  turned  back  and  leant  against  die  door, 
for  he  could  scarcely  stand.  And  so  standing,  he  made 
the  most  forcible,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most 
burning  defence  of  his  people  I  have  ever  heard. 

"They  have  civilised  the  world,"  he  declared,  "and 
what  have  they  gotten  from  it  but  brutal  barbarism. 
They  gave  jrou  your  laws  and  your  literature,  your 
morality  and  yoar  religion— even  your  Christ;  and  you 
have  violated  every  law,  human  and  divine,  in  their 
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oppfeasioii.  You  invaded  our  land,  ravaged  our  coun- 
tiy,  and  scattered  us  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  trymg 
to  destroy  our  very  name  and  Nation.  But  the  God 
of  Israel  was  our  refuge  and  consolation.  You  cru- 
cified Jesus  and  then  visited  it  on  us.  You  have 
perpetuated  an  act  of  age-long  hypocrisy,  and  have, 
ID  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  brutalized  over 
his  people.  The  cross  was  your  means  of  punishment 
— no  Jew  ever  used  it  But  if  we  had  crucified  him  it 
would  have  been  in  the  name  of  Law  and  Order;  your 
crudfijoon  was  in  the  name  of  Contempt;  and  you 
have  crucified  a  whole  people  through  the  ages — the 
one  people  who  have  ever  stood  for  the  one  God;  who 
have  stood  for  Morality  and  for  Peace.  A  Jew  I  Yes, 
I  am  a  Jew.  I  thank  the  God  of  Israel  that  I  am.  For 
as  he  saved  the  world  in  the  past,  so  he  will  save  it  in 
the  future." 

This  was  only  a  part  of  it,  and  not  the  best  part;  but 
it  gave  me  a  new  insight  into  his  mind. 

When  he  was  through  I  was  ready.  I  had  reached 
my  decision. 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  I  said,  "not  on  your  account, 
but  on  my  own,  and  make  my  statement  before  the 
whole  crowd.  They  are  still  on  the  hill.  Then,  if  any 
ooe  wants  to  fight,  he  can  get  it.     I  will  fight  Peck." 

He  repeated  that  he  did  not  want  me  to  do  this,  and 
be  would  not  go;  which  was  as  well,  for  I  might  not 
have  been  able  to  say  so  much  in  hb  presence.  So  I 
went  alone  with  my  seconds,  whom  I  immediately 
sought 
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I  found  the  latter  working  over  a  cartel  at  a  table 
in  the  next  room,  and  I  walked  in.  They  looked  as 
solemn  as  owls,  but  I  broke  them  up  in  a  moment 

"You  can  stop  this  infernal  foolishness.  I  have 
apologised  to  Wdffert  I  have  treated  him  like  a  pig, 
and  so  have  you.  And  I  have  loid  him  so,  and  now  I 
am  going  out  to  tril  the  other  fdlows." 

Their  astonishment  was  unbounded  and,  at  least, 
one  of  the  group  was  sincerely  disappointed.  I  saw 
Peck's  face  fall  at  my  words  and  then  he  devated  his 
nose  and  gave  a  litde  sniff. 

"Wdl,  it  did  not  come  from  our  side,"  he  said  in  a 
half  undertone  with  a  sneer. 

I  suddenly  exploded.    His  cold  face  was  so  evil. 

"No,  it  did  not  I  made  it  freely  and  frankly,  and 
I  am  going  to  make  it  publicly.  But  if  you  are  disap- 
pointed, I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  can  have  a  little 
affair  on  your  own  account  And  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  want  of  pretext,  I  wish  to  tril  you  that  I 
believe  you  have  been  telling  lies  on  me,  and  I  consider 
you  a  damned,  sneaking  hypocrite." 

There  was  a  commotion,  of  course,  and  the  others 
all  jumped  in  between  us.  And  when  it  was  over,  I 
walked  out  Three  minutes  later  I  was  on  the  hill 
among  the  crowd,  which  now  numbered  several  hun- 
dred, for  they  were  all  waiting  to  learn  the  result;  and, 
standing  on  a  bench,  I  told  them  what  I  had  said  to 
Wolffert  and  how  I  felt  I  owed  him  a  public  apology, 
not  for  one  insult,  but  for  a  hundred.  There  was  a 
silence  for  a  second,  and  then  such  a  cheer  brcAe  out  as 
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I  never  got  any  other  time  in  my  life!  Cheers  for  Woif- 
fert — cheers  for  Marvel,  and  even  cheers  for  me.  And 
then  a  freckled  youth  with  a  big  mouth  and  a  blue, 
meny  eye  broke  the  tension  by  saying: 

''All  bets  are  off  and  we  sha'n't  have  a  holiday  to- 
morrow at  all/'  The  reprobates  had  been  betting  on 
which  of  us  would  fall,  and  had  been  banking  on  a 
possible  holiday. 

Quite  a  crowd  went  to  Wolffert's  room  to  make  atone- 
ment for  any  possible  slight  they  had  put  on  him;  but 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  that  night,  he  and 
Marvd  sat  at  our  table  and  always  sat  there  afterward. 
He  Qlustrated  Geoige  Sorrow's  observation  that 
good  manners  and  a  knowledge  of  boxing  will  take 
one  through  the  world, 
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My  career  at  college  prombed  at  one  time  after 
that  to  be  almost  creditable,  but  it  ended  in  nothing. 
I  was  not  a  good  student,  because,  I  flattered  myself, 
I  was  too  good  a  fellow.  I  loved  pleasure  too  much  to 
apply  myself  to  work,  and  was  too  self-indulgent  to 
deny  myself  anything.  I  despised  the  plodding  ways 
of  cold-blooded  creatures  like  Peck  even  more  than  I 
did  the  dullness  of  John  Marvel.  Why  should  I  delve 
at  Latin  and  Greek  and  Mathematics  when  I  had  all 
the  poets  and  novelists.  I  was  sure  that  when  the 
time  came  I  could  read  up  and  easily  overtake  and 
surpass  the  tortoise-like  monotony  of  Peck's  plodding. 

I  now  and  then  had  an  uneasv  realization  that  Peck  was 

• 

developing,  and  that  John  Marvel,  to  whom  I  used  lo 
read  I^tin,  had  somehow  come  to  understand  the 
language  better  than  L  However,  this  was  only  an 
occasional  awakening,  and  the  idea  was  too  unpleasant 
for  me  to  harbor  it  long.  Meantime,  I  would  enjoy 
myself  and  prepare  to  bear  off  the  more  shining  honors 
of  the  orator  and  society-medalist 

At  the  ven'  end  I  did,  indeed,  arouse  myself,  for  I  had 
a  new  incentive.  I  fell  in  love.  Toward  the  mid- 
session  holiday  the  place  always  filled  up  with  pretty 
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girls.  Usually  they  came  just  after  "the  exams'';  but 
occasionally  some  of  them  came  a  little  in  advance: 
those  who  were  bent  on  conquest  At  such  times,  only 
cold  anchorites  like  Marvel,  or  calculating  machines 
like  Peck,  stuck  to  their  books.  Among  the  fair  visitants 
this  year  was  one  whose  reputation  for  beauty  had 
already  preceded  her:  Miss  Lilian  Poole.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  banker  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
by  all  accounts  was  a  tearing  belle.  She  had  created  a 
sensation  at  the  Mardi  Gras  the  year  before,  and  one 
who  could  do  that  must  be  a  beauty.  She  was  reported 
more  beautiful  than  Isabelle  Henderson,  the  noted 
beauty  of  the  Crescent  city,  whom  she  was  said  to 
resemble.  Certainly,  she  was  not  lacking  in  either 
looks  or  intelligence;  for  those  who  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her,  declared  her  a  Goddess.  I  immediately 
determined  that  I  would  become  her  cavalier  for  the 
occasion.  And  I  so  announced  to  the  dozen  or  more 
fellows  who  composed  our  set.     They  laughed  at  me. 

"Why,  you  do  not  know  her." 

"But  I  shall  know  her." 

"You  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Professor 
Sterner" — the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  whose  house 
she  was  stopping.  The  Professor,  a  logarithmic  ma- 
chine, and  I  had  had  a  falling  out  not  long  before. 
He  had  called  on  me  for  a  recitation,  one  morning 
after  a  dance,  and  I  had  said, "  I  am  not  prepared,  sir." 

"You  never  are  prepared,"  he  said,  which  the  class 
appeared  to  think  amusing.    He  glanced  over  the  room. 

"Mr.  Peck." 
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Peck,  also,  had  been  at  the  daooe  the  n^gfat  befoi^ 
though  he  aaid  he  had  a  headadie,  and  cauaad  much 
amuaement  by  his  gambob  and  antics,  whidi  were  like 
those  of  a  cow;  I  therefore  expected  him  to  aay,  ''un- 
prepared "  also.    But  not  so. 

"  I  was  unwell  last  night,  sir." 

'' Ahl  Well,  I  am  glad,  at  least,  that  jou  have  some 
sort  of  a  legitimate  excuse." 

I  flamed  out  and  rose  to  my  feet 

"Are  you  alluding  to  me,  sir?" 

"Take  your  seat,  sir.  I  deny  your  right  to  question 
me. 

"I  will  not  take  my  seat  I  do  not  propose  to  sit 
still  and  be  insulted.  I  demand  an  answer  to  my 
question." 

"Take  your  seat,  I  say.  I  will  report  you  to  the 
Faculty,"  he  shouted. 

"Then  jrou  will  have  to  do  so  very  quickly;  for  I 
shall  report  you  immediately."  And  with  that,  I 
stalked  out  of  the  room.  The  Faculty  met  that  after- 
noon and  I  laid  my  complaint  before  them,  and  as  the 
students,  knowing  the  inside  facts,  took  my  side,  the 
Faculty  held  that  the  Professor  committed  the  first 
breach  and  reprimanded  us  both.  I  was  well  satisfied 
after  I  had  met  and  cut  the  Professor  publicly. 

I  now  acknowledge  the  untowardness  of  the  situa- 
tion; but  when  the  boys  laughed,  I  pooh-poohed  it 

"  I  do  not  speak  to  old  Sterner,  but  I  will  speak  to 
her  the  first  time  I  meet  her." 

"I  wiU  bet  you  do  not,"  cried  Sam  Pleasants. 
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"Supper  for  the  crowd/'  chimed  in  aeveral.  They 
were  always  as  ready  to  bet  as  their  long-haired  ances- 
tors were  in  the  German  forests,  where  they  bet  them- 
selves away,  and  kept  their  faith,  to  the  amazement  of 
a  Roman  gentleman,  who  wrote,  **  islam  vocarU  fidem" 

We  were  all  in  a  room,  the  windows  of  which  looked 
across  the  lawn  toward  the  pillared  portico  of  Professor 
Stemer's  house,  and  some  of  the  boys  were  gazing  over 
toward  the  mansion  that  sheltered  the  subject  of  our 
thoughts.  And  as  it  happened,  at  that  moment,  the 
door  opened  and  out  stepped  the  young  lady  herself,  in 
a  smart  walking  costume,  topped  by  a  large  hat  with  a 
great,  drooping,  beguiling,  white  ostrich  feather.  An 
exclamation  drew  us  all  to  the  window. 

"There  she  is  nowl"    Without  doubt,  that  was  she. 

"  Jove  1    What  a  stunner  1 " 

"She  is  alone.    There  is  your  chance." 

"Yes,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  seen  her;  now 
stop  jawing  and  play  ball." 

"Or  pay  up." 

"Yes,  supper  for  the  crowd:  porterhouse  steak; 
chicken,  and  waffles  to  end  with." 

So  they  nagged  me,  one  and  all. 

"Done,"  I  said,  "I  will  do  it  now." 

"You  have  never  seen  her  before?" 

"Never."  I  was  arranging  my  tie  and  brushing  my 
hair. 

"You  swear  it?" 

But  I  hurried  out  of  the  door  and  slammed  it  behind 
me. 
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I  turned  down  the  walk  that  led  across  the  campus 
to  the  point  whither  Miss  Poole  was  directing  her  steps, 
and  I  took  a  gait  that  I  judged  should  meet  her  at  the 
intersection  of  the  walks.  I  was  doing  some  hard 
thinking,  for  I  knew  the  window  behind  me  was 
crowded  with  derisive  faces. 

As  I  approached  her,  I  cut  my  eye  at  her,  and  a 
glance  nearly  overthrew  my  resolution.  She  was,  in- 
deed, a  charming  picture  as  she  advanced,  though  I 
caught  little  more  than  a  general  impression  of  a  slim, 
straight,  statuesque  figure,  a  pink  face,  surmounted  by 
a  profusion  of  light  hair,  under  a  big  hat  with  white 
feathers,  and  a  pair  of  bluish  eyes.  I  glanced  away, 
but  not  before  she  had  caught  my  eye.  Just  then  a 
whistle  sounded  behind  me,  and  my  nerve  returned. 
I  suddenly  quickened  my  pace,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?"  I  exclaimed  with  well- 
feigned  surprise  and  pleasure,  plumping  myself  directly 
in  front  of  her.  She  paused ;  looked  at  me,  hesitated, 
and  then  drew  back  slightly. 

**  I  think — ,  I — .   You  have  made  a  mistake,  I  think.'' 

"Why,  do  you  not  remember  Henry  Glave?  Is  this 
not  Miss  Belle  Henderson?"  I  asked  in  a  mystified 
way. 

"No,  I  am  not  Miss  Henderson." 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon — I  thought — "  I  began. 
T^en,  as  I  moved  back  a  little,  I  added,  "Then  you 
must  be  Miss  IJlian  Poole;  for  there  cannot  be  more 
than  two  like  you  on  earth.     I  beg  your  paidon.'' 

I  backed  away. 
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''  I  am/'  she  said.  Her  mounting  color  showed  that 
she  was  at  least  not  angry,  and  she  gave  proof  of  it 

^'Can  you  tell  me?  Is  not  that  the  way  to  Dr. 
Davis's  house?" 

"Yes — I  will  show  you  which  it  is."  My  manner 
had  become  most  respectful. 

*'Ohl    Don't  trouble  yourself,  I  b^  you." 

"It  is  not  the  least  trouble,"  I  said  sincerely,  and  it 
was  the  only  truth  I  had  told.  I  walked  back  a  few 
steps,  hat  in  hand,  pointing  eagerly  to  the  house.  And 
as  I  left,  I  said,  "I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  stupid 
mistake." 

"Oh I  I  do  not  think  it  stupid.    She  is  a  beauty." 

"/  think  so."  I  bowed  low.  I  saw  the  color  rise 
again  as  I  turned  awa^,  much  pleased  with  myself,  and 
yet  a  good  deal  ashamed,  too. 

When  I  retumefi  to  "the  lair,"  as  we  termed  Sam 
Pleasants's  room,  the  boys  seized  me.  They  were  like 
howling  dervishes.  But  I  had  grown  ^serious.  I  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  myself.  And  I  did  the  only 
decent  thing  I  could — I  lied,  or  as  good  as  lied. 

"I  will  give  the  supper  if  you  will  stop  this  yelling. 
Do  you  suppose  I  would  make  a  bet  about  a  girl  I  did 
not  know?" 

Hiis  took  the  spirit  out  of  the  thing,  and  only  one  of 
them  knew  the  truth.     Marvel,  who  was  present,  looked 
at  me  seriously,  and  that  night  said  to  me  half  sadly. 
You  ought  not  to  have  done  that" 
What?    I   know   it    It   was  an    ungentlemanly 
thing." 
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''I  do  not  meftn  that  You  ought  not  to  have  told 
a  storjr  aftrrwaid." 

How  he  knew  it  I  never  knew. 

But  I  had  gotten  caught  in  my  own  mesh.  I  had 
walked  into  the  little  parlor  without  any  invitation,  and 
I  was  soon  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  web  at  whidi  I 
had  hitherto  scoffed.     I  fell  violently  in  love. 

I  soon  overcame  the  little  diiSculty  that  stood  in  my 
way.  And»  indeed,  I  think  Miss  Lilian  Poole  rather 
hdped  me  out  about  this.  I  did  not  allow  grass  to  grow 
under  my  feet,  or  any  impression  I  had  made  to  become 
effaced.  I  quickly  became  acquainted  with  my  Diana* 
like  young  lady;  that  is,  to  speak  more  exactly,  I  got 
myself  presented  to  her,  for  my  complete  acquaintance 
with  her  was  of  later  date,  when  I  had  spent  all  the 
little  patrimony  I  had.  I  saw  immediately  that  she 
knew  the  story  of  the  wager,  though  she  did  not  at  that 
time  refer  to  it,  and  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  she  did  not 
resent  it  She,  at  least,  gave  no  sign  of  it  I  asked  her 
to  aOow  me  to  escort  her  to  a  German,  but  she  had  an 
engagement 

"Who  is  it T"  I  inquired  rather  enviously. 

She  had  a  curious  expression  in  her  eyes — which,  by 
the  way,  were  a  cool  blue  or  gray,  I  never  could  be 
sure  which,  and  at  times  looked  rather  like  steel. 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  her  little  mouth  drew  in 
somewhat  closely. 

"Mr.  Peck."  Her  voice  was  a  singular  instrument 
It  had  so  great  a  compass  and  possessed  some  notes 
that  affected  me  strangely;  but  it  also  could  be  without 
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the  least  expression.  So  it  was  now  when  she  said,  **  Mr. 
Peck/'  but  she  colored  slightly,  as  I  burst  out  laughing. 

''Peek!  Pecksni£P7  Did  you  ever  see  him  dance? 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  your  dancing  with  a 
dothes^iorse/' 

She  appeared  somewhat  troubled. 

"Does  he  dance  so  badly  as  that?  He  told  me  he 
danced." 

"So  he  does — like  this."  I  gave  an  imitation  of 
Peck's  gyrations,  in  which  I  was  so  earnest  that  I 
knocked  over  a  table  and  broke  a  fine  lamp,  to  my  great 
consternation. 

"Well,  you  are  realistic,"  observed  Miss  Poole, 
calmly,  who  struck  me  as  not  so  much  concerned  at 
my  misfortune  as  I  might  have  expected.  When, 
however,  she  saw  how  really  troubled  I  was,  she  was 
more  sympathetic. 

"Periiaps,  if  we  go  out,  they  will  not  know  who  did 
it,"  she  observed. 

"Well,  no,  I  could  not  do  that,"  I  said,  thinking  of 
Peck,  and  then  as  her  expression  did  not  change,  I  fired 
a  shot  that  I  meant  to  tell.  "Peck  would  do  that  sort 
of  thing.    /  shall  tell  them." 

To  this  she  made  no  reply.  She  only  looked  in- 
scrutably pretty.  But  it  often  came  back  to  me 
afterward  how  calmly  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course 
she  suggested  my  concealing  the  accident,  and  I  won- 
dered if  she  thought  I  was  a  liar. 

She  had  a  countenance  that  I  once  thought  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world;  but  which  changed  rarely. 
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Its  only  yariatioiis  were  from  an  inftuatOe  beauty  to  a 
statuesque  firmness. 

Yet  that  giri,  with  her  rather  set  expression  and 
infantile  face,  her  wide  open,  round  eyes  and  pink 
prettiness,  was  as  deep  as  a  well,  and  an  artesian  well 
at  that. 

I  soon  distanced  all  rivals.  Peek  was  quickly  dis- 
posed of;  though,  with  his  nagging  persistence,  he  still 
held  on.  This  bored  me  exceedingly  and  her  too,  if  I 
could  judge  by  her  ridicule  of  him  and  her  sarcasm 
which  he  somehow  appeared  too  stupid  to  see.  He 
succumbed,  however,  to  my  mimicry  of  his  dancing; 
for  I  was  a  good  mimic,  and  Peck,  in  a  very  high  collar 
and  with  very  short  trousers  on  his  dumpy  l^s,  was 
really  a  fair  mark.  Miss  Poole  was  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent to  public  opinion,  and  a  shaft  of  satire  could 
penetrate  her  mail  of  complacency.  So  when  she  re- 
turned later  to  the  classic  shades  of  the  university,  as 
she  did  a  number  of  times  for  Germans  and  other 
social  functions,  I  made  a  good  deal  of  hay.  A  phrase 
of  Peck's,  apropos  of  thb,  stuck  in  my  memory.  Some 
one — it  was,  I  think,  Leo  Wolffert — said  that  I  ap- 
peared to  be  making  hay,  and  Peck  said,  "  Yes,  I  would 
be  eating  it  some  day."  I  often  wondered  afterward 
how  he  stumbled  on  the  witticism. 

Those  visits  of  my  tall  young  dulcinea  cost  me  dear 
in  the  sequel.  While  the  other  fellows  were  boning  I 
was  lounging  in  the  drawing-room  chattering  nonsense 
or  in  the  shade  of  the  big  trees  in  some  secluded  nook, 
writing  her  very  warm  poems  of  the  character  which 
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Horace  says  is  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men.  Several  of 
these  poems  were  published  in  the  college  magazine. 
The  constant  allusions  to  her  physical  charms  caused 
Peck  to  say  that  I  evidently  considered  Miss  Poole  to  be 
''composed  wholly  of  eyes  and  hair."  His  observation 
that  a  man  was  a  fool  to  write  silly  verses  to  a  girl  he 
loved,  because  it  gave  her  a  wrong  idea  of  her  charms, 
I,  at  the  time,  set  down  to  sheer  envy,  for  Peck  could 
not  turn  a  rhyme;  but  since  I  have  discovered  that  for 
a  practical  person  like  Peck,  it  has  a  foundation,  of 
truth. 
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Meantime,  mj  studies — if  anj  part  of  my  desultory 
occupation  could  be  so  termed— suffered  undeniably. 
My  appearance  at  the  classroom  door  with  a  cigarette, 
which  I  flung  away  just  in  time  not  to  carry  it  into  the 
room,  together  with  my  chronic  excuse  of  being  "  unpre- 
pared," moved  the  driest  of  my  professors  to  the  witti- 
cism that  I  "divided  my  time  between  a  smoke  and  a 
flame."  It  was  only  as  the  finals  drew  near  that  I 
began  to  appreciate  that  I  would  have  the  least  trouble 
in  "making  my  tickets,"  as  the  phrase  went.  Sam 
Pleasants,  Leo  Wolffert  and  my  other  friends  had  begun 
to  be  anxious  for  me  for  some  time  before — and  both 
Wolffert  and  John  Marvel  had  come  to  me  and  sug- 
gested my  working,  at  least,  a  little:  Wolffert  with 
delicacy  and  warmth;  John  Marvel  with  that  awkward 
bluntness  with  which  he  always  went  at  anything.  I 
felt  perfectly  easy  in  my  mind  then  and  met  their 
entrraties  scornfully. 

"Wliy,  I  did  well  enough  at  the  Intermediates,"  I 
said. 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  John  Marvel,  "  Delilah  was  not  here 
then " 

I  was  conscious,  even  though  I  liked  the  reference  to 
Samson,  of  being  a  little  angered;   but  John  Marvel 
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looked  ao  innooent  and  so  hopelessly  friendly  that  I 
passed  it  by  with  a  laugh  and  paid  Miss  Poole  more 
attention  than  ever. 

The  Debater's  Medal  had  for  a  long  time  been,  in  the 
general  estimation,  as  good  as  accorded  me;  for  I  was 
a  fluent,  and  I  personally  thought,  eloquent  speaker,  and 
had  some  reading.  But  when  Wolffert  entered  the 
debate,  his  speeches  so  far  outshone  mine  that  I  knew 
at  once  that  I  was  beat.  They  appeared  not  so  much 
prepared  for  show,  as  mine  were,  as  to  come  from  a 
storehouse  of  reading  and  reflection.  Wolffert,  who  had 
heg\m  to  speak  without  any  design  of  entering  the  con- 
test for  the  Medal,  would  generously  have  retired,  but 
I  would  not  hear  of  that  I  called  Peck  to  account  for 
a  speech  which  I  had  heard  of  his  making:  that  ''the 
contest  was  between  a  Jew  and  a  jug";  but  he  denied 
making  it,  so  I  lost  even  that  satisfaction. 

I  worked  for  the  Magazine  Medal;  but  my  "poems" 
—"To  Cynthia"  and  "To  Felicia,"  and  my  fanciful 
sketches,  though  they  were  thought  fine  by  our  set,  did 
not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges,  equal  the  serious 
and  solenm  essays  on  Julius  Caesar  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded.  At  least, 
the  author  of  those  essays  had  worked  over  them  like 
a  dog,  and  in  the  maturer  light  of  experience,  I  think 
he  earned  the  prizes. 

I  worked  hard — at  least,  at  the  last,  for  my  law 
degree,  and  every  one  was  sure  I  would  win — as  sure 
as  that  Peck  would  lose;  but  Peck  scraped  through 
while  mine  was  held  up-because  the  night  before  the 
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degrees  were  posted  I  insisted  on  proving  to  the  pro- 
fessor who  bad  my  fate  in  hb  hands,  and  whom  I 
casually  ran  into,  that  a  "gentleman  dnmk  was  a 
gendeman  sober,"  the  idea  having  been  suggested  to 
my  muddled  brain  by  my  having  just  been  good- 
natured  enough  to  put  to  bed  Peck.  I  finally  got 
the  degree,  but  not  until  I  had  been  through  many 
tribulations,  one  of  which  was  the  sudden  frost  in 
Miss  Poole's  manner  to  me.  That  girl  was  like  autumn 
weather.  She  could  be  as  warm  as  summer  one  minute 
and  the  next  the  thermometer  would  drop  below  the 
freezing  point  I  remember  I  was  her  escort  the  even- 
ing of  the  Final  Ball.  She  looked  like  Juno  with  the 
flowers  I  had  gone  out  in  the  country  to  get  for  her 
from  an  old  garden  that  I  knew.  Her  face  was  very 
high  bred  and  her  pose  majestic.  I  was  immensely 
proud  of  her  and  of  myself  as  her  escort — and  as  Pedc 
stalked  in  with  a  new  and  ill-fitting  suit  of  "slore- 
dothes"  on,  I  fancy  I  put  on  my  toppiest  air.  But 
Peck  had  a  shaft  and  he  came  there  to  shoot  it  As  lie 
passed  near  us,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice  to  someone, 
••The  B.  L.  list  b  posted." 

••Are  you  through T"  demanded  the  other, 
lep. 

•'Anybody  failed  't  we  expected  to  get  through?*' 

••  T  depends  on  who  you  expected  to  get  through. 
Glave's  not  on  it" 

His  shaft  came  home.  I  grew  cold  for  a  minute  and 
then  recovered  myself.  I  saw  my  partner's  face  diange. 
I  raised  my  head  and  danced  on  apparently  gayer  than 
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ever,  though  my  heart  was  lead.  And  she  played  her 
part  well,  too.  But  a  few  minutes  later  when  Peck 
strutted  up,  a  decided  cock  to  his  bullet  head,  I  heard 
her,  as  I  turned  away,  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 

I  slipped  out  and  went  over  to  the  bulletin-board 
where  the  d^ree-men  were  posted,  and  sure  enough,  I 
was  not  among  them.  A  curious  crowd  was  still 
standing  about  and  they  stopped  talking  as  I  came  up, 
so  I  knew  they  had  been  talking  about  me.  I  must  say 
that  all  showed  concern,  and  sympathy  was  written  on 
every  face.  It  was,  at  least,  sweet  to  know  that  they 
all  considered  it  a  cursed  shame,  and  set  my  failure 
down  to  hostility  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  professors. 
I  was  determined  that  no  one  should  know  how  hard  hit 
I  was,  and  I  carried  my  head  high  till  the  ball  was  out, 
and  was  so  lofty  with  Miss  Poole  that  she  was  mystified 
into  being  very  receptive.  I  do  not  know  what  might 
have  happened  that  night  if  it  had  not  been  for  old  John 
Marvel.  I  learned  afterward  that  I  was  pretty  wild.  He 
found  me  when  I  was  wildly  denouncing  the  law  pro- 
fessor who  had  failed  to  put  me  through  in  some  minor 
course,  and  was  vowing  that  I  would  smash  in  his  door 
and  force  my  diploma  from  him.  I  might  have  been 
crazy  enough  to  attempt  it  had  not  old  John  gotten  hold 
of  me.  He  and  Wolffert  put  me  to  bed  and  stayed  with 
me  till  I  was  sober.    And  sober  enough  I  was  next  day. 

As  I  have  said,  I  received  my  diploma  finally;  but 
I  lost  all  the  prestige  and  pleasure  of  receiving  it  along 
with  my  class,  and  I  passed  through  some  of  the  bitter- 
est hours  that  a  young  man  can  know. 
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Among  my  friends  at  college — I  might  say  among  my 
wannest  friends — ^was  my  old  crony  "  Jeams/'  or»  as  he 
spckt  of  himself  to  those  whom  he  did  not  regard  as  his 
social  equals,  or  whom  he  wanted  to  amuse  himself 
with,  "Mister  Woodson";  a  little  later  changed  to 
"Professor  Woodson/'  as  more  dignified  and  consonant 
with  the  managing  class  of  the  institution.  When  I  left 
for  college  he  followed  me,  after  a  brief  interval,  and 
first  appeared  as  a  waiter  at  the  college  boarding-house 
where  I  boarded,  having  used  my  name  as  a  reference, 
though  at  home  he  had  never  been  nearer  the  dining- 
room  than  the  stable.  Here  he  was  promptly  turned 
out,  and  thereupon  became  a  hanger-on  of  mine  and  a 
"  Factotum  "  for  me  and  my  friends. 

He  was  now  a  tall,  slim  fellow,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  the  muscles  of  Atlas — almost  but  not  quite  black 
and  with  a  laugh  that  would  have  wiled  Cerberus.  He 
had  the  shrewdness  of  a  wild  animal,  and  was  as  imita- 
tive as  a  monkey,  and  this  faculty  had  inspired  and 
enabled  him  to  pick  up  all  sorts  of  acquirements,  rang- 
ing from  reading  and  writing  to  sleigtit-of-hand  tricks* 
for  which  he  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude.  Moreover, 
he  had  a  plenty  of  physical  courage,  and  only  needed  to 
be  backed  by  someone,  on  whom  he  relied,  to  do  any- 
thing. 

I  was  naturally  attached  to  him  and  put  up  with  his 
rascalities,  though  they  often  taxed  me  sorely,  while  he, 
on  his  part,  was  so  sincerely  attached  to  me,  that  I 
believe  he  would  have  committed  any  crime  at  my 
bidding. 
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He  considered  my  old  clothes  his  property,  and  what 
was  far  more  inconvenient,  considered  himself  the  judge 
of  the  exact  condition  and  moment  when  they  should 
pass  from  my  possession  to  his. 

He  was  a  handsome  rascal,  and  took  at  times  such 
pride  in  his  appearance  that,  as  he  was  about  my  size, 
I  had  often  to  exercise  a  close  watch  on  my  meagre 
wardrobe.  He  had  not  only  good,  but  really  distin- 
guished manners,  and,  like  many  of  his  race,  prided 
himself  on  his  manners.  Thus,  on  an  occasion  when  he 
passed  Peck  at  collie,  and  touched  his  hat  to  him,  a 
civility  which  Peck  ignored,  Wolffert  said  to  him, 
'' Jeams,  Mr.  Peck  don't  appear  to  recognize  you.'' 

''Oh I  yes,"  said  Jeams,  ''he  recognizes  me,  but  he 
don't  recognize  what's  due  from  one  gent'man  to 
another." 

"  Are  you  going  to  keep  on  touching  your  hat  to  him  T  " 
asked  Wolffert. 

"OhI  yes,  suh,"  said  Jeams,  "I  takes  keer  o'  my 
manners,  and  lets  him  take  keer  o'  hisn'." 

Such  was  "Jeams,"  my  "body  servant,"  as  he  styled 
himself,  on  occasions  when  he  had  an  eye  to  some 
article  of  my  apparel  or  stood  in  especial  need  of  a 
donation. 

He  hated  Peck  with  as  much  violence  as  his  easy- 
going nature  was  capable  of,  and  had  no  liking  for 
Wolffert  The  fact  that  the  latter  was  a  Jew  and  yet 
my  friend,  staggered  him,  though  he  put  up  with  him  for 
my  sake,  and  on  the  night  of  my  fight  with  Wolffert,  I 
think  he  would,  had  he  bad  a  chance,  have  murdered 
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hiin»  as  I  am  sure  he  would  have  murdered  the  professor 
who  threw  me  on  my  degree.  He  got  much  fuller  than 
I  got  that  night,  and  his  real  grief  and  shame  were 
among  the  heaviest  burdens  I  had  to  bear. 

Miss  Poole  returned  home  the  next  afternoon  after 
the  delivery  of  the  diplomas,  and  I  heard  that  Peck  went 
off  on  the  same  train  with  her. 

I  expected  some  sympatliy  from  the  girl  for  whom 
my  devotion  had  cost  me  so  much;  but  she  was  as  cool 
and  se<late  over  mv  failure  as  if  it  had  been  Peck's. 

All  she  said  was,  '*  Whv  did  not  vou  win  the  honors?'* 

**  Because  I  di<l  not  work  enough  for  them." 

**\\1iy  did  not  you  work  more?" 

I  came  near  saying,  '*  Because  I  was  fooling  around 
you  *';  but  I  simply  said,  "  Because  I  was  so  certain  of 
winning  them." 

'*  You  sliowetl  mther  imd  judgment."  That  was  all 
tlie  sympatliy  I  rcceivwl  from  her. 

The  old  law  pn)fe.ss<)r  when  he  took  leave  of  me  saki 
— and  I  n'memlxT  said  it  gravely — **Mr.  Glave,  joa 
have  tlie  bunlen  of  Hm)  many  gifts  to  carry." 

I  was  plea.se<l  by  the  speech  an<l  showed  it.  He 
looked  at  me  ket*nly  fn)m  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
*'  I  it>inmerid  to  vtui  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoJM*.     \Vf  shall  hear  of  Peck." 

I  w(>iidcn*d  how  hi*  knew  I  was  tliinking  of  Peck 
his  coninion  face,  hanl  eyi-s,  and  stumpy  legs. 

**  ^'ou  .shall  hear  of  me,  too,"  I  declared  with 
haughtiness. 

He  only  smile<l  politely  and  made  no  answer. 
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Nettled,  I  asked  arrogantly,  "Don't  you  think  I 
have  more  sense — ^more  intellect  than  Peck?" 

"More  intellect — ^yes — ^much  more. — ^More  sense? 
No.  Remember  the  fable.  'There  are  ways  that  you 
know  not  and  paths  that  you  have  not  tried.'" 

"Ohl  that  fable— it  is  as  old  as " 

"Humanity,"  he  said.  "*To  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days.'    You  will  never  do  that — ^Peck  will." 

I  left  him,  angry  and  uncomfortable. 

I  had  rather  looked  forward  to  going  to  the  West  to 
a  near  cousin  of  my  father's,  who,  if  report  were  true, 
had  made  a  fortune  as  a  lawyer  and  an  investor  in  a 
Western  city.  He  and  my  father  had  been  boys 
together,  but  my  cousin  had  gone  West  and  when  the 
war  came,  he  had  taken  the  other  side.  My  father, 
however,  always  retained  his  respect  for  him  and  spoke 
of  him  with  affection.  He  had  been  to  my  home  during 
my  early  coU^e-life — a  big,  stolid,  strong-faced  man, 
silent  and  cold,  but  watchful  and  clear-minded — and 
had  appeared  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to  me. 

"When  he  gets  through,"  he  had  said  to  my  father, 
"send  him  out  to  me.  That  is  the  place  for  brains  and 
ambition,  and  I  will  see  what  is  in  him  for  you." 

Now  that  I  had  failed,  I  could  not  write  to  him; 
but  as  he  had  made  a  memorandum  of  my  graduation 
year,  and  as  he  had  written  my  father  several  times,  I 
rather  expected  he  would  open  the  way  for  me.  But 
no  letter  came.  So  I  was  content  to  go  to  the  capital 
of  the  State. 
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I  am  convinced  now  that  as  parents  are  the  most 
unselfish  creatures,  children  are  the  ineriest  brutes  on 
earth.  I  was  too  self<absorbed  to  think  of  my  kind 
father,  who  had  sacrificed  everything  to  give  me  oppor- 
tunities which  I  had  thrown  under  the  feet  of  Lilian 
Poole  and  who  now  consoled  and  encouraged  me  with- 
out a  word  of  censure.  Though  I  was  deeply  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  my  parents,  I  did  not  know  until  years  after- 
ward what  an  elemental  and  life-long  calamity  that 
loss  was. 

My  father  appeared  as  much  pleased  with  my  single 
success  as  if  I  had  brought  him  home  the  honors  which 
I  had  been  lx>asting  I  would  show  him.  He  gave  me 
onlv  two  or  three  bits  of  advice  before  I  left  home.  **  Be 
careful  with  other  people's  money  and  keep  out  of 
del>t,"  he  said.  "Also,  have  no  dealings  with  a  rascal, 
no  matter  how  tightly  you  think  you  can  tie  him  up.'* 
And  his  final  counsel  was,  "Marry  a  lady  and  do  not 
marrv  a  fool." 

I  wondere<l  if  he  were  thinking  of  Lilian  Poole. 

However,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
winning  .success  both  with  her  and  with  that  even  more 
jealous  MUtress—The  I  aw.  In  fact,  I  quite  meant  to 
revolutionize  things  by  the  meteoric  diameter  of  my 
career. 
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I  started  out  well.  I  took  a  good  office  fronting  on 
the  street  in  one  of  the  best  office-buildings — an 
extravagance  I  could  not  afford.  Peck  had  a  little 
dark  hole  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall.  He  made  a 
half  proposal  to  share  my  office  with  me,  but  I  could 
not  stand  that.  I,  however,  told  him  that  he  was 
welcome  to  use  my  office  and  books  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  soon  made  himself  so  much  at  home  in 
my  office  that  I  think  he  rather  fell  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  my  clients  his  own. 

Before  I  knew  many  people  I  worked  hard ;  read  law 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  literature.  But  this  did  not 
last  long,  for  I  was  social  and  made  acquaintances 
easily.  Moreover,  I  soon  began  to  get  cases;  though 
they  were  too  small  to  satisfy  me — quite  below  my 
abilities,  I  thought.  So,  unless  they  promised  me  a 
chance  of  speaking  before  a  jury,  I  turned  them  over  to 
Peck,  who  would  bone  at  them  and  work  like  a  horse, 
though  I  often  had  to  hunt  up  the  law  for  him,  a  labor 
I  never  knew  him  to  acknowledge. 

At  first  I  used  to  correspond  with  both  John  Marvel 
and  Wolffert;  but  gradually  I  left  their  letters  unan- 
swered. John,  who  had  gone  West,  was  too  full  of 
his  country  parish  to  interest  me,  and  Wolffert's 
abstractions  were  too  altruistic  for  me. 

Meantime,  I  was  getting  on  swinmiingly.  I  was 
taken  into  the  best  social  set  in  the  city,  and  was  soon 
quite  a  favorite  among  them.  I  was  made  a  member 
of  all  the  germans  as  well  as  of  the  best  club  in  town ; 
was  welcomed  in  the  poker-game  of  "the  best  fellows" 
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in  town,  and  was  invited  out  so  much  that  I  realljr  had 
no  time  to  do  much  else  than  enjoy  my  social  success. 
But  the  chief  of  the  many  infallible  proofs  I  had  was 
my  restoration  to  Lilian  Poole's  favor.  Since  I  was 
become  a  sort  of  toast  with  those  whose  opinion  she 
valued  hip^hly,  she  was  more  c*onlial  to  me  than  ever, 
and  I  was  ready  enough  to  let  by-^nes  be  by-gones  and 
dangle  around  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  State,  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  who  was  president  of  a  big  bank  and 
director  of  a  half-4l()zen  (corporations.  I  was  with  her 
a  great  deal.  In  fact,  l>efore  my  second  winter  was 
out,  my  name  was  couple<l  with  hers  by  all  of  our  set 
and  many  not  in  our  set.  .\nd  al)out  three  evenings 
ever}'  week  I  was  to  1>e  found  basking  in  her  somewhat 
steady  smile,  either  at  some  <lance  or  other  social 
entertainment;    stn)lling  with  her  in  the  duak  on  our 

way  home  fn)m   the  fashionable  promenade  of  

Street — whirli,  for  Mime  n*as4>n,  she  always  liked* 
though  I  wouhl  often  have  pn^fernnl  some  quieter  walk 
— or  lounging  on  hrr  plush-<*ovcn*d  sofa  in  her  bade 
dniwing-nM>m.  I  shouM  have  likc^l  it  l)etter  had  Peck 
tak(*n  the  hint  that  most  of  mv  other  friends  had  taken 
and  kept  away  fn>ni  her  house*  on  those  evenings 
which  bv  a  tiuit  ciniMTit  of  neariv  even*  one  were  left 
for  my  visits.  Hut  IWk,  who  now  pmfcssed  a  great 
friend.ship  for  me,  nuist  take  to  coming  on  prpciaely  the 
evenings  I  ha«i  s«'lectc-<l  for  my  i*alls.  He  never  wore  a 
collar  that  fitted  him.  and  his  iKiots  were  never  blacked. 
Muis  Lilian  use«l  to  laugh  at  him  and  call  him  '*tbe 
burr" — indeed,  so  much  tliat  I  more  than  once  told 
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her»  that  while  I  was  not  an  admirer  of  Peck  myself,  I 
thought  the  fact  that  he  was  really  in  love  with  her 
ought  to  secure  him  immunity  from  her  sarcasm.  We 
had  quite  a  stiff  quarrel  over  the  matter,  and  I  told  her 
what  our  old  law  professor  had  said  of  Peck. 

I  had  rather  thought  that,  possibly,  Mr.  Poole,  know- 
ing of  the  growing  relation  of  intimacy  between  myself 
and  his  daughter,  would  throw  a  little  of  his  law  business 
my  way;  but  he  never  did.  He  did,  in  fact,  once  con- 
sult me  at  his  own  house  about  some  extensive  interests 
that  he  owned  and  represented  together  in  a  railway 
in  a  Western  city;  but  though  I  took  the  trouble  to 
hunt  up  the  matter  and  send  him  a  brief  on  the  point 
carefully  prepared,  he  did  not  employ  me,  and  evidently 
considered  that  I  had  acted  only  as  a  friend.  It  was  in 
this  investigation  that  I  first  heard  of  the  name  Argand 
and  also  of  the  P.  D.  and  B.  D.  R.R.  Co.  I  heard 
long  afterward  that  he  said  I  had  too  many  interests 
to  suit  him;  that  he  wanted  a  lawyer  to  give  him  all 
his  intellect,  and  not  squander  it  on  politics,  literature, 
sport,  and  he  did  not  know  what  besides.  This  was 
a  dig  at  my  rising  aspirations  in  each  of  these  fields. 
For  I  used  to  write  now  r^ularly  for  the  newspapers, 
and  had  one  or  two  articles  accepted  by  a  leading 
monthly  magazine — a  success  on  which  even  Peck 
congratulated  me,  though  he  said  that,  as  for  him,  he 
preferred  the  law  to  any  other  entertainment  My 
newspaper  work  attracted  suflicient  attention  to  inspire 
me  with  the  idea  of  running  for  Congress,  and  I  began 
to  set  my  traps  and  lay  my  triggers  for  that 
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Success  appeued  to  wait  for  me,  and  mj  beginniDg 
was  "meteoric." 

Meteoric  beginnings  are  fatal.  The  meteor  soon 
fades  into  outer  darkness — the  outer  darkness  of  the 
infinite  abyss.  I  took  it  for  success  and  presumed  ac- 
cordingly, and  finally  I  came  down.  I  played  my  game 
too  carelessly.  I  began  to  speculate — ^just  a  little  at 
first;  but  more  lai^y  after  awhile.  There  I  appeared 
to  find  my  proper  field;  for  I  made  money  almost  im- 
mediately, and  I  spent  it  freely,  and,  after  I  had  made 
a  few  thousands,  I  was  regarded  with  respect  by  my 
little  circle. 

I  began  to  make  money  so  much  more  easily  by  thb 
means  than  I  had  ever  done  by  the  law  that  I  no  longer 
thought  it  worth  while  to  stay  in  my  office,  as  I  had 
done  at  first,  but  spent  my  time,  in  a  flock  of  other 
lambs,  in  front  of  a  blackboard  in  a  broker's  oKce, 
figuring  on  chances  which  had  already  been  decided  in 
brokers'  offices  five  hundre<l  miles  away.  Thus,  though 
I  worked  up  well  the  cases  I  had,  and  was  fairly  succesa- 
ful  with  them,  I  found  my  clients  in  time  drifting  away 
to  other  men  not  half  as  clever  as  I  was,  who  had  no 
other  aim  than  to  l)e  lawyers.  Peck  i^t  some  of  my 
clients.  Indeed,  one  of  my  clients  in  warning  me  against 
speculating,  which,  he  said,  ruined  more  young  men 
than  faro  and  drink  together,  told  me  he  had  learned  of 
my  habit  through  Peck.  Peck  was  always  in  his  office 
or  mine.  I  had  nuule  some  reputation,  however,  as  a 
speaker,  and  as  I  had  taken  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  had  many  friends,  I  stood  a  good  chance  for  tbe 
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commonwealth's  attorneyship;  but  I  had  determined  to 
fly  hi^er:  I  wanted  to  go  to  Congress. 

I  kept  a  pair  of  horses  now,  since  I  was  so  successful, 
and  used  to  hunt  in  the  iseason  with  other  gay  pleasure- 
lovers,  or  spend  my  afternoons  riding  with  Miss  Poole, 
who  used  to  look  well  on  horseback.  We  often  passed 
Peck  plodding  along  alone,  stolid  and  solemn,  ''taking 
his  constitutional,"  he  said.  I  remember  once  as  we 
passed  him  I  recalled  what  the  old  professor  had  said 
of  him,  and  I  added  that  I  would  not  be  as  dull  as  Peck 
for  a  fortune.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Poole,  sud- 
denly, "I  do  not  think  him  so  dull;  he  has  improved." 
Peck  sat  me  out  a  few  nights  after  this,  and  next  day  I 
nearly  insulted  him;  but  he  was  too  dull  to  see  it 

I  knew  my  young  lady  was  ambitious;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  please  her,  and,  chucking  up  the  fight  for  the 
attorneyship,  I  told  her  I  was  going  to  Congress,  and 
began  to  work  for  it.  I  was  promised  the  support  of  so 
many  politicians  that  I  felt  absolutely  sure  of  the  nomi? 
nation. 

Peck  told  me  flatly  that  I  did  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a 
show;  and  began  to  figure.  Peck  was  always  figuring. 
He  advised  me  to  stand  for  the  attorneyship,  and  said  I 
mi^t  get  it  if  I  really  tried.  I  knew  better,  however, 
and  I  knew  Peck,  too,  so  I  started  in.  To  make  a  fighl 
I  wanted  money,  and  it  happened  that  a  little  trip  I  had 
taken  in  the  summer,  when  I  was  making  a  sort  of  a 
splurge,  together  with  an  unlooked-for  and  wholly  in- 
explicaUe  adverse  turn  in  the  market  had  taken  all  my 
cash.    So,  to  make  it  up,  I  went  into  the  biggest  deal  I 
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ever  tried.  What  was  the  use  of  fooling  about  a  few 
score  dollars  a  point  when  I  could  easily  make  it  a 
thousand?  I  would  no  longer  play  at  the  shilliiig- 
table.  I  had  a  "dead-open<and-shut  thing"  of  it  I 
had  gotten  inside  information  of  a  huge  railroad  deal 
quietly  planned,  and  was  let  in  as  a  great  favor  by  in* 
fluential  friends,  who  were  close  friends  of  men  who 
were  manipulating  the  market,  and  es[)ecially  the  P.  D. 
and  B.  D.,  a  North-western  road  which  had  been  r^ 
organized  some  years  before.  Mr.  Poole  had  some 
interest  in  it  and  this  made  me  feel  quite  safe  as  to  the 
deal.  I  knew  they  were  staking  their  fortunes  on  it  I 
was  so  sure  about  it  that  I  even  advised  Peck,  for  whom 
I  had  some  gratitude  on  account  of  his  advice  about 
the  attorneyship,  to  let  me  put  him  in  for  a  little.  But 
he  declined.  He  said  he  had  other  use  for  his  money 
and  ha<i  made  it  a  rule  not  to  speculate.  I  told  him  be 
was  a  fool,  and  I  borrowed  all  I  could  and  went  in. 

It  was  the  mast  perfectly  manage<l  affair  I  ever  saw. 
We — our  friends — carried  the  stcx*k  up  to  a  point  that 
was  undreame<l  of,  and  money  was  too  valuable  to  pay 
debts  witli.  even  had  my  cretlitors  wanted  it,  whidi  they 
did  not,  now  that  I  had  recou|K*il  and  was  again  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave.  I  was  rich  and  was  doubling  up  in  a 
pyramid,  when  one  of  those  things  happened  that  does 
not  <)ccur  once  in  ten  million  times  and  cannot  be 
guardefl  against!  We  were  just  prepared  to  dump  the 
whole  busini*ss,  when  our  chief  backer,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  in  his  carriage  to  close  the  deal,  was  struck  by 
li^tning!    I  was  struck  by  the  same  lx>lt    In  twenlgr 
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minutes  I  was  in  debt  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Tele- 
grams and  notices  for  margin  began  to  pour  in  on  me 
again  within  the  hour.  None  of  them  bothered  me  so 
much,  however,  as  a  bank  notice  that  I  had  overchecked 
an  account  in  which  I  had  a  sum  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  belonging  to  a  client  of  mine — an  old  widowed 
lady,  Mrs.  Upshur,  who  had  brought  it  to  me  to  invest 
for  her,  and  who  trusted  me.  She  had  been  robbed  by 
her  last  agent  and  this  was  really  all  that  was  left  her. 
I  remembered  how  she  had  insisted  on  my  keeping  it 
for  her  against  the  final  attack  of  the  wolf,  she  had  said. 

But  suppose  I  should  spend  it,"  I  had  said  jesting. 

I'm  not  afraid  of  your  spending  it,  but  of  myself — I 
want  so  many  things.  If  I  couldn't  trust  you,  I'd  give 
up."  And  now  it  was  gone.  It  came  to  me  that  if  I 
should  die  at  that  moment  she  would  think  I  had  robbed 
her,  and  would  have  a  right  to  think  so.  I  swear  that 
at  the  thought  I  staggered,  and  since  then  I  have  always 
known  how  a  thief  must  sometimes  feel.  It  decided  me, 
however.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  second  that  I  would 
never  again  buy  another  share  of  stock  on  a  margin  as 
long  as  I  lived,  and  I  wrote  telegrams  ordering  every 
broker  I  had  to  sell  me  out  and  send  me  my  accounts, 
and  I  mortgaged  my  old  home  for  all  I  could  get.  I 
figured  that  I  wanted  just  one  hundred  dollars  more 
than  I  had.  I  walked  across  the  hall  into  Peck's  little 
daric  office.  He  was  poring  over  a  brief.  I  said,  "  Peck, 
I  am  broke." 

"What?  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it — but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised."   He  was  perfectly  cool,  but  did  look  sorry. 
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"Peck,"  I  went  on,  "I  saw  you  pricing  a  watch  die 
other  day.  Here  is  one  I  gave  three  hundred  dollan 
for."  I  showed  him  a  fine  chronometer  repeater  I  had 
bought  in  my  flush  time. 

"  I  can't  give  over  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  watch/'  he 
said. 

"How  much  will  you  give  me  for  this?" 

**You  mean  with  the  chain?" 

"Yes"— I  had  not  meant  with  the  chain,  but  I 
thought  of  old  Mrs.  Upshur. 

"  I  can't  give  over  a  hundred." 

"Take  it,"  and  I  handed  it  to  him  and  he  gave  me  a 
hundnHl-4iollar  bill,  which  I  took  with  the  interest  and 

handi-d,  nivself,  to  mv  old  ladv,  whom  I  advised  to  let 

•  •  • 

Pec'k  invest  for  her  on  a  mortgage.    This  he  did,  and  I 
heuni  ufteruanl  nettetl  her  six  \reT  cent — for  a  time. 

l^iut  cvcMiing  I  went  to  see  Lilian  Poole.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  (|ui(*kly  what  to  do.  lliat  stroke  of  light* 
ning  had  sliowed  me  even'thing  just  as  it  was,  in  its 
gha.stlie.st  detail.  If  site  accept(*d  me,  I  would  bcfpn  to 
work  in  earnest,  and  if  .she  would  wait,  as  soon  as  I 
rtMjId  pay  my  <lel)ts,  I  would  Ik»  ready;  if  not,  then — I 
However,  I  walke^l  right  in  and  made  a  clean  breflist  of 
it,  and  I  told  her  up  and  down  that  if  she  would  many 
me  I  woul«l  win.  1  shall  never  forget  the  picture  as  she 
stiMkl  hv  the  heavv  marble  mantel  in  her  father's  rich 
drawing-nN>ni.  udl  and  un(*ompn)mi.sing  and  very  hand- 
.some.  She  might  have  l>i*en  marble  herself,  like  the 
mantel,  she  was  so  cold,  and  I,  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
shock,  was  on  fire  with  resolve  and  fierce  hunger  for 
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STmpathy.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment;  and  I 
walked  out.  She  had  given  me  a  deep  wound.  I  saw 
the  sun  rise  in  the  streets. 

Within  two  weeks  I  had  made  all  my  arrangements; 
had  closed  up  my  affairs;  given  up  everything  in  the 
world  I  had;  executed  my  notes  to  my  creditors  and  told 
them  they  were  not  worth  a  cent  unless  I  lived,  in  which 
case  they  would  be  worth  principal  and  interest:  sold 
my  law  books  to  Peck  for  a  price  which  made  his  eyes 
glisten,  had  given  him  my  office  for  the  unexpired  term, 
and  was  gone  to  the  West. 

The  night  before  I  left  I  called  to  see  the  young 
lady  again — a  piece  of  weakness.  But  I  hated  to 
give  up. 

She  looked  unusually  handsome. 

I  believe  if  she  had  said  a  word  or  had  looked  sweet 
at  me  I  might  have  stayed,  and  I  know  I  should  have 
remained  in  love  with  her.  But  she  did  neither.  When 
I  told  her  I  was  going  away,  she  said,  "  Where  ?"  That 
was  every  word — in  just  such  a  tone  as  if  she  had  met 
me  on  the  comer,  and  I  had  said  I  was  going  to  walk. 
She  was  standing  by  the  mantel  with  her  shapely  arm 
resting  lightly  on  the  marble.  I  said,  "  God  only  knows, 
but  somewhere  far  enough  away." 

"When  are  you  coming  back?" 

"Never." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  she  said  coolly,  arranging  a 
bracelet,  so  coolly  that  it  stung  me  like  a  serpent  and 
Jbrou^t  me  on  my  feet. 

"I'll  be— I    No,  I  will  not,"  I  said.    "Good-by." 
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*'  Good-by."  She  gave  me  her  hand  and  it  was  as 
cool  as  her  voice. 

"  Good-by."  And  mine  was  as  cold  as  if  I  were  dead. 
I  swear,  I  believe  sometimes  I  did  die  right  there  before 
her  and  that  a  new  man  took  my  place  within  me.  At 
any  rate  my  love  for  her  died,  slain  by  the  ice  in  her 
heart ;  and  the  foolish  fribble  I  was  passed  into  a  man 
of  resolution. 

As  I  walked  out  of  her  gate,  I  met  Peck  going  in,  and 
I  did  not  care.  I  did  not  even  hate  him.  I  remember 
that  his  collar  was  up  to  his  ears.  I  heard  afterward 
that  she  aa^pted  him  that  same  week.  For  some  in- 
explicable reason  I  thought  of  John  Marvel  as  I 
walked  home.  I  suddenly  appeared  nearer  to  him 
tlian  I  had  done  since  I  left  college,  and  I  rq^retted 
not  having  answered  his  simple,  affectionate  letters, 

I  .started  West  that  night. 
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In  my  manage  was  a  bull-terrier  puppy — brindled, 
bow4egged  and  bold — at  least,  Jeams  declared  Dix  to 
be  a  bull-pup  of  purest  blood  when  he  sold  him  to  me 
for  five  dollars  and  a  suit  of  clothes  that  had  cost  sixty. 
I  found  later  that  he  had  given  a  quarter  for  him  to  a 
negro  stable-boy  who  had  been  sent  to  dispose  of  him. 
Like  the  American  people,  he  was  of  many  strains;  but, 
like  the  American  people,  he  proved  to  have  good  stuff 
in  him,  and  he  had  the  soul  of  a  lion.  One  eye  was 
bleared,  a  memento  of  some  early  and  indiscreet  inso- 
lence to  some  decisive-clawed  cat;  his  ears  had  been 
crookedly  clipped  and  one  perked  out,  the  other  in,  and 
his  tail  had  been  badly  bobbed;  but  was  as  expressive 
as  the  immortal  Rab's  eloquent  stump.  He  feared  and 
followed  Jeams,  but  he  adored  me.  And  to  be  adored 
by  woman  or  dog  is  something  for  any  man  to  show  at 
the  last  day.  To  lie  and  blink  at  me  by  the  hour  was 
his  chief  occupation.  To  crawl  up  and  lick  my  hand, 
or  failing  that,  my  boot,  was  his  heaven. 

I  always  felt  that,  with  all  my  faults,  which  none  knew 
like  myself,  there  must  be  some  basic  good  in  me  to  in- 
spire so  devoted  a  love. 

When  I  determined  to  leave  for  the  West  the  night  of 
my  final  break  with  Lilian  Poole,  in  my  selfishness  I 
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forgot  Dix;  but  when  I  reached  home  that  night,  sobered 
and  solitary,  there  was  Dix  with  his  earnest,  adoring 
gaze,  his  shrewd  eye  fixed  on  me,  and  his  friendly  twist 
of  the  back.  His  joy  at  my  mere  presence  consoled  me 
and  gave  me  spirit,  though  it  did  not  affect  my  decision. 
Jeams,  who  had  followed  me  from  college,  at  times 
hung  around  my  office,  carried  Miss  Poole  my  notes 
and  flowers  and,  in  the  hour  of  my  prosperity,  blossomed 
out  in  a  gorgeousness  of  apparel  that  partly  accounted 
for  my  heavy  expense  account,  as  well  as  for  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  little  private  stock  I  occasionally 
kept  or  tried  to  keep  in  a  deceptive-looking  desk  which 
I  used  as  a  sideboard  for  myself  and  friends.  He  usu- 
ally wore  an  old  suit  of  mine,  in  which  he  looked  sur- 
prisingly well,  but  on  occasions  he  wore  a  long-tailed 
coat,  a  red  necktie  and  a  large  soft,  light  hat  which, 
cocked  on  the  side  of  his  head,  gave  him  the  air  of  an 
Indian  potentate.  I  think  he  considered  himself  in 
some  sort  a  partner.  He  always  referred  to  me  and  my 
business  as  "us"  and  "our"  business,  and,  on  some 
one's  asking  him  derisively  if  he  were  a  partner  of  mine* 
he  replied,  "Oh,  no,  sir,  only  what  you  might  term  a 
minor  connectee  of  the  Captain."  He  was,  however,  a 
very  useful  fellow,  l)eing  ready  to  do  anything  in  the 
world  I  ordered,  except  when  he  was  tight  or  had  some 
piece  of  rascality  on  foot — occasions  by  no  means  rare. 
He  wore,  at  eli*ction  time,  a  large  and  flaming  badge 
announcing  that  he  was  something  in  his  party — the 
opposite  party  to  mine;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
when  I  was  in  politics  he  perjured  himself  freely  and 
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committed  other  crimes  against  the  purify  of  the  ballot 
on  which  economists  declare  all  Representative  Govern* 
ment  is  founded.  One  of  my  ardent  friends  once  in- 
formed me  that  he  thought  I  ou^ht  not  to  allow  Jeams 
to  wear  that  badge — it  was  insulting  me  openly.  I  told 
him  that  he  was  a  fool,  that  I  was  so  afraid  Jeams  would 
insist  on  my  wearing  one,  too,  I  was  quite  willing  to 
compromise.  In  fact,  I  had  gotten  rather  dependent  on 
him.  Then  he  and  I  held  such  identical  views  as  to 
Peck,  not  to  mention  some  other  mutual  acquaintances, 
and  Jeams  could  show  his  contempt  in  such  delightfully 
insolent  ways. 

I  had  intimated  to  Jeams  some  time  before,  imme- 
diately after  my  first  serious  reverse  in  the  stock  market, 
that  I  was  no  longer  as  fiush  as  I  had  been,  and  that  un- 
less affairs  looked  up  I  might  move  on  to  fresh  pastures 
— or,  possibly,  I  put  it,  to  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise 
of  my  powers;  whereupon  he  promptly  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  accompany  me  and  share  my  fortune.  But  I 
must  say,  he  showed  plainly  his  belief  that  it  was  a  richer 
pasture  which  I  was  contemplating  moving  into,  and  he 
viewed  the  prospect  with  a  satisfaction  much  like  that 
of  a  cat  which,  in  the  act  of  lapping  milk,  has  cream  set 
before  it  The  only  thing  that  puzzled  him  was  that  he 
could  not  understand  why  I  wanted  more  than  I  had. 
He  said  so  plainly. 

*'  What  you  want  to  go  'way  for,  Cap'n  ?  Whyn't  you 
stay  where  you  is  ?  You  done  beat  'em  all — evy  one  of 
'em " 

"Oh I  no,  I  haven't" 
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"Go  'way  Pom  here — ^you  is  an'  you  know  you  ii 
dthat's  the  reason  you  cany  yo'  head  so  high."  (He 
little  knew  the  true  reason.)  *'  An'  if  you  hadn't,  all  you 
got  to  do  is  to  walk  in  yonder — up  yonder  (with  a  tooB 
of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Poole's  home),  an' 
hang  up  your  hat,  and  den  you  ain  got  nuthin'  to  do 
but  jus'  write  yo'  checks." 

I  laughed  at  Jeams's  idea  of  the  situation,  and  of  oU 
Poole's  son-in-law's  position.  But  it  was  rather  a  bit- 
terer laugh  than  he  suspected.  To  soothe  my  conscience 
and  also  to  draw  him  out,  I  said,  thou^  I  did  not  then 
really  think  it  possible: 

**\Vhy,  she's  going  to  marry  Peck." 

Jeams  turned  around  and  actually  spat  out  his  dis- 
gust. 

"\Muit,  dthat  man  I"  Then,  as  he  looked  at  me  to 
assure  himself  that  I  was  jesting,  and  finding  a  shade 
less  amusement  in  my  countenance  than  he  had  ex* 
pected,  he  uttered  a  wise  speech. 

'*  Well,  I  tell  you,  Cap'n— if  dthat  man  gits  her  he 
ought  to  have  her,  'cause  he  done  win  her  an'  you  ain't 
know  how  to  play  de  game.  You  done  discard  de 
wrong  card." 

I  acknowledged  in  my  heart  that  he  had  hit  the  mark, 
and  I  laughed  a  little  less  bitterly,  which  he  felt — as  did 
Dix.  lying  agaiast  my  foot  which  he  suddenly  licked 
twic-e. 

"  .\n'  ril  tell  you  another  thing — you's  well  rid  of  ber. 
Ef  she  likes  dthat  man  lx»',  let  him  have  her,  and  you 
git  another  one.    Der's  plenty  mo/  jes'  as  good  and 
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better,  too,  and  you'll  meek  her  sorry  some  day.  Dthat's 
de  way  I  does.  If  dey  wants  somebody  else,  I  let's  'em 
have  'em.  It's  better  to  let  'em  have  'em  befo'  than 
after." 

When  Jeams  walked  out  of  my  room,  he  had  on  a 
suit  which  I  had  not  had  three  months,  and  a  better 
suit  than  I  was  able  to  buy  again  in  as  many  years. 
But  he  had  paid  me  well  for  it.  I  had  in  mind  his  wise 
saying  when  I  faced  Lilian  Poole  without  a  cent  on 
earth,  with  all  gone  except  my  new-bom  resolution  and 
o£Pered  her  only  myself,  and  as  I  walked  out  of  her  gate 
I  consoled  myself  with  Jeams's  wisdom. 

When  I  left  Miss  Poole  I  walked  straight  home,  and 
having  let  nobody  know,  I  spent  the  evening  packing 
up  and  destroying  old  letters  and  papers  and  odds  and 
ends;  among  them,  all  of  Lilian  Poole's  lettters  and 
other  trash.  At  first,  I  found  myself  tending  to  reading 
over  and  keeping  a  few  letters  and  knickknacks;  but  as  I 
glanced  over  the  letters  and  found  how  sti£P,  measured, 
and  vacant  her  letters  were  as  compared  with  my  burn- 
ing epistles,  in  which  I  had  poured  out  my  heart,  my 
wrath  rose,  and  I  consigned  them  all  to  the  flames, 
whose  heat  was  the  only  warmth  they  had  ever  known. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  thb  sombre  occupation,  with  no 
companion  but  my  angry  reflections  and  no  witness  but 
Dix,  who  was  plainly  aware  that  something  unsuual  was 
going  on  and  showed  his  intense  anxiety,  in  the  only 
method  that  dull  humanity  has  yet  learned  to  catalogue 
as  Dog-talk:  by  moving  around,  wagging  his  stump  of  a 
twist-tail  and  making  odd,  uneasy  sounds  and  move- 
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"Never." 


What!  Welly  damned  if  I  ain'  gwine  wid  you, 
then." 

Tlie  tone  was  so  sincere  and  he  was  evidently  so  much 
in  earnest  that  a  lump  sprang  into  my  throat.  I  turned 
away  to  keep  him  from  seeing  that  I  was  moved,  and  it 
was  to  keep  him  still  from  finding  it  out,  that  I  turned 
on  him  with  well  feigned  savageness  as  he  entered  the 
room. 

"You  look  like  going  with  me,  don't  you!  You 
drunken  scoundrel!  Take  your  hat  oflf,  sir" — for  in  his 
confusion  he  had  wholly  forgotten  his  manners.  They 
now  came  back  to  him. 

"  Ixcuse  me — Cap'n  "  (with  a  low  bow).  "  Ixcuse  me, 
suh.  I  al'ays  removes  my  hat  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  and  sech  distinguished  gent' mens  as  yourself,  suh; 
but,  Cap'n " 

"Drunken  rascal!"  I  muttered,  still  to  hide  my  feel- 
ing. 

"  Cap'n — I  ain'  drunk — I'll  swear  I  ain'  had  a  drink 
not  in — "  He  paused  for  an  appropriate  term  and  gave 
it  up.  " — Not  in — Fll  swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  as — 
as  high  as  Gen'l  Washin's  monument — you  bring  it 
heah — is  you  got  a  Bible?    You  smell  my  breath!" 

"Smell  your  breath!  I  can't  smell  anything  but  your 
breath.    Open  that  window!" 

"Yes,  suh,"  and  the  window  was  meanderingly  ap- 
proached, but  not  reached,  for  he  staggered  slightly  and 
caught  on  a  chair. 

**  Cap'n,  I  ain'  had  a  drink  for  a  year — I'll  swear  to 
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dthat  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  I  ain'  had  a  cent  to  buy 
one  wid  in  a  month — I  was  jus'  comin'  roun'  to  asl  you 
to  gi'  me  one — ^jus'  to  git  de  dust  out  o'  my  throat'' 

''DustI  Clean  those  things  up  there  and  get  some 
dust  in  your  throat" 

"  Yes,  suh — yes,  suh — Cap'n  " — insinuatingly,  as  hk 
eye  fell  on  Dix,  who  was  standing  looking  attentively 
first  at  me  and  then  at  Jeams,  completely  mystified  by 
my  tone,  but  ready  to  take  a  hand  if  there  was  any  need 
for  him.    "Cap'n " 

"Well,  what  is  it?    What  do  you  want  now?" 

"Will  you  lend  me  a  hundred?" 

"A  hundred  dollars?" 

"Yes,  suh — vou  see " 

"  No.  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  licks  if  you  don't  get  to 
work  and  clean  up  that  floor." 

"Cap'n — yes,  suh — I'm  gwine  to  clean  't  up — but 
Cap'n " 

"Well?" 

"Ill  let  you  in — jes'  len'  me  ten — or  five— or  jcs'  one 
dollar — hit's  a  cinch — Lord!  I  can  meek  ten  for  one 
jbt  as  easy — Dee  don'  know  him — Dee  think  he  ain' 
nuthing  but  a  cur  dawg — dats  what  I  told  'em.  And 
111  meek  you  all  de  money  in  the  worl' — I  will  dat** 

"  Wliat  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Well,  you  see,  hits  dthis  away — I  wouldn't  bother 
you  if  dat  yaller  bar-keeper  nigger  hadn'  dean  me  up 
wid  them  d— d  loaded  bones  of  hisn — ^jis'  atole  it 
from  me — yes,  suh — ^jis' — 


"Cleaned  you  up?    When? 
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''Dthis  very  evenin' — I  had  seventeen  dollars  right  in 
my  pocket,  heah.  You  ax  Mr.  Wills  if  I  didn't  He 
seen  me  have  it — I  had  jes'  got  it,  too " 

"You  liar — ^you  just  now  told  me  you  hadn't  had  a 
cent  in  a  month,  and  now  you  say  you  had  seventeen 
dollars  this  evening."    Jeams  reared  himself  up. 

"I  toll  you  dthat?"  He  was  now  steadying  himself 
with  great  gravity  and  trying  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on 
me. 

"Yes." 

"  No,  sir.  I  never  toll  you  dthat  in  this  worF !  'Cause 
'twould  a  been  a  lie — ^and  I  wouldn'  tell  you  a  lie  for 
nuthin'  on  earth — I  never  had  no  seventeen  dollars." 

"I  know  you  didn't — I  know  that's  true,  unless  you 
stole  it;  but  you  said " 

"No,  sir — what  I  said  was — dthat  if  you'd  len'  me 
seventeen  dollars  I'd  take  Dix  there  and  kill  any  dawg 
dthat  yaller  nigger  up  yonder  in  the  Raleigh  Hotel 
could  trot  out — I  didn'  keer  what  he  was — and  I  said 
I'd — give  you  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  skads  I 
picked  up — d that's  what  I  said,  and  you  got  it  wrong." 

"You'U  do  what?" 

"You  see,  hit's  this  away — dthat  big-moufed,  corn- 
fed  yaller  nigger — he  was  allowin'  dthat  Mr.  Mulligan 
had  a  dawg  could  chaw  up  any  dawg  dis  side  o'  tor- 
ment, and  I  lowed  him  a  ten  dthat  I  had  one  's  could 
lick  H — 1  out  o'  any  Mulligan  or  Mulligan's  dawg  top 
o'  groun' — 'n'  dthat  you'd  len'  me  th'  ten  to  put  up." 

"  Well,  you've  lost  one  ten  anyway — I  won't  lend  you 
a  cent,  and  if  I  catch  you  fighting  Dix,  111  give  you  the 
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worst  lambing  you  ever  had  since  Justice  John  had  you 
skinned  for  stealing  those  chickens." 

Jeams  threw  up  his  eyes  in  reprobation. 

"  Now,  Cap'n — ^you  know  I  never  stole  dem  stags 
— dthat  old  jestice  he  jes'  sentenced  me  'cause  you  was 
my  counsel  an'  cause'  I  was  a  nigger  an'  he  had'n  had  a 
chance  at  me  befo' — I  bet  if  I'd  give'  him  half  de  money 
'sted  o'  payin'  you,  he'd  a'  let  me  off  mighty  quick*" 

•*  Pay  me!  you  never  paid  me  a  cent  in  your  life." 

"Well,  I  promised  to  pay  you,  didn'  I?  An'  ain't 
dthat  de  same  thin'  ?  " 

"Not  by  a  big  sight " 

"Dthat's  de  way  gent'mens  does." 

"Oh!  do  they?" 

Jeams  came  t)ack  to  the  main  theme. 

"  Mr.  Hen,  ain*  you  guine  let  me  have  dem  ten  dol- 
lars, sho'  'nough  ?  Hit's  jes'  like  pickin'  money  up  in  de 
road:  Dix  kin  kill  dat  dawg  befo'  you  ken  say  Jack 
Roberson." 

"Jeams,"  I  said,  "look  at  me!" 

"Yes,  suh,  I'm  lookin',"  and  he  was. 

"I  am  going  away  to-night " 

"Well,  I'm  gwine  width  you,  I  ain'  gwine  stay  heah 
by  myself  after  you  and  Dix  is  gone." 

**  No,  you  can't  do  that  I  don't  know  yet  exactly 
where  I  am  going,  I  have  not  yet  decided.  I  am  going 
West — to  a  big  city." 

"  Dthat's  where  I  want  to  go —  "  interrupted  Jeams. 

"  And  when  I  get  settled  III  send  for  Dix — I'm  going 
to  leave  him  with  you." 
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''Yes,  suh,  III  teck  keer  of  him  sure.  I'll  match  hun 
against  any  dawg  in  dthb  town — he  can  kill  dthat  dawg 
of  dthat  yaller  nigger's " 

"  No,  if  you  put  him  in  a  fight,  I'll  kill  you  the  first 
time  I  see  you — d'you  hear?" 

"Yes,  suh — I  ain'  gwine  put  him  in  no  fight.  But  ef 
he  gits  in  a  fight — ^you  know  he's  a  mighty  high-spirited 
dawg — he  don'  like  dawgs  to  come  nosin'  roun'  him. 
Hit  sort  o'  aggrivates  him.    An'  ef  he  should ?  " 

"I'll  whip  you  as  sure  as  you  live " 

"Jes'ef  he  should?" 

"Yes— if  you  let  him." 

"  No,  suh,  I  ain'  gwine  let  him.   You  lef  him  wid  me." 

And  though  I  knew  that  he  was  lying,  I  was  content 
to  leave  the  dog  with  him;  for  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
with  someone,  and  I  knew  he  loved  this  dog  and  hoped 
my  threat  would,  at  least,  keep  him  from  anything  that 
might  hurt  him. 

I  drifted  out  to  the  Club  later  and  casually  dropped 
the  information  that  I  was  going  away.  I  do  not  think 
it  made  much  impression  on  my  friends  there — in  fact, 
I  hardly  think  they  took  the  information  seriously. 
They  were  a  kindly  lot,  but  took  life  and  me  lightly. 

When  I  left  town  at  midnight,  the  rain  was  pouring 
doivn  and  there  was  no  one  at  the  dreary  station  to  see 
me  o£P  but  Jeams  and  Dix,  and  as  the  train  pulled  out  I 
stood  on  the  platform  to  say  good-by  to  Jeams,  who  was 
waving  his  right  hand  sadly,  while  with  the  other  he 
gripped  the  collar  of  the  dejected  Dix  who,  with  his  eyes 
on  me,  struggled  spasmodically  and  viciously. 
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Suddenly  Dix  turned  on  his  captor  with  a  snarl  and 
snap  which  startled  Jeams  so  that  he  let  him  go,  then 
whirling  about,  he  tore  after  the  train  which  was  just 
beginning  to  quicken  its  speed.  He  had  to  rush  over 
ties  and  switch-rods,  but  he  caught  up  and  made  a 
spring  for  the  step.  He  made  good  his  footing,  but 
Jeams  was  running  and  waving  wildly  and,  with  his 
voice  in  my  ears,  I  pushed  the  dog  off  with  my  foot  and 
saw  him  roll  over  between  the  tracks.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  he  picked  himself  up,  and  with 
another  rush,  sprang  again  for  the  step.  This  time 
only  his  forefeet  caught  and  he  hung  on  by  them  for 
a  second,  then  began  to  slip — inch  by  inch  he  was 
slipping  off  as  I  stood  Ti'atching  him,  when,  under  an 
impulse,  fearing  that  he  might  be  killed,  I  hastily, 
and  with  a  sudden  something  in  my  throat,  readied 
down  and  caught  him  just  in  time  to  pull  him  up» 
and  taking  him  in  my  arms  I  bore  him  into  the  car. 
I  confess  that,  as  I  felt  him  licking  my  hands,  a 
warmer  feeling  than  I  had  had  for  some  time  came 
around  my  heart  which  had  been  like  a  lump  of  ioe 
during  these  last  days,  and  I  was  glad  no  one  was  near 
by  who  knew  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  come  what 
might,  I  would  hold  on  to  my  one  faithful  friend. 
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I  first  went  to  the  town  in  which  lived  the  relative, 
the  cousin  of  my  father's  whom  I  have  mentioned.  It 
was  a  bustling,  busy  city  and  he  was  reputed  the  head 
of  the  Bar  in  his  State — a  man  of  lai^  interests  and 
influence.  I  knew  my  father's  regard  for  him.  I  think 
it  was  this  and  his  promise  about  me  that  made  me  go 
to  him  now.  I  thought  he  might  help  me,  at  least  with 
advice;  for  I  had  his  name. 

I  left  my  trunk  and  Dix  at  the  hotel  and  called  on  him 
at  his  large  office.  In  my  loneliness,  I  was  full  of  a 
new-bom  feeling  of  affection  for  this  sole  kinsman.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  he  might  possibly  even  make  me  an 
offer  to  remain  with  him  and  eventually  succeed  to  his 
practice.  I  had  not  seen  him  two  seconds,  however, 
before  I  knew  this  was  folly.  When  I  had  sent  in  my 
name  by  an  obtrusive-eyed  office-boy,  I  was  kept  waiting 
for  some  time  in  the  outer  office  where  the  office-boy 
loudly  munched  an  apple,  and  a  couple  of  clerks 
whispered  to  each  other  with  their  eyes  on  the  private 
office-door.  And  when  I  was  ushered  in,  he  gave  me  a 
single  keen  look  as  I  entered  and  went  on  writing  with- 
out asking  me  to  sit  down,  and  I  would  not  sit  without 
an  invitation.  When  he  had  finished  he  looked  up,  and 
nodded  his  head  with  a  sort  of  jerk  toward  a  chair.    He 
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was  a  large  man  with  a  large  head,  short  gray  hair,  a 
strong  nose,  a  heavy  chin,  and  gray  eyes  close  together, 
without  the  kindliness  either  of  age  or  of  youth.  I 
took  a  step  toward  him  and  in  some  embarrassment 
began  to  speak  rapidly.  I  called  him  "Cousin,"  for 
blood  had  always  counted  for  a  great  deal  with  us,  and 
I  had  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  him  with  pride. 
But  his  sharp  look  stopped  me. 

"Take  a  seat,"  he  said,  more  in  a  tone  of  command 
than  of  invitation,  and  called  me  "Mister."  It  was 
like  plunging  me  into  a  colder  atmosphere.  I  did  not 
sit  down,  but  I  was  so  far  into  my  sentence  I  could  not 
well  stop.  So  I  went  on  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  my  settling  there,  growing  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed and  hot  with  every  word. 

"Have  you  any  money?"  he  asked  shordy. 

"Not  a  cent." 

"  Well,  I  have  none  to  lend  vou.  You  need  not  count 
on  me.  I  would  advise —  "  But  I  did  not  wait  for  him 
to  finish.  I  had  got  hold  of  myself  and  was  self-pos- 
sessed enough  now. 

**  I  did  not  ask  you  to  lend  me  any  money,  cither," 
I  said,  straightening  mvself  up.  "  I  did  ask  you  to  give 
me  some  advice;  but  now  I  do  not  want  that  or  any- 
thing else  you  have,  d n  you !     I  made  a  mistake  in 

coming  to  you,  for  I  am  abundandy  able  to  take  care  of 
mvself." 

Of  course,  I  know  now  that  he  had  something  on  his 
side.  He  supposed  me  a  weak,  worthless  dog,  if  not 
a  "dead-beat"    But  I  was  so  angry  with  him  I  couM 
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not  help  saying  what  I  did.  I  stalked  out  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  me  with  a  bang  that  made  the  glass 
in  the  sash  rattle;  and  the  two  or  three  young  men,  busy 
in  the  outer  office,  looked  up  in  wonder.  I  went  straight 
to  the  hotel  and  took  the  train  to  the  biggest  city  my 
money  would  get  me  to.  I  thought  a  big  city  o£Pered 
the  best  chances  for  me,  and,  at  least,  would  hide  me. 
I  think  the  fact  that  I  had  once  written  a  brief  for  Mr. 
Poole  in  the  matter  of  his  interest  in  car  lines  there 
influenced  me  in  my  selection. 

I  travelled  that  night  and  the  next  day  and  the  night 
following,  and  partly  because  my  money  was  running 
low  and  partly  on  Dix's  account,  I  rode  in  a  day-coach. 
The  6rst  night  and  day  passed  well  enough,  but  the 
second  night  I  was  tired  and  dusty  and  lonely. 

On  the  train  that  night  I  spent  some  serious  hours. 
Disappointment  is  the  mother  of  depression  and  the 
grandmother  of  reflection.  I  took  stock  of  myself  and 
tried  to  peer  into  the  dim  and  misty  future,  and  it  was 
gloomy  work.  Only  one  who  has  started  out  with  the 
world  in  fee,  and  after  throwing  it  away  in  sheer  reckless- 
ness of  folly,  suddenly  hauls  up  to  find  himself  bank- 
rupt of  all  he  had  spumed  in  his  pride:  a  homeless 
and  friendless  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
may  imagine  what  I  went  through.  I  learned  that 
night  what  the  exile  feels;  I  dimly  felt  what  the  outcast 
experiences.  And  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  brought  it 
all  on  myself.  I  had  wantonly  wasted  all  my  substance 
in  riotous  living  and  I  had  no  father  to  return  to — 
nothing,  not  even  swine  to  keep  in  a  strange  land.    I 
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faced  mysdf  on  the  train  that  night,  and  the  effigj  I 
gazed  on  I  admitted  to  be  a  fool. 

The  train,  stuffy  and  hot,  lagged  and  jolted  and 
stoj^)ed,  and  still  I  was  conscious  of  only  that  soul* 
shifting  process  of  self-facing.  The  image  of  Peck,  the 
tortoise,  haunted  me.  At  times  I  dosed  or  even  slept 
very  soundly;  though  doubled  up  like  a  jackJmife,  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  efface  myself  even  in  my  sleep.  But 
when  I  waked,  there  was  still  myself — grim,  lonely, 
homeless — ^haunting  me  like  a  stabbed  corpse  chained 
to  my  side. 

I  was  recalled  to  myself  at  last  by  the  whimperin|P 
of  children  packed  in  a  seat  across  the  able  from  me. 
They  had  all  piled  in  together  the  first  night  somewhere 
with  much  excitement  They  were  now  hungry  and 
frowsy  and  wretched.  There  were  five  of  them,  red- 
cheeked  and  dirty;  complaining  to  their  mother  who, 
worn  and  bedraggled  herself,  yet  never  lost  patience 
with  one  or  raised  her  voice  above  the  soothing  pitch 
in  all  her  consoling. 

At  first  I  was  annoyed  by  them;  then  I  was  amused; 
then  I  wondered  at  her,  and  at  last,  I  almost  envied 
her,  so  lonely  was  I  and  so  content  was  she  with  her 
litde  brood. 

Hitched  on  to  the  train  the  second  night  was  a  private 
car,  said  to  be  that  of  someone  connected  with  a  vio^ 
president  of  the  road.  The  name  of  the  official,  whidi 
I  learned  later,  was  the  same  as  that  of  an  old  college 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  I  had  often  heard  my  father 
mention  him  as  his  successful  rival  with  his  first  sweet* 
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heart,  and  he  used  to  tease  my  mother  by  recalling  the 
charms  of  Kitty  MacKenzie,  the  young  lady  in  question, 
whose  red  golden  hair  he  declared  the  most  beautiful 
hair  that  ever  crowned  a  mortal  head — while  my 
mother,  I  remember,  insisted  that  her  hair  was  merely 
carroty,  and  that  her  beauty,  though  undeniable,  was 
distinctly  of  the  milkmaid  order — a  shaft  which  was 
will  aimed,  for  my  mother's  beauty  was  of  the  delicate, 
aristocratic  type.  The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Leigh  had 
been  a  suitor  of  hers  before  my  father  met  her,  and 
having  been  discarded  by  her,  had  consoled  himself 
with  the  pretty  giri,  to  whom  my  father  had  been  atten- 
tive before  he  met  and  fell  "head  over  heels  in  love" 
with  a  new  star  at  a  college  ball. 

Mr.  Leigh,  I  knew,  had  gone  West,  and  grown  up 
to  be  a  banker,  and  I  wondered  vaguely  if  by  any  chance 
he  could  be  the  same  person. 

The  train  should  have  reached  my  destination  in  time 
for  breakfast,  and  we  had  all  looked  forward  to  it  and 
made  our  arrangements  accordingly.  The  engine, 
however,  which  had  been  put  on  somewhere  during  the 
night,  had  "given  out,"  and  we  were  not  only  some 
hours  late,  but  were  no  longer  able  to  keep  steadily  even 
the  snail's  pace  at  which  we  had  been  crawling  all  night. 
The  final  stop  came  on  a  long  upgrade  in  a  stretch  of 
broken  country  sparsely  settled,  and  though  once  heavily 
wooded,  now  almost  denuded.  Here  the  engine,  after 
a  last  futile,  gasping  e£Port,  finally  gave  up,  and  the 
engineer  descended  for  the  dozenth  time  to  see  "what 
be  could  do  about  it"    To  make  matters  worse,  the 
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water  in  our  car  had  given  out,  and  though  we  had  been 
passing  streams  a  little  before,  there  was  no  water  in 
sight  where  we  stopped.  It  soon  became  known  that 
we  should  have  to  wait  until  a  brakeman  could  walk 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  miles  off,  and  have 
another  engine  despatched  to  our  aid  from  a  town 
thirty  or  more  miles  away.  So  long  as  there  had  been 
hope  of  keeping  on,  however  faint,  there  had  been 
measurable  content,  and  the  grumbling  which  had  been 
heard  at  intervals  all  the  latter  part  of  the  night  had 
been  sporadic  and  subdued;  but  now,  when  the  last 
hope  was  gone,  and  it  was  known  that  we  were  at  last 
"stuck"  for  good,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  ill-humor 
from  the  men,  though  the  women  in  the  car  still  kept 
silent,  partly  subdued  by  their  dishevelled  condition 
and  pardy  because  they  were  content  for  once,  while 
Ibtening  to  the  men.  Now  and  then  a  man  who  had 
been  foni'ard  would  come  back  into  the  car,  and 
address  someone  present,  or  speak  to  the  entire  car, 
and  in  the  silence  that  fell  everv  one  Ibtened  until  be 
had  delivered  himself.  But  no  one  had  yet  given  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  delay. 

At  last,  a  man  who  sat  near  me  gave  an  explanation* 
'*llie  engine  last  time  because  it  had  too  heavy  a  load. 
It's  a  heavy  train,  anj'way,  and  they  put  a  private  car 
on  and  the  engine  could  not  pull  it,  that's  all  that'a  the 
matter."  He  spoke  with  the  finality  of  a  judge,  and  sal 
back  in  his  seat,  and  we  all  knew  that  he  had  hit  the 
mark,  and  given  the  true  cause.  Henceforward  be 
was  regarded  with  respect     He  really  knew  thingiw 
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I  insensibly  took  note  of  him.  He  was  a  middle-sized, 
plain-looking  man  with  bright  eyes  and  a  firm  mouth. 
Whether  by  a  coincidence  or  not,  just  at  that  moment 
something  appeared  to  have  given  way  in  the  car: 
babies  began  to  cry;  children  to  fret,  and  the  elders  to 
fume  and  grumble.  In  a  short  time  every  one  in  the 
car  was  abusing  the  railroad  and  its  management. 
Their  inconsiderateness,  their  indi£Perence  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  passengers. 

"They  pay  no  more  attention  to  us  and  take  no 
more  care  of  us  than  if  we  were  so  many  cattle," 
growled  a  man.  "I  couldn't  get  a  single  berth  last 
night"  He  was  a  big,  sour-looking  fellow,  who  wore 
patent-leather  shoes  on  his  large  feet,  and  a  silk  hat,  now 
much  rubbed — and  a  dirty  silk  handkerchief  was  tucked 
in  his  soiled  collar,  and  in  his  soiled  shirt  front  showed 
a  supposititious  diamond.  He  was,  as  I  learned  later, 
named  Wringman,  and  was  a  labor-leader  of  some  note. 

"  Not  as  much  as  of  cattle — ^for,  at  least,  they  water 
them/'  said  another,  "they  care  nothing  about  our 
comfort." 

''Unless  they  ride  in  a  Pullman,"  interjected  the  man 
near  me,  who  had  explained  the  situation. 

Hie  woman  with  the  five  children  suddenly  turned. 
"And  that's  true,  too,"  she  said,  with  a  glance  of  ap- 
preciation at  him  and  a  sudden  flash  of  hate  at  the 
big  man  with  the  diamond.  0£P  and  on  all  night 
the  children  had,  between  naps,  b^ged  for  water,  and 
the  mother  had  trudged  back  and  forth  with  the  patience 
of  an  Egyptian  water-carrier,  but  now  the  water  had 
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pven  out,  and  the  younger  ones  had  been  whimpering 
because  they  were  hungry. 

I  went  for^-ard,  and  al)out  the  engine,  where  I  stood 
for  a  time,  looking  on  while  we  waited,  I  heard  further 
criticism  of  the  road,  but  along  a  different  line,  from  the 
trainmen: 

"Well,  ril  have  to  stand  it,"  said  one  of  them,  the 
cngim*er,  a  man  [>ast  middle-age.  '*No  more  strikes 
for  me.  That  one  on  the  C  B.  and  B.  I),  taught  me 
!i  h\sson.  I  wiLs  pn'tly  well  fixe<l  then — had  a  nice 
hous(>  and  lot  'most  [mid  for  in  the  Building  Company* 
and  the  furniture  ull  |)iiid  for,  except  a  few  instal- 
inents,  and  it  all  went.  I  thought  we'd  'a*  starved 
tliat  winter   -and  inv  wife's  lieen  sick  ever  since." 

'*!  know."  said  his  friend,  *'but  if  thev  cut  down 
we've  got  to  fight.     I'm  willin*  to  star\'e  to  heat  *em/* 

"  You  may  Im*;  hut  y(»u  ain't  g«>t  little  children  and  a 
siek  wife." 

A  little  later  I  saw  the  flitshilv  dn*sscHl  man  with  the 
dirty  handkerchief  talking  to  him,  and  insisting  that 
they  should  fight  the  eom[>Any:  "We'll  bring  'em 
to  their  knet*s/'  he  sjiid,  with  many  oaths,  llir  engineer 
k«'pt  .silencr,  the  younpT  man  assented  warmly. 

I  went  luick  to  my  ear.  Pnvsently  matters  grew  so 
bad  in  the  (*ar  that  my  sym[)athies  fur  the  children  were 
arous4'<l,  and  I  determim^tl  to  mv  if  1  could  not  ameliorale 
the  conditions  somewhat.  I  went  luick  to  the  Pullman 
ear  to  mi*  if  there  was  any  chance  of  buying  some  food: 
but  the  hagpinl  KM>king  [>orter  said  there  was  nothing 
un  tlic  car.    **'Iliey  usually  go  in  to  breakfast/*  he 
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explained.  My  only  chance  would  be  the  private  car 
behind.  So,  after  I  had  been  forward  and  ascertained 
that  we  would  not  get  away  for  at  least  an  hour 
more,  I  went  back  and  offered  to  look  after  the  older 
children  of  the  litde  family.  '*  I  am  going  to  take 
my  dog  for  a  run;  I'll  take  the  little  folks  too.''  The 
mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  child,  hardly  more 
than  a  baby,  tugging  at  her,  looked  unutterably  tired, 
and  was  most  grateful  to  me.  I  took  the  older  children 
and  went  down  the  bank,  and  turning  back,  began  to 
pick  the  straggling  wild  flowers  beside  the  track.  As 
we  passed  the  private  car,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
cook  tossed  a  waiterful  of  scraps  out  on  the  ground  on 
which  both  Dixie  and  the  children  threw  themselves. 
But,  though  there  was  plenty  of  bread,  it  had  all  been 
ruined  by  being  in  the  slop-water;  so  Dixie  was  soon 
left  in  undisturbed  possession. 

A  litde  beyond  the  end  of  the  train  we  came  on  a 
young  girl  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  as  ourselves. 
Her  back  was  toward  us,  but  her  figure  was  straight 
and  supple,  and  her  motions  easy  and  full  of  spring. 
The  sight  of  the  young  lady  so  fresh  and  cool,  with  the 
morning  sun  shining  on  a  thick  coil  of  shining  hair,  quite 
revived  me.  I  drew  near  to  get  a  good  look  at  her  and 
also  to  be  within  shot  of  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  should 
opportunity  offer.  If  I  were  a  novelist  trying  to  de- 
scribe her  I  should  say  that  she  was  standing  just  at 
the  foot  of  a  bank  with  a  clump  of  green  bushes  behind 
her,  her  arms  full  of  flowers  which  she  had  gathered. 
For  all  these  were  there,  and  might  have  been  created 
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there  for  her,  so  harmonious  were  they  with  the  fresh 
young  face  above  them  and  the  pliant  form  which 
clasped  them.  I  might  further  have  likened  her  to 
Proserpine  with  her  young  arms  full  of  blossoms  from 
Sicilian  meads;  for  she  resembled  her  in  other  ways 
than  in  embracing  flowers  and  breathing  fragrance  as 
she  stood  in  the  morning  light.  But  truth  to  tell»  h 
was  only  later  that  I  thought  of  these.  The  first  im- 
pression I  received,  as  it  will  be  tlie  last,  was  of  her  eyes. 
Dimples,  and  snow-white  teeth;  changing  expressidi 
where  light  and  shadow  played,  with  every  varjring 
feeling,  and  where  color  came  and  went  like  roses 
thrown  on  lilies,  and  lilies  on  roses,  all  came  to  me  later 
on.  But  that  was  in  another  phase.  Her  eyes  were 
what  I  saw  at  first,  and  never  since  have  I  seen  the 
morning  or  the  evening  star  swimming  in  rosy  light  but 
thev  have  come  back  to  me.     I  remember  I  wore  a 

« 

blue  suit  and  had  on  an  old  yachting  cap,  which  I  had 
gotten  once  when  on  a  short  cruise  with  a  friend.     I  was 
feeling  quite  pleas^ni  with  myself.   She  suddenly  turned. 
**Arp  vou  the  brakeman?*' 

m 

'*  .\(),  I  am  not."  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  my 
suddrn  fall.     '*  But  perhaps  I  can  serve  you  ?"  I  added. 

*M)h!  I  b<*g  [mrdon!  No,  I  thank  you.  I  only 
wanted  to  ask —     However,  it  U  nothing." 

I>i.x  had,  on  lM*ing  let  out.  and  .satisfying  himadf 
that  I  was  coming  along,  made  a  wild  dash  down  Ibe 
bank  and  alongside  the  train,  and  now  on  his  return 
rush,  catching  sight  of  the  young  lady  in  her  fresh  frodk* 
without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  an  introduction* 
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he  made  a  dash  for  her  and  sprang  up  on  her  as  if  he 
had  known  her  all  his  life.  I  called  to  him,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  before  I  could  stop  him,  he  was  up  telling 
her  what  after  my  first  look  at  her  I  should  have  liked 
to  tell  her  myself:  what  a  sweet  charming  creature  we 
thought  her. 

Dixie  had  no  scruples  of  false  pride  inculcated  by  a 
foolish  convention  of  so-called  society.  He  liked  her  and 
said  so,  and  she  liked  him  for  it,  while  I  was  glad  to  shine 
for  a  moment  in  the  reflected  glory  of  being  his  master. 

"What  a  fine  dog!"  she  exclaimed  as  she  patted  him, 
addressing  the  children,  who,  with  soiled  clothes  and 
tousled  heads,  were  gazing  at  the  spick-and-span  appari- 
tion in  open-mouthed  wonder.  "  How  I  envy  you  such 
a  dog." 

"He  ain't  ours,  he  belongs  to  him,"  said  the  child, 
pointing  to  me,  as  I  stooped  at  a  little  distance  pretend- 
ing to  pull  blossoms  while  I  listened. 

"Oh I  Who  is  he?  Is  he  your  father?"  My  face 
was  averted. 

"OhI  no.  We  don't  know  who  he  is;  he  just  took 
us  so." 

Took  you  so?" 

You  see,"  explained  the  next  older  one,  "our  mother, 
she's  got  the  baby  and  Janet,  and  the  gentleman,  he 
said  he  would  take  us  and  get  some  wild  flowers,  be- 
cause we  hadn't  had  any  breakfast,  and  that  dog" — 
But  the  dog  was  forgotten  on  the  instant 

"Have  not  had  any  breakfastl"  exclaimed  the  young 
lady  with  astonishment 
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"No;  you  see,  we  had  some  bread  last  night,  bol 
that's  given  out  She  ate  the  last  piece  last  night — '* 
(she  pointed  at  the  smallest  child)— "and  we  were  so 
hungry;  she  cried,  and  Mamma  cried,  and  that  gentle 


man " 


By  this  time  I  had  turned  and  I  now  stepped  forward. 
I  confess,  that  as  I  turned,  wrath  was  in  my  heart,  bat 
at  sight  of  that  horrified  face,  in  its  sympathy,  my  anger 
died  away. 

"Oh  I  and  to  diink  what  I  wasted  I  How  did  it 
happen?" 

"  The  train  was  late  and  they  had  expected  to  get  in  to 
breakfast,  but  the  engine  gave  out,"  I  explained* 

"And  they  have  not  had  any  breakfast?" 

"No  one  on  the  train." 

"You  see,"  chimed  in  the  oldest  girl,  glad  to  be  able 
to  add  information,  "  the  train's  heavy  anyway,  and  tbej 
put  a  private  car  on,  and  it  was  more  than  the  engine 
could  pull,  that's  all  that's  the  matter." 

The  young  lady  turned  to  me: 

"L>o  you  mean  that  our  car  has  caused  all  this 
tmuble?" 

I  nodded.     "  I  don't  know  about  'all,'  but  it  helped." 

"You  poor  little  dears!"  she  said,  rushing  lo  the 
children,  "come  with  me."  And,  taking  the  youngest 
child  by  the  hand,  she  hurried  to  the  rear  steps  of  tlie 
car,  with  the  others  dose  behind,  while  Dixie,  who 
appeared  to  know  what  was  in  store,  walked  dose 
beside  her  knee,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  leave 
out" 
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As  the  train  stood  on  an  embankment,  the  step  was 
too  high  for  her  to  climb  up,  so  I  offered  to  put  the 
children  up  on  the  top  step  for  her.  Then  came  the 
difficulty  of  her  getting  up  herself.  She  called  the 
porter,  but  the  door  was  shut  and  there  was  no  answer. 

"Let  me  help  you  up,  too,"  I  said.  "Here,  you  can 
reach  the  rail,  and  step  in  my  hand  and  spring  up.  I 
can  help  you  perfecdy  well — as  though  you  were  mount- 
ing a  horse,"  I  added,  seeing  her  hesitate.  And,  without 
giving  her  time  to  think,  I  stooped  and  lifted  her  to  the 
step.  As  she  sprang  up,  the  door  opened,  and  a  pordy 
lady,  richly  dressed  and  with  several  diamond  rings  on, 
came  out  on  the  platform.  She  gazed  on  the  litde 
group  with  astonishment. 

"Why,  Eleanor,  what  b  this?    Who  are  these?" 

"They  are  some  poor  children.  Aunt,  who  have  had 
no  breakfast,  and  I  am  going  to  give  them  some." 

"Why,  they  can't  come  in  here,  my  dear.  Those 
dirty  litde  brats  come  in  our  carl  It  is  impossible,  my 
dear." 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  not.  Aunty,"  said  the  young  girl  with  a 
laugh,  "they  have  had  no  breakfast." 

"  Give  them  food,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  but  I  beg 
you  not  to  bring  them  into  this  car.  Look  how  dirty 
they  are  I  Why,  they  might  give  us  all  some  terrible 
diseasel" 

But  Miss  Eleanor  had  closed  her  ears  to  the  plump 
lady's  expostuladons,  and  was  arranging  with  a  surly 
servant  for  something  to  eat  for  the  children.  And 
just  then  the  question  of  their  invasion  of  the  car  was 
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settled  by  the  train's  starting.  I  undertook  to  run  for- 
ward alongside  the  car,  but  seeing  an  open  ravine  ahead 
spanned  by  a  trestle,  and  that  the  train  was  quickening 
its  speed,  I  caught  Dixie  and  threw  him  up  on  the  rear 
platform,  and  then  swung  myself  up  after  him.  Tlie 
rear  door  was  still  unlocked,  so  I  opened  it  to  pass 
through  tlie  car.  Just  inside,  the  elderiy  lady  was 
sitting  back  in  an  umi-chair  with  a  novel  in  her  lap, 
though  she  was  cngagi*d  at  the  moment  in  aoftly 
polishing  her  nuils.  She  stopped  long  enough  to 
raise  her  jewelled  lorgnette,  and  take  a  shot  at  me 
dirough  it: 

**Arc  vou  the  brakeman?"  she  called. 

"No.  Madiimc/'  I  said  grimly,  thinking,  "Well,  I 
must  have  u  bnikeinan's  air  to-day." 

•'(Jh:    Will  you  ring  that  Ml?" 

'*  (  Vrtainly.'*  I  rang  and.  passing  on,  was  met  by  the 
{Mirtrr  (timing  to  answer  the  l)ell. 

**This  is  a  private  car,"  he  said  shortly,  bloddng  m 
wav. 

**  I  know  it."     I  lookcnl  him  in  the  eve. 

"ViMi  can't  go  lh\K>  this  car." 

"  ( )h !  yes.  I  can.  I  have  got  to  go  through  it  Mote 
out  of  mv  wav." 

My  tone  and  manner  impressed  him  sufficiently,  and 
hf  surlily  niov(*«l  aside,  muttering  to  himself;  and  I 
pasMtl  on,  just  conscious  that  tlie  stout  lady  had  posted 
li«TM'lf  at  the  (»|M*ning  of  the  {uissage-way  behind,  and 
had  licrkoiieil  to  the  |>orter,  who  sprang  toward  her  with 
alacrity.    As  I  passed  Umnigh  the  open  aaloan,  the 
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young  lady  was  engaged  in  supplying  my  litde  charges 
with  large  plates  of  bread  and  butter,  while  a  grinning 
cooky  in  his  white  apron  and  cap,  was  bringing  a  yet 
further  supply.  She  turned  and  smiled  to  me  as  I 
passed. 

"  Won't  you  have  something,  too  ?  It  is  a  very  poor 
apology  for  a  breakfast;  for  we  had  finished  and  cleared 
away,  but  if " 

"These  litde  tots  don't  appear  to  think  so,"  I  said, 
my  ill-humor  evaporating  under  her  smile. 

"Well,  won't  you  have  something?" 

I  declined  thb  in  my  best  Chesterfieldian  manner, 
alleging  that  I  must  go  ahead  and  tell  their  mother  what 
a  good  fairy  they  had  found. 

"Oh!  it  b  nothing.  To  think  of  these  poor  litde 
things  being  kept  without  breakfast  all  morning.  My 
father  will  be  very  much  disturbed  to  find  that  this  car 
has  caused  the  delay." 

"Not  if  he  is  like  his  sister,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
but  I  only  bowed,  and  said,  "  I  will  come  back  in  a  litde 
while,  and  get  them  for  their  mother."  To  which  she 
replied  that  she  would  send  them  to  their  mother  by  the 
porter,  thereby  cutdng  off  a  chance  which  I  had  prom* 
ised  myself  of  possibly  getting  another  glimpse  of  her. 
But  the  sight  of  myself  at  this  moment  in  a  mirror 
hastened  my  departure.  A  large  smudge  of  black  was 
across  my  face,  evidently  from  a  hand  of  one  of  the 
children.  The  prints  of  the  fingers  in  black  were  plain 
on  my  diedc,  while  a  broad  smear  ran  across  my  nose. 
No  wonder  they  thou^t  me  a  brakeman. 
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As  I  reached  the  front  door  of  the  car  I  found  it 
locked  and  I  could  not  open  it  At  the  same  moment 
the  porter  appeared  behind  me. 

"Ef  youll  git  out  of  my  way,  Til  open  it/'  he  said  in 
a  tone  so  insolent  that  my  gorge  rose. 

I  stood  aside  and,  still  muttering  to  himself,  be  un- 
locked the  door,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  knob,  stood 
aside  for  me  to  pass.  As  I  passed  I  turned  to  look  for 
Dixie,  who  was  following  me,  and  I  caught  the  words, 
**  I'se  tired  o*  po'  white  folks  and  dogs  in  my  car."  At 
the  same  moment  Dixie  passed  and  he  gave  him  a  kick, 
which  drew  a  litde  yelp  of  surprise  from  him.  My 
blood  suddenly  boiled.  The  door  was  still  open  and» 
quick  as  light,  I  caught  the  porter  by  the  collar  and  with 
a  yank  jerked  him  out  on  the  platform.  The  door 
slammed  to  as  he  came,  and  I  had  him  to  myself.  With 
my  hand  still  on  his  throat  I  gave  him  a  shake  that  made 
his  teeth  ratde. 

"You  black  scoundrel,"  I  said  furiously.  **I  have 
a  good  mind  to  fling  you  off  this  train,  and  break  your 
neck."     ITie  negro's  face  was  ashy. 

**  Indeed,  Ikkss,"  he  said,  '*  I  didn'  mean  no  harm  in 
the  world  by  what  I  said.  If  I  had  known  you  was  one 
of  dese  gendemens,  I'd  'a'  never  said  a  word;  nor  sub, 
that  I  wouldn*.  An'  I  wouldn'  'a'  tetched  your  dorg 
for  nuthin',  no  suh." 

'Well,  I'll  teach  you  something,"  I  sakl.  ''Ill 
teach  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  b^ad,  at 
Icmst.'*' 

"  Yes,  suh,  yes,  suh,"  be  said,  "  I  always  is,  I  always 
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tries  to  be,  I  just  didn't  know;  nor  sub,  I  axes  your 
pardon.     I  didn'  mean  nuthin'  in  the  wori'/' 

''  Now  go  in  there  and  learn  to  behave  yourself  in  the 
future,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  suh,  I  will."  And,  with  another  bow,  and  a 
side  look  at  Dix,  who  was  now  growling  ominously,  he 
let  himself  in  at  the  door  and  I  passed  on  forward. 
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When,  a  little  later,  my  small  char;^  were  biougfat 
back  to  their  mother  (to  whom  I  had  explained  their 
absence),  it  was  by  the  young  lady  herself,  and  I  never 
saw  a  more  grateful  picture  than  that  young  girl,  in 
her  fresh  travelling  costume,  convoying  those  children 
down  the  cur  aisle.  Her  greeting  of  the  tired  mother 
was  a  refreshment,  and  a  minute  after  she  had  gone 
the  mother  offered  me  a  part  of  a  substantial  supplj 
of  sandwiches  which  she  had  brought  her,  so  that  I 
found  myself  not  ({uitc  so  much  in  sympathy  as  before 
with  the  criticism  of  die  road  that  was  now  l>eing  freely 
l)andie<l  about  the  car,  and  which  appeared  to  have 
made  all  the  |>assengers  as  one. 

Not  long  after  this  we  dropped  the  private  car  at  a 
station  and  procc*e<led  on  without  it.  We  had,  how- 
ever, not  gone  far  when  we  stop[)e<l  and  were  run  into  a 
siding  and  again  waited,  and  after  a  time,  a  timin 
whizzetl  by  us — a  s[)ecial  train  with  but  two  private  can 
on  it.  It  was  going  at  a  clipping  rate,  but  it  did  not  run 
so  fast  diat  we  did  not  recognize  the  private  car  we  had 
dropped  some  way  back,  and  it  soon  became  known 
throughout  our  train  that  we  had  l)een  sidetracked  to 
let  a  special  with  private  cars  have  the  right-of-waj.    I 
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confess  that  my  gorge  rose  at  this,  and  when  the  man  in 
front  of  me  declared  that  we  were  the  most  patient  people 
on  earth  to  give  public  franchises,  pay  for  travelling  on 
trains  run  by  virtue  of  them,  and  then  stand  being 
shoved  aside  and  inconvenienced  out  of  all  reason  to 
allow  a  lot  of  bloated  dead-heads  to  go  ahead  of  us  in 
their  special  trains,  I  chimed  in  with  him  heartily. 

"Well,  the  road  belongs  to  them,  don't  it?"  inquired 
a  thin  man  with  a  wheezing  voice.  "That  was  Canter's 
private  train,  and  he  took  on  the  Aigand  car  at  that 
station  back  there." 

"'They  own  the  road!'  How  do  they  own  it? 
How  did  they  get  it?"  demanded  the  first  speaker 
warmly. 

"Why,  you  know  how  they  got  it.  They  got  it  in 
the  panic — that  is,  they  got  the  controlling  interest." 

"Yes,  and  then  ran  the  stock  down  till  they  had  got 
control  and  then  reorganized  and  cut  out  those  that 
wouldn't  sell — or  couldn't — the  widows  and  orphans 
and  infants — that's  the  way  they  got  it." 

"Well,  the  court  upheld  it?" 

"Yes,  under  the  law  they  had  had  made  themselves 
to  suit  themselves.  You  know  how  'twas  I  You  were 
there  when  'twas  done  and  saw  how  they  flung  their 
money  around — or  rather  the  Argand  money — for  I 
don't  believe  Canter  and  his  set  own  the  stock  at  all. 
I'll  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  every  share  is  up  as 
collateral  in  old  Argand's  bank." 

"Oh I  Well,  it's  all  the  same  thing.  They  stand  in 
together.    They  run  the  bank — the  bank  lends  money; 
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they  buy  the  stock  and  put  it  up  for  the  loan,  and  then 
run  the  road.'' 

"And  us/'  diipped  in  the  other;  for  they  had  now 
gotten  into  a  high  good-humor  with  each  other — ''  they 
get  our  franchises  and  our  money,  and  then  side-track 
us  without  breakfast  while  they  go  sailing  by — in  cars 
that  they  call  theirs,  but  which  we  pay  for.  I  do  think 
we  are  the  biggest  fooLs!" 

" That's  Socialistic! "  said  his  friend  again.  "  You've 
been  reading  that  fellow's  articles  in  the  Sunday  papers. 
What's  his  name?" 

**No,  I've  been  thinking.  I  don't  care  what  it  is. 
it's  the  truth,  and  I'm  tired  of  it." 

"They  say  he's  a  Jew,"  interrupted  the  former. 

"  I  don't  care  what  he  is,  it*s  the  truth,'*  asserted  the 
other  doggedly. 

"Well,  I  rather  think  it  is,"  agreed  hLs  friend;  "but 
then,  Tm  hungry,  and  there  isn't  even  any  water  on  the 
car." 

"And  they  guzzle  champagne!"  sneered  the  oCher, 
"which  we  pay  for,"  he  added. 

"You're  a  stockholder?" 

"Yes,  in  a  small  way;  but  I  might  as  well  own  stock 
in  a  paving-company  to  Hell.  My  father  helped  to 
hiiilii  this  nMul  and  used  to  take  great  pride  in  it  They 
usi^l  to  give  the  st(x*kholders  then  a  free  ride  onoe  a 
year  to  the  annual  mc^eting,  and  it  made  them  all  fed 
as  if  tlx'V  ownc^l  the  n)ad." 

"But  now  they  give  fn*e  passes  not  to  the 
holders,  but  to  the  legislators  and  the  judges.'* 
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"It  pays  better/'  said  his  friend,  and  they  both 
laughed.  It  appeared,  indeed,  rather  a  good  joke  to  them 
— or,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  which  they  could  do 
about  it,  so  they  might  as  well  take  it  good-humoredly. 

By  this  time  I  had  learned  that  my  neighbor  with  the 
five  children  was  the  wife  of  a  man  named  McNeil, 
who  was  a  journeyman  machinist,  but  had  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  strike  in  another  city,  and,  after  waiting 
around  for  months,  had  gone  North  to  find  employment, 
and  having  at  last  gotten  it,  had  now  sent  for  them  to 
come  on.  She  had  not  seen  him  for  months,  and  she 
was  looking  forward  to  it  now  with  a  happiness  that  was 
quite  touching.  Even  the  discomforts  of  the  night  could 
not  dull  her  joy  in  the  anticipation  of  meeting  her  hus- 
band — and  she  constandy  enheartened  her  droopy  litde 
brood  with  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  their  "dear 
Daddv." 

Finally  after  midday  we  arrived. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  and  smelb  of  that 
station,  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  sort  of  temporary  resting-place  for  lost  souls — 
and  I  was  one  of  them.  Had  Dante  known  it,  he  must 
have  pictured  it,  with  its  reek  and  grime.  The  pro- 
cession of  tired,  bedraggled  travellers  that  streamed  in 
through  the  black  gateways  to  meet  worn  watchers  with 
wan  smiles  on  their  tired  faces,  or  to  look  anxiously 
and  in  vain  for  friends  who  had  not  come,  or  else  who 
had  come  and  gone.  And  outside  the  roar  of  the 
grimy  current  that  swept  through  the  black  street 

I  had  no  one  to  look  for;  so,  after  helping  my  nei^bor 
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and  her  frowsy  little  brood  off,  I  sauntered  along 
Dix  at  my  beel»  feeling  about  as  lonely  as  a  man  can  feel 
on  this  populated  earth.  After  gazing  about  and  re- 
fusing  sternly  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the  numerous 
cabmen  who  wildly  waved  their  whips  toward  me, 
shouting:  "Kebsuh — kebsuh — keb— keb— keb?"  with 
wearying  iteration,  I  had  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  the  least  noisy  of  them,  when  I  became  conscious 
that  my  fellow-traveller,  Mrs.  McNeil  with  her  little 
clan,  was  passing  out  of  the  station  unescorted  and  was 
looking  about  in  a  sort  of  lost  way.  On  my  speaking  to 
her,  her  face  brightened  for  a  moment,  but  clouded 
again  iastantly,  as  she  said,  "Oh!  sir,  he's  gone!  He 
came  to  me(*t  me  this  morning;  but  the  train  was  late 
and  he  cf)uldn't  wait  or  he*d  lose  his  job,  so  he  had  to  go» 
and  tlie  kind  rnan  at  the  gate  told  me  he  left  the  message 
for  me.  But  however  shall  I  get  there  with  all  the 
children,  for  1  haven't  a  cent  left!** 

The  tears  wellwl  up  in  her  eyes  as  she  came  to  her 
sad  litUe  confession.  And  I  said,  "Oh!  Well,  I  think 
we  can  managi*  it  somehow.     You  have  hLs  address?* 

"Oh!  yes,  sir,  I  have  it  here,"  and  she  pulled  out  an 
empty  little  pocket-lxxik  from  the  breast  of  her  worn 
fnx'k,  and  while  she  gave  the  baby  to  the  eldest  girl  to 
hold,  tn^mblingly  opened  the  purse.  In  it  was  only  a 
cnimplfNl  U'tter  and,  liesides  this,  a  key — these  were  all. 
She  oprm^l  the  letter  tenderly  and  handed  it  to  me. 
I  read  the  addn'ss  and  fastened  it  in  my  menuHj. 

"Now."  I  said,  "we'll  straighten  this  out  dimdy/ 
I  turned  and  called  a  hackman«    "  I  want  a  carriage.** 
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There  was  a  rush,  but  I  was  firm  and  insisted  on  a 
hack.  However,  as  none  was  to  be  had,  I  was  fain  to 
content  myself  with  a  one-horse  cab  of  much  greater  age 
than  dimension. 

Bundling  them  in  and  directing  the  driver  to  go 
around  and  get  the  trunk  from  the  baggage-room,  I 
mounted  beside  him  and  took  Dix  between  my  feet  and 
one  of  the  children  in  my  arms,  and  thus  made  my  entry 
into  the  city  of  my  future  home.  My  loneliness  had 
somehow  disappeared. 

My  prot^g^'s  destination  turned  out  to  be  a  long 
way  off,  quite  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
working  people  had  their  little  homes — a  region  I  was 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  later.  As  we  began 
to  pass  bakeries  and  cook-shops,  the  children  began 
once  more  to  clamor  to  their  mother  for  something  to 
eat,  on  which  the  poor  thing  tried  to  quiet  them  with 
promises  of  what  they  should  have  when  they  reached 
home.  But  I  could  perceive  that  her  heart  was  low 
within  her,  and  I  stopped  at  a  cook-shop  and  bought  a 
liberal  allowance  of  bread  and  jam  and  cookies,  on 
which  the  young  things  fell  to  like  famished  wolves, 
while  their  mother  overwhelmed  me  with  blessings. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  and  were  still  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  when  a  handsome  open  carriage  drove  by  us, 
and  as  it  passed,  there  sat  in  it  the  young  lady  I  had 
seen  on  the  train,  with  a  pleasant  looking  elderly  man, 
whom  I  conjectured  to  be  her  father,  and  who  appeared 
in  a  very  good-humor  with  her  or  himself.  As  I  was 
gazing  at  them,  her  eyes  fell  full  into  mine,  and  after  a 
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hidf-moment's  mystification,  ahe  recognised  me  as  I 
lifted  my  hat»  and  her  face  lit  up  with  a  pleasant  smile 
of  recognition.  I  found  my  feelings  divided  between 
pleasure  at  her  sweet  return  of  my  bow  and  chagrin  that 
she  should  find  me  in  such  a  predicament;  for  I  knew 
what  a  ridiculous  figure  I  must  cut  with  the  dog  between 
my  feet  and  a  frowsy  child,  thickly  smeared  with  jam, 
in  my  arms.  In  fact,  I  could  see  that  the  girl  was  talk* 
ing  and  laughing  spiritedly  with  her  father,  evidently 
about  us.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  shame  at  the  figure 
I  must  cut,  and  I  wondered  if  she  would  not  think  I 
had  lied  to  her  in  saying  that  I  had  never  met  them  be- 
fore.    I  did  not  know  that  the  smile  had  been  for  Diz. 

Wlien  we  reached,  after  a  good  hour's  drive,  the  little 
street  for  which  we  were  bound,  I  found  my  forecast 
fairly  correct.  The  dingy  little  house,  on  which  was  the 
rusted  number  given  Mrs.  McNeil  in  her  husband's 
letter,  was  shut  up  and  bore  no  evidence  of  having  been 
opened,  except  a  small  flower-pot  with  a  sprig  of  green 
in  it  in  a  dustv,  shutterless  window.  It  was  the  sort 
of  house  that  is  a  stove  in  summer  and  an  ice-box  in  the 
winter.  And  there  was  a  whole  street  of  them.  After 
we  had  knocked  several  times  and  I  had  tried  to  peep 
over  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  tenement  opened,  and  a  slatternly,  middle- 
age<l  woman  peepcnl  out. 

"Are  vou  Mrs.  McNeil?"  she  asked, 
les. 

'*\Vell,  here's  your  key.  Your  man  toM  me  to  tell 
jou  't  if  you  came  while  be  was  at  work,  you'd  find 
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something  to  eat  in  the  back  room  't  he'd  cooked  this 
momin'  before  he  went  to  work.  Hie  train  was  late, 
he  said,  and  he  couldn't  wait;  but  he'd  be  home  to- 
ni^t,  and  he'd  bring  some  coal  when  he  came.  What 
a  fine  lot  o'  children  you  have.  Hiey  ought  to  keep 
you  in  cinders  and  wood.  I  wish  I  had  some  as  big  as 
that;  but  mine  are  all  little.  My  two  eldest  died  of 
scarlet  fever  two  years  ago.     Drainage,  they  said." 

She  had  come  out  and  unlocked  the  door  and  was 
now  tiuming  away. 

'*  I  think  your  man  had  someone  to  take  the  upstairs 
front  room;  but  he  didn't  come — ^you'll  have  to  get  some- 
one to  do  it  and  you  double  up.  The  Argand  Estate 
charges  such  rent,  we  all  have  to  do  that.  Well,  if  I 
can  help  you,  I'm  right  here." 

I  was  struck  by  her  kindness  to  the  forlorn  stranger, 
and  the  latter's  touching  recognition  of  it,  expressed 
more  in  looks  and  in  tone  than  in  words. 

Having  helped  them  into  the  house,  which  was  sub- 
stantially empty,  only  one  room  having  even  a  pretence 
of  furniture  in  it,  and  that  merely  a  bed,  a  mattress  and 
a  broken  stove,  I  gave  the  poor  woman  a  little  of  my 
slender  stock  of  money  and  left  her  murmuring  her 
thanks  and  assiurances  that  I  had  already  done  too 
much  for  them.     In  fact,  I  had  done  nothing. 

As  my  finances  were  very  low,  I  determined  to  find 
a  boarding-hoase  instead  of  wasting  them  at  a  hotel.  I 
accordingly  stopped  at  a  sizable  house  which  I  recog- 
nised as  a  boarding-house  on  a  street  in  a  nei^borhood 
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which  might,  from  the  old  houses  with  their  handnome 
doors  and  windows*  have  once  been  fashionable,  though 
fashion  had  long  since  taken  its  flight  to  a  newer  and 
gaudier  part  of  the  town,  and  the  mansions  were  now 
giving  place  to  shops  and  small  grocers'  markets.  A 
wi<le  door  with  a  fan-shaped  transom  gave  it  dignitjr. 
A  large  wbtaria  vine  coiled  up  to  the  top  of  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  porch  with  classic^al  pillars  lent  it  distinction. 
The  landlady,  Mrs.  Kale,  a  pleasant  looking,  kindly 
woman,  oiTered  me  a  small  back-room  on  reasonable 
terms,  it  Innng,  as  she  said,  the  dull  season;  and, 
having  amingc<l  for  Dix  in  a  dingy  little  lively  stable 
mnxT  by,  I  took  it  *'tem{)orarily/'  till  I  could  look 
around. 

I  found  the  company  somewhat  nondescript — ranging 
all  the  wav  fn)m  old  ladies  with  false  fronts  and  cracked 
v()i(*es  to  uppish  yuung  travelling  men  and  their  rather 
sa<l-looking  wives. 

Among  the  iMmnlers,  the  two  who  interested  me  most 
were  two  elderly  la<lies,  sisters,  whose  acquaintance  I 
maile  the  day  after  my  arrival,  lliey  did  not  lake  their 
meals  at  the  common  table,  but,  as  I  understood,  in  their 
own  apartment  in  the  thinl  story.  They  were  a  quaint 
and  pathetic  [lair,  very  meagre,  very  shabby,  and  mani* 
festly  very  [K>or.  'ITiere  was  an  air  of  mystery  about 
them,  and  Mrs.  Kale  treatetl  them  with  a  respect  which 
she  paid  to  no  others  of  her  variegated  household.  They 
ocf*asionally  honored  the  sitting-room  with  their  pre»» 
enc*e  on  Sunday  evenings,  by  Mrs.  Kale's  especial  invi- 
tation,  and  I  was  much  diverted  with  them.    Tbey  were 
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known  as  the  Miss  Tippses;  but  Mrs.  Kale  always 
spoke  of  them  as  "  Miss  Pansy  "  and  "  Miss  Pinky."  It 
seems  that  she  had  known  them  in  her  youth,  ''back 
East." 

My  acquaintance  with  the  two  old  ladies  at  this  time 
was  entirely  accidental.  The  morning  after  my  arrival, 
as  I  started  out  to  look  around  for  an  office,  and  also  to 
take  Dix  for  a  walk,  as  well  as  to  take  a  look  at  the  city, 
I  fell  in  with  two  quaint-looking  old  women  who  slipped 
out  of  the  door  just  ahead  of  me,  one  of  them  slightly 
lame,  and  each  with  a  large  bundle  in  her  arms.  They 
were  dressed  in  rusty  black,  and  each  wore  a  veil,  which 
quite  concealed  her  features.  But  as  they  limped  along, 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation,  their  voices 
were  so  refined  as  to  arrest  my  attention,  and  I  was 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  of  Ibtening  to  them,  partly  out 
of  sheer  idleness,  and  partly  because  I  wanted  to  know 
something  of  my  boarding-house  and  of  my  fellow 
boarders.  They  were  talking  about  a  ball  of  the  night 
before,  an  account  of  which  they  had  read  in  the  papers, 
or  rather,  as  I  learned,  in  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  they 
had  borrowed,  and  they  were  as  much  interested  in  it 
as  if  they  had  been  there  themselves.  "Oh,  wouldn't 
you  have  liked  to  see  it?"  said  one.     ''It  must  have 

been  beautiful.     I  should  have  liked  to  see  Miss " 

(I  could  not  catch  the  name).  "She  must  have  been 
exquisite  in  chiffon  and  lace.  She  is  so  lovely  anyhow. 
I  did  not  know  she  had  returned." 

"  I  wonder  Mr. did  not  tell  us."    Again  I  failed 

to  hear  the  name. 
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''For  a  veiy  good  reason,  I  suppose.  He  did  not 
know." 

"He  is  dead  in  love  with  her." 

"Oh,  you  are  so  romantic  I"  said  the  other,  whom  I 
took  from  her  figure  and  her  feebleness  to  be  the  elder 
of  the  two. 

"  No;  but  any  one  can  tell  that  at  a  glanoe." 

"What  a  pity  he  could  not  many  her.  Then  we 
should  be  sure  to  see  her  as  a  bride." 

The  other  laughed.  "What  an  ideal  We  have 
nothing  fit  to  go  even  to  the  church  in." 

"  Wliy,  we  could  go  in  the  gallery.  Oh,  this  bundle  b 
so  heavy!     I  don't  believe  I  can  ever  get  there  to-  day." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can.  Now  come  on.  Don't  give  up. 
Here,  rest  it  on  the  fence  a  moment" 

As  the  lame  one  attempted  to  lift  the  bundle  to  rest 
it  on  the  fence,  it  slipped  to  the  ground,  and  she  gave 
a  little  exclamation  of  fear. 

"Oh,  dear!   suppose  it  should  get  soiled!" 

I  stepped  forward  and  lifted  it  for  her,  and  to  my 
surprise  found  it  very  heav\'.  Then,  as  they  thanked 
me.  it  occurred  to  me  to  offer  to  carrv  the  bundle  for 
them  to  the  street  car  for  which  I  supposed  them  bound. 
There  was  a  little  demur,  and  I  added,  "I  am  at  Mrs. 
Kale's  also.  I  have  just  come."  This  appeared  to 
relieve  one  of  them  at  least,  but  the  other  said,  ''Oh, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  the  street  car.  We  don't  rkle 
in  .street  cars." 

"Yes;  it  Is  so  unhealthy,"  said  the  younger  one. 
"  People  catch  all  sorts  of  diseases  on  the  car." 
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Thinking  them  rather  airy,  I  was  about  to  huid  the 
bundle  back,  but  as  I  was  going  their  way  I  offered  to 
cany  the  bundles  for  both  of  them  as  far  as  I  was  going. 
Hiis  proved  to  be  quite  twenty  blocks,  for  I  could  not 
in  decency  return  the  bundles.  So  we  went  on  together, 
I  feeling  at  heart  rather  ashamed  to  be  lugging  two  large 
bundles  through  the  streets  for  two  very  shabby-looking 
old  women  whose  names  I  did  not  know.  We  soon, 
however,  began  to  talk,  and  I  drew  out  from  them  a 
good  deal  about  Mrs.  Kale  and  her  kindness.  Also, 
that  they  had  seen  much  better  days,  to  which  one  of 
them  particularly  was  very  fond  of  referring.  It 
seemed  that  they  had  lived  East — they  carefully  guarded 
the  exact  place — and  had  once  had  interests  in  a  rail- 
road which  their  father  had  built  and  largely  owned. 
They  were  manifestly  anxious  to  make  this  clearly 
understood.  After  his  death  they  had  lived  on  their 
dividends,  until,  on  a  sudden,  the  dividends  had 
stopped.  They  found  that  the  railroad  with  which 
their  road  connected  had  passed  into  new  hands — ^had 
been  "bought  up"  by  a  great  syndicate,  their  lawyer 
had  informed  them,  and  refused  any  longer  to  make 
traffic  arrangements  with  the  road.  Thb  had  destroyed 
the  value  of  their  property,  but  they  had  refused  to  sell 
their  holdings  at  the  low  price  offered — "  As  we  probably 
ought  to  have  done,"  sighed  one  of  them. 

"Not  at  all!  I  am  glad  we  didn't,"  asserted  the 
other. 

"Well,  sister,  we  got  nothing — we  lost  everything, 
didn't  we?" 
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"I  don't  know.  I  am  only  glad  that  we  held  out 
That  man  knows  that  he  robbed  us." 

"Well,  that  doesn't  help  us." 

"'Yes,  it  does.  It  helps  me  to  know  that  he  knows 
it." 

"Who  was  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  there  was  a  syndicate.  I  only  know  the  namef 
of  two  of  them — a  man  named  Argand,  and  a  man 
named  Canter.     And  our  lawyer  was  named  McSheen." 

Ai^nd  was  a  name  which  I  recalled  in  connection 
with  Mr.  P(M)lc's  interest  in  the  Railways  in  the  caae 
I  have  mentione<I. 

**  Well,  you  held  on  to  your  stock.  You  have  it  now, 
then?"  I  foresaw  a  possible  law-case  against  Aigand. 
and  wondered  if  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Argand  Estate, 
which  I  had  already  heanl  of  twice  since  my  arrival. 

**No,"  said  one  of  them,  ''they  bought  up  the  stock 
of  all  the  other  p(*ople,  and  then  they  did  something 
which  cut  us  out  entirely.  What  was  it  they  did» 
sister?" 

**Ilf»organizc<l." 

'*  And  th<'n  we  came  on  hen»  to  sec  almut  it,  and  spent 
ever}'thiii^  else  that  we  had  in  tn'in^  to  get  it  back,  but 
we  lost  our  case,    And  since  then " 

**  Well,  sister,  we  arv  keeping  the  gentleman.  Thank 
you  very  nuich,"  said  the  yoimger  of  the  two  qukrkly, 
to  which  her  sister  add«*«l  her  thanks  us  well.  I  insbtcd 
at  first  on  gi>ing  furtiu-r  with  them,  but  s(*<eing  that  they 
were  evidently  anxious  to  l)c  rid  of  me,  I  gave  them  theii 
bundles  and  passed  on. 
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Among  the  boarders  one  of  those  I  found  most  in- 
teresting was  a  young  man  named  Kalender,  by  whom 
I  sat  at  the  first  meal  after  my  arrival,  and  with  whom  I 
struck  up  an  acquaintance.  He  was  a  reporter  for  a 
morning  paper  of  very  advanced  methods,  and  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  person  fitted  for  his  position:  a  cocky 
youth  with  a  long,  keen  nose  and  a  bullet  head  covered 
with  rather  wiry,  black  hair,  heavy  black  brows  over 
keen  black  eyes,  and  an  ugly  mouth  with  rather  small 
yellowish  teeth.  He  had  as  absolute  confidence  in  him- 
self as  any  youth  I  ever  met,  and  he  either  had,  or 
made  a  good  pretence  of  having,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  not  only  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  city,  but  of  the 
private  affairs  of  every  one  in  the  city.  Before  we  had 
finbhed  smoking  our  cigarettes  he  had  given  me  what 
he  termed  "the  lay  out"  of  the  entire  community,  and 

by  his  account  it  was  "the  rottenest town  in  the 

universe" — a  view  I  subsequently  had  reason  to  rectify 
— and  he  proposed  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could 
and  go  to  New  York,  which,  to  his  mind,  was  the  only 
town  worth  living  in  in  the  country  (he  having,  as  I 
learned  later,  lived  there  just  three  weeks). 

His  paper,  he  said  frankly,  paid  only  for  sensational 
articles,  and  was  just  then  "jumping  on  a  lot  of  the 
high-flyers,  because  that  paid,"  but  "they"  gave  him  a 
latitude  to  write  up  whatever  he  pleased,  because  they 
knew  he  could  dress  up  anything — from  a  murder  to  a 
missionary  meeting.  "Oh!  it  don't  matter  what  you 
write  about,"  said  he  airily,  "so  you  know  how  to  do 
it" — a  bit  of  criticism  suggestive  of  a  better-known  critic. 
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I  was  much  impressed  by  his  extrtordinaiy  and  ex- 
tensive experience.  In  the  course  of  our  convenation 
I  mentioned  casually  the  episode  of  the  delayed  train 
and  the  private  car. 

"The  Argands'  car,  you  say?" 

I  told  him  that  that  was  what  some  one  had  said. 

"That  would  make  a  good  story,"  he  declared. 
"I  think  ril  write  that  up— I'd  have  all  the  babies 
dying  and  the  mothers  fainting  and  an  accident  just 
barely  averted  by  a  little  girl  waving  a  red  shawl,  see — 
while  the  Argand  car  dashed  by  with  a  party  eating  and 
drinking  and  throwing  champagne-bottles  out  of  the 
window.  But  I've  got  to  go  and  see  the  Mayor  to 
ascertain  why  he  appointed  the  new  city  comptroller, 
and  then  I've  got  to  drop  by  the  theatre  and  give  the 
new  play  a  roast — so  I'll  hardly  have  time  to  roast  those 
Argands  and  Ix*ighs,  though  I'd  like  to  do  it  to  teach 
them  not  to  refuse  me  round-trip  passes  next  time  I  ask 
for  them.  I  tell  you  what  you  do/'  he  added,  modestly, 
"vou  write  it  up — vou  sav  vou  have  written  for  the 
press?" 

**()h!  yes,  verj*  often — and  for  the  magazines.  I 
have  had  .stories  published  in " 

*'\\VII.  that's  all  right.  (Kalender  was  not  a  good 
listener.)  I'll  look  it  ovrr  ami  touch  it  up-^put  the 
fire  in  it  and  polish  it  off.  You  write  it  up,  say — about 
a  column.  I  can  cut  it  down  all  right — and  111  call 
bv  here  for  it  alwut  ele\*en,  after  the  theatre. 

It  was  a  cool  request — c(x>Ily  made;  but  I  was  fool 
enough  to  accede  to  it.     I  felt  much  aggrieved  over  the 
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treatment  of  us  by  the  railway  company,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  air  my  grievance  at  the  same  time  that  I  secured 
a  possible  opening.  I  accordingly  spent  all  the  after- 
noon writing  my  account  of  the  inconvenience  and 
distress  occasioned  the  travelling  public  by  the  incon- 
siderateness  of  the  railway  management,  discussing,  by 
the  way,  the  fundamental  principle  of  ownership  in 
quasi-public  corporations,  and  showing  that  all  rights 
which  they  claimed  were  derived  from  the  people.  I 
mentioned  no  names  and  veiled  my  allusions;  but  I  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  kind  heart  of  the  Angel  of  Mercy  who 
succored  the  children.  I  spent  some  hours  at  my  com- 
position and  took  much  pride  in  it  when  completed. 
Then,  as  I  had  not  been  out  at  all  to  see  the  town,  I 
addressed  the  envelope  in  which  I  had  placed  my  story 
to  Mr.  Kalender,  and  leaving  it  for  him,  walked  out 
into  the  wilderness. 

On  my  return  the  paper  was  gone. 

Next  morning  I  picked  up  one  paper  after  another, 
but  did  not  at  first  find  my  contribution.  An  account 
of  a  grand  ball  the  night  before,  at  which  an  extraordi- 
nary display  of  wealth  must  have  been  made,  was  given 
the  prominent  place  in  most  of  them.  But  as  I  did  not 
know  the  persons  whose  costumes  were  described  with 
such  Byzantine  richness  of  vocabulary,  I  passed  it  by. 
The  only  thing  referring  to  a  railway  journey  was  a 
column  article,  in  a  sensational  sheet  called  The 
Trumpet,  headed,  BRUTALITY  OP  MILLIONAIRE 
BANKER.  RAILWAY  PRESIDENT  STARVED 
POOR  PASSENGERS.    There  under  these  glaring 
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headlines,  I  at  last  discovered  my  article^  so  distorted 
and  mutilated  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The 
main  facts  of  the  delay  and  its  cause  were  there  as  I 
wrote  them.  My  discussion  of  derivative  rights  was 
retained.  But  the  motive  was  boldly  declared  to  be 
brutal  hatred  of  the  poor.  And  to  make  it  worse,  the 
names  of  both  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Argand  were  given 
as  having  been  present  in  person,  gloating  over  the 
misery  they  had  caused,  while  a  young  lady,  whose  name 
was  not  given,  hud  thrown  scrafM  out  of  the  window  for 
star>'ing  chiUlrt^n  and  dogs  to  scramble  for. 

To  say  that  I  was  angry  expresses  but  a  small  part  of 
the  truth.  The  allusion  to  the  young  lady  had  made 
my  blood  boil.  What  would  she  think  if  she  should 
know  I  had  ha<l  a  hand  in  that  paper  ?  I  waited  at  red 
heat  for  my  young  man,  and  had  he  appeared  before  I 
C(M>le<l  down,  he  would  have  [>aid  for  the  liberty  he  took 
with  me.  When  he  did  appt^ar,  however,  he  was  so 
inntKcnt  of  having  offende<l  me  that  I  could  scarcely 
lM*ar  to  attack  him. 

•* Well,  did  you  st*e  our  story?"  he  asked  gajlj. 

**Yes — your  story — 1  saw " 

'*Well,  I  had  to  do  a  little  to  it  to  make  it  go,"  he 
said  condesct*ndingly,  "but  you  did  very  wdl — ^youH 
Irani." 

**'niank  you.  I  di>n*t  want  to  learn  that,''  I  said 
hotly,  **  I  never  saw  anything  so  butchered.  There  wat 
not  till*  slightest  foundation  for  all  that  rol — it  was  made 
up  out  of  whole  cloth."  I  was  boiling  about  Mat 
Leigh. 
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"Pooh-pooh I  My  dear  boy,  you'll  never  make  an 
editor.  "  I  never  fake  an  interview/*  he  said  virtuously. 
"Lots  of  fellows  do;  but  I  don't.  But  if  a  man  will 
give  me  two  lines,  I  can  give  him  two  colunms — and 
good  ones,  too.  Why,  we  had  two  extras — ^what  with 
that  and  the  grand  ball  last  night.  The  newsboys  are 
crying  it  all  over  town." 

"I  don't  care  if  they  are.  I  don't  want  to  be  an 
editor  if  one  has  to  tell  such  atrocious  lies  as  that. 
But  I  don't  believe  editors  have  to  do  that,  and  I  know 
reputable  editors  don't.  Why,  you  have  named  a  man 
who  was  a  hundred  miles  away." 

He  simply  laughed. 

"Well,  I'm  quite  willing  to  get  the  credit  of  that  paper. 
That's  business.  We're  trying  to  break  down  the  Leigh 
interests,  and  the  Argands  are  mixed  up  with  'em.  Coll 
McSheen  was  in  the  office  last  night  He's  counsel  for 
the  Argands,  but — you  don't  know  Coll  McSheen?" 

"I  do  not,"  I  said  shortly. 

"He's  deep.  You  know  you  write  better  than  you 
talk,"  he  added  patronizingly.  "I  tell  you  what  I'll 
do — if  you'll  write  me  every  day  on  some  live  topic " 

"  I'll  never  write  you  a  line  again  on  any  topic,  alive 
or  dead,  unless  you  die  yourself,  when  I'll  write  that 
you  are  the  biggest  liar  I  ever  saw  except  my  Jeams." 

I  had  expected  he  would  resent  my  words,  but  he  did 
not  He  only  laughed,  and  said,  "That's  a  good  line. 
Write  on  that" 

I  learned  later  that  he  had  had  a  slight  raise  of  salary 
on  the  paper  he  palmed  off  as  his.    I  could  only  console 
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myself  with  the  hope  that  Miss  Leigh  would  not  see  the 
article. 

But  Miss  Leigh  did  see  the  appreciation  of  her  father 
in  the  writing  of  which  I  had  had  a  hand,  and  it  cost  me 
many  a  dark  hour  of  sad  repining. 
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This  is  how  the  young  lady  heard  of  it.  Miss  Leigh 
had  been  at  home  but  an  hour  or  two  and  had  only  had 
time  to  change  her  travelling  costume  for  a  suit  of  light 
blue  with  a  blue  hat  to  match,  which  was  very  becoming 
to  her,  and  order  the  carriage  to  drive  down  and  get  her 
father,  when  a  visitor  was  announced:  Miss  Milly  Mc- 
Sheen,  an  old  schoolmate — and  next  moment  a  rather 
large,  flamboyante  girl  of  about  Miss  Leigh's  own  age 
or  possibly  a  year  or  two  older,  bounced  into  the  room 
as  if  she  had  been  shot  in  out  of  one  of  those  mediaeval 
engines  which  flung  men  into  walled  towns. 

She  began  to  talk  volubly  even  before  she  was  actu- 
ally in  the  room;  she  talked  all  through  her  energetic  if 
hasty  embrace  of  her  friend,  and  all  the  time  she  was 
loosening  the  somewhat  complicated  fastening  of  a 
dotted  veil  which,  while  it  obscured,  added  a  certain 
charm  to  a  round,  florid,  commonplace,  but  good- 
humored  face  in  which  smiled  two  round,  shallow  blue 
eyes. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  she  began  while  yet  outside  the 
door,  "I  thought  you  never  were  coming  back!  Never! 
And  I  believe  if  I  hadn't  finally  made  up  my  mind  to 
get  you  back  you  would  have  stayed  forever  in  that 
nasty,  stuck-up  city  of  Brotherly  Love." 
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Miss  Leigh  a  little  airily  observed  that  that  title  ap- 
plied to  Philadelphia,  and  she  had  only  passed  through 
Philadelphia  on  a  train  one  night. 

"Oh!  well,  it  was  some  kind  of  love,  I'll  be  bound, 
and  some  one's  else  brother,  too,  that  kept  you  away  so 
long." 

"  No,  it  was  not — not  even  some  one  else's  brother,'* 
replied  Miss  I^igh. 

*'()h!  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  me  that's  wrong. 
Why,  I've  been  practising  that  all  summer.  It  sounds 
so  grammatical — so  New  Yorkish." 

**  1  can't  help  it.  It  may  be  New  Yorkish,  but  it  isn't 
grammatical/'  said  Miss  I^igh.  *'  But  I  never  expected 
to  g(*t  Imrk  earlier.  My  Aunt  had  to  look  into  someof 
h(T  alTairs  in  the  Kast  and  had  to  settle  some  matten 
with  a  bwver  down  South,  a  friend  of  mv  father's — an 
old  gentleman  who  usi'ii  to  Ik*  one  of  her  husband's 
[Nirtners  and  is  her  tnistet*  or  something,  and  I  had  to 
wait  till  they  got  matters  settletl." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  an*  here  in  time.  I  was  so 
afraid  you  wouldn't  In*,  that  I  p»t  Pa  to  telegraph  and 
have  your  car  put  on  the  pn*>i(irnt*s  s[)ec*ial  train  that 
was  coinin;:  thn>ugh  and  had  the  ri^ht-of-way.  I  told 
him  tluit  I  ditln't  sci*  that  lH*csiuse  vour  father  had  i^ 
si^rncti  fn»in  the  tiini't(»r}'  was  any  n*ason  why  you 
sliiMildn*t  Ix*  l>n»ught  on  the  tmin.*' 

••Wen*  we  indebttnl  to  vou  for  that  attention?" 
F^leanor  Ii<*igh\s  voi(*e  hiul  a  tone  of  half  incTedulity. 

**Yep— I  am  the  power  U'hind  the  throne  just  at 
present.     Pa   and   old   Mr.   Canter   have   buried    the 
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hatchet  and  are  as  thick  as  thieves  since  their  new  deal, 
and  Jim  Canter  told  me  his  car  was  coming  through  on 
a  special.  Oh!  you  ought  to  hear  him  the  way  he  says, 
My  car,  and  throws  his  chest  outl  So  I  said  I  wanted 
him  to  find  out  where  you  were  on  the  road — on 
what  train,  I  mean — and  pick  you  up,  and  he  said  he 
would." 

"Oh!  I  see,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  looking  somewhat 
annoyed. 

"He  did,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you  know  Jim  Canter  is  a  very  promising 
young  man,  much  more  so  than  he  is  a  fulfiller.  What 
are  you  so  serious  about?    You  look  as " 

"Nothing — only  I  don't  wish  to  be  beholden  to — I 
was  just  wondering  what  right  we  have  to  stop  trains 
full  of  people  who  have  paid  for  their  tickets  and " 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  other  girl  in  astonishment, 
"what  right?  Why,  our  fathers  are  directors,  aren't 
they — at  least,  my  father  is — and  own  a  block  of  the 
stock  that  controls ?" 

"Yes;  but  all  these  people — who  pay — and  who  had 
no  breakfast?" 

"Oh!  don't  you  worry  about  them — they'll  get  along 
somehow — and  if  they  pay  they'll  look  out  for  them- 
selves without  your  doing  it.  My  way  is  to  make  all  I 
can  out  of  them  and  enjoy  it  while  I  can — that's  what 
Pa  says." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Leigh  acquiescingly,  "but  Fm  not 
sure  that  it's  right" 
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"  You've  been  reading  that  man's  articles/'  dedared 
Miss  McSheen.  "  I  know — I  have,  too — everybody  has 
— all  the  girls.  I  am  a  socialist — aren't  they  terribly 
striking!  He's  so  good-looking.  Pa  says  he's  a  Jew 
and  an  anarchist,  and  ought  to  be  in  jail." 

"Are  you  speaking  of  Mr.  Wolffert?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Now  you  need  not  make  out  you 
don't  know  him;  because  thev  sav " 

"Yes,  I  know  him  very  well,"  said  Miss  I^igh,  so 
stiffly  that  her  guest  paused  and  changed  her  tone. 

"Well,  anyhow,  my  dear,  you  are  just  in  time.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  biggest  thing  we've  ever  had  in 
this  town.    I've  almost  died  laughing  over  it  already/* 

"Wliat  Is  it?" 

**  Wait.  Tm  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  know 
it  was  all  mv  idea.  Harriet  Mintum  claims  the  whole 
credit  for  it  now  that  I've  made  it  go— says  she  first 
suggested  it,  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  she  ne>'er  opened 
her  head  about  it  till  I  had  all  the  girls  wild  alx>ut  it, 
and  had  arranged  for  the  costumes  and  had  gotten  the 
Count  to  promise " 

"What  is  it?*'  interrupted  her  hostess  again,  laugb- 
ing. 

"Wait,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to  tell  tou  all  about  it 
ITie  Count's  a  socialist,  too.  He  says  he  is — but  yoil 
mustn't  tell  that;  he  told  me  in  the  strictest  confidenoe. 
Well,  the  Count's  to  go  as  courtier  of  the  court  of— 
what's  the  name  of  that  old  king  or  emperor,  or  what* 
ever  he  was,  that  conquered  that  country — ^you  know 

what  I  mean " 
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''No,  indeed,  I  do  not — and  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

''Oh!  pshaw!  I  know  perfectly  well,  and  you  do,  too. 
The  G>unt  bet  me  Fd  forget  it  and  I  bet  him  a  gold 
cigar-holder  I  wouldn't — what  is  his  name  ?  Won't  the 
G>unt  look  handsome  with  lace  ruffles  and  gold  braid 
all  over  his  chest  and  coat-tails,  and  a  cocked  hat.  He's 
been  showing  me  the  way  they  dance  in  his  country.  I 
almost  died  laughing  over  it — only  it  makes  me  so  dizzy, 
they  never  reverse — ^just  whirl  and  whirl  and  whirl. 
You  know  he's  a  real  count?  Yes,  my  father's  taken 
the  trouble  to  hunt  that  up.  He  said  he  wasn't 
'going  to  let  a  d d  dago  come  around  me  with- 
out anybody  knowing  who  or  what  he  is.'  Ain't  that 
like  Pa?" 

"I — I — don't  think  I  ever  met  your  father,"  said 
Eleanor  stiffly. 

"Oh!  that's  a  fact.  Well,  'tis — 'tis  just  exactly  like 
him.  As  soon  as  the  Count  began  to  come  around  our 
house — a  good  deal — I  mean,  really,  quite  a  good  deal 
— ^you  understand?"  said  the  girl,  tossing  her  blonde 
head,  "what  must  Pa  do  but  go  to  work  and  hunt 
him  up.  He  thinks  Jim  Canter  is  a  winner,  but  I 
tell  him  Jimmy's  bespoke."  She  looked  at  her  hostess 
archly. 

"What  did  he  find  out?"  inquired  Miss  Lei^  coldly, 
"and  how  did  he  do  it?" 

"Why,  he  just  ran  him  down,"  explained  the  girl 
easily,  "just  as  he  does  anybody  he  wants  to  know 
about — put  a  man  on  him,  you  know." 
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"OhI  I  see."  Miss  Lei^  froze  up  a  little;  but  the 
other  girl  did  not  notice  it. 

"Only  this  one  was  sonaebody  on  the  other  side,  of 
course,  and  he  found  out  that  he's  all  right  He's  a  real 
count.  He's  the  third  son  of  Count  Pushkin,  who  was 
— let  me  see — a  counsellor  of  his  emperor,  the  Emperor 
of  Sweden." 

"I  didn't  know  they  had  an  emperor  in  Sweden. 
He's  a  new  one." 

*' Haven't  they?  Ohl  well,  maybe  it  was  the  King  of 
Sweden,  or  the  Emperor  of  Russia — I  don't  know — they 
are  all  alike  to  me.  I  never  could  keep  them  apart,  even 
at  MLss  do  Pease's.  I  only  know  he's  a  real  count,  and 
I  won  a  humln*d  dollars  from  Pa  on  a  bet  that  he  waa. 
Ami  he  hated  to  pay  it!  He  Ixrt  that  he  was  a  cook  or  a 
barlM?r.  And  I  \)ei  he  wasn't.  And,  oh!  you  know  it's 
an  awfully  ^ood  joke  on  him — for  he  was  a  waiter  in 
New  York  for  a  while." 

"A  what?" 

"A  waiti*r — oh,  jast  for  a  little  while  after  he  came 
over — before  his  n^mittances  arrived.  But  I  nuide  Pa 
pay  up,  becaase  he  said  cook  or  liarber.  I  put  it  in 
this  hat,  see,  ain't  it  a  wonder?"  She  turned  hendf 
around  before  a  mirror  and  admired  her  hat  which 
was.  indeed  as  Miss  Leigh  was  forced  to  admit,  *'a 
wonder." 

*'  You  know  it's  jast  like  the  hat  (iabrielle  Lightfool 
wears  in  the  *Star  of  the  Harem'  when  she  comes  in  in 
the  balloon.    I  got  her  to  let  me  copy  it — exactly.' 

"  You  did  ?    How  did  you  manage  that  ? 
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"Whj,  you  see,  Jimmy  Canter  knows  her,  and  he 
asked  Harriet  and  me  to  supper  to  meet  her,  and  I  de- 
clare she  nearly  made  me  die  laughing — ^you  know  she's 
a  real  sweet  girl — Jimmy  says  she " 

"Who  chaperoned  you?"  asked  Miss  Leigh,  as  she 
b^gan  to  put  on  her  gloves. 

"Chaperon  ?  My  dear,  that's  where  the  fun  came  in 
— ^we  didn't  have  any  chaperon.  I  pretended  that  Har- 
riet and  the  Count  were  married  and  called  her  Countess, 
and  she  was  so  flattered  at  being  given  the  title  that  she 
was  pleased  to  death — though  you  know,  she's  really 
dead  in  love  with  Jimmy  Canter,  and  he  hardly  looks  at 
her.  If  he's  in  love  with  any  one — except  Mr.  James 
Canter,  Jr. — it's  with  some  one  else  I  know."  She 
nodded  her  head  knowingly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have  to  go  now,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  "  my 
father  expects  me  to  come  for  him,"  she  glanced  at  a 
jewelled  watch.    She  had  stiffened  up  slightly. 

"Well,  of  course,  you'll  come?" 

"To  what?" 

"To  our  ball — that's  what  it  is,  you  know,  though  it's 
for  a  charity,  and  we  make  others  pay  for  it  Why 
shouldn't  they?  I  haven't  decided  yet  what  charity. 
Harriet  wants  it  to  be  for  a  home  for  cats.  You'd  know 
she'd  want  that  now,  wouldn't  you  ?  She'll  be  in  there 
herself  some  day.  But  I'm  not  going  to  let  it  go  for 
anything  she  wants.  She's  claiming  now  that  she  got 
it  up,  and  I'm  just  going  to  show  her  who  did.  I'm 
thinking  of  giving  it  to  that  young  preacher  you  met 
in  the  country  two  years  ago  and  got  so  interested 
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in  't  you  got  Dr.  Capon  to  bring  him  here  as  his 
assistant." 

"You  couldn't  give  it  to  a  better  cause/'  said  Miss 
Leigh.    "  I  wonder  how  he  is  coming  on  t" 

"  I  guess  you  know  all  right.  But  Pa  says/'  pursued 
Miss  McSheen  without  heeding  further  the  interrup- 
tion, "  we  are  ruining  the  poor,  and  the  reason  they  won't 
work  is  that  we  are  always  giving  them  money.  You 
know  they're  striking  on  our  lines — some  of  them? 
I  haven't  dec*ided  yet  what  to  give  it  to.  Oh  I  you 
ought  to  see  the  Doctor.  He's  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
He  came  to  see  me  the  other  dav.  It  almost  made  me 
die  lau^hinf^.  You  know  he's  dead  in  love  with  your 
.Vunt.  I  used  to  tliink  it  was  vou;  but  Pa  savs  I'm 
always  thinking;  evervlKnlv  is  in  love  with  vou — even 
the  Count — hut  he  says —     However " 

"I'll  tell  you  what!"  said  Miss  Leigh  suddenly," 111 
come  to  the  ball  if  you'll  ^ive  the  procee<ls  to  Mr.  Mar- 
vel for  his  |K)or  people." 

"Done!  See  there!  what  did  I  tell  you!  I  thought 
you  weren't  so  pious  for  nothing  all  on  a  sudden " 

'*Milly,  you're  a  goose/'  said  Miss  I^eigh,  picking  up 
her  sunshade. 

"Tm  a  wise  one,  though —what  was  it  our  teacher 
used  to  tell  us  about  the  geese  giving  the  alarm  some- 
when*?  But  I  don't  care.  I'm  the  treasurer  and  pay 
the  bills.  Pa  says  the  man  that  holds  the  bag  gets  the 
swag.  Bring  your  father.  We'll  get  something  grand 
out  of  him.  He  always  gives  to  even'thing.  Ill  call  him 
up  and  tell  him  to  be  sure  and  come.    You  know  they've 
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landed  the  deal.  Pa  says  every  one  of  them  has  made 
a  pile.  Your  father  might  have  made  it,  too,  if  he'd 
come  in,  but  I  think  he  was  fighting  them  or  something, 
I  don't  quite  understand  it — anyhow  it's  all  done  now, 
and  I'm  going  to  hold  Pa  up  for  the  pearl  necklace  he 
promised  to  give  me.  There's  a  perfect  beauty  at  Setter 
&  Stoneberg's,  only  seventeen  thousand,  and  I  believe 
they'll  take  ten  if  it's  planked  down  in  cold  cash.  Pa 
says  the  way  to  get  a  man  is  to  put  down  the  cold  cash 
before  him  and  let  him  fasten  his  eye  on  it.  If  he's  a 
Jew  he  says  he'll  never  let  it  go.  I  tell  him  by  the  same 
token  he  must  be  a  Jew  himself;  because  he  holds  on 
to  all  the  money  he  ever  lays  his  eye  on." 

"Can  I  take  you  down-town  anywhere?"  inquired 
Miss  Leigh,  in  a  rather  neutral  voice. 

"  No,  my  dear,  just  let  me  fix  my  hat.  I  have  to  go 
the  other  way.  In  fact,  I  told  the  Count  that  I  was 
going  up  to  the  park  for  a  little  spin,  and  he  asked  if 
he  couldn't  come  along.  I  didn't  want  him,  of  course 
— ^men  are  so  in  the  way  in  the  morning,  don't  you  think 
so  ?  Is  that  quite  right  ?  "  She  gave  her  head  a  toss  to 
test  the  steadiness  of  her  hat. 

'*  Quite,"  said  Miss  Leigh. 

"Well,  good-by.  I'll  count  on  you  then.  Oh  I  I  tell 
you — among  the  entertainments,  the  Count  is  going  to 
perform  some  wonderful  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with 
cards.  My  dear,  he's  a  magician  I  He  can  do  anything 
with  cards.  Heavens  I  it's  after  one.  The  Count — 
good-by — good-by." 

And  as  Miss  Leigh  entered  her  victoria  the  young 
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lady  rushed  off,  up  the  street,  straining  her  cjes  in  the 
direction  of  the  park. 

That  night  ''the  ball/'  as  Miss  McSheen  called  it, 
came  off  and  was  a  huge  success,  as  was  duly  dinxiicled 
in  all  the  morning  papers  next  day  with  an  daboratioo 
of  description  of  millinery  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  prominence  of  the  wearer  in  the  particular 
circle  in  which  the  editor  or  his  reporter  moved  or  a»* 
pired  to  move.  Mrs.  Aigand  stood  first  in  "WineKSol- 
ored  velvet,  priceless  lace/'  of  the  sort  that  reporters  of 
the  female  sex  deem  dearest,  and  "diamonds  and  ra- 
bies" that  would  have  staggered  Sinbad,  the  sailor. 
Miss  McSheen  ran  her  a  close  second,  in  '' rooeHX>lored 
satin,  and  sapphires,''  spoken  of  as  "pricdess  heir> 
looms."  Miss  I^eigh  shone  lower  down  in  "chiffoo* 
lace, and  pearls  of  great  price."  So  they  went  columns- 
full,  all  priceless,  all  beautiful,  all  superlative,  till  super* 
latives  were  exhausted,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
reporters  ran  riot  in  an  excess  of  tawdry  color  and 
English. 

Among  the  men  especially  lauded  were,  first,  a  certain 
Mr.  James  Cunter,  son  and  partner  of  *'  the  famous  Mr. 
Canter,  the  capitalist  and  financier,"  who  gave  promise 
of  rivalling  his  father  in  his  ''notorious  ability,"  and* 
9e<*ondly,  a  Count  Pushkin,  the  "distinguished  scion  of 
a  noble  house  of  international  reputation  who  was  hon* 
oring  the  city  widi  his  distinguished  presence,  and  was 
generally  credited  with  having  led  captive  the  heart  of 
one  of  tlie  city's  fairest  and  wealthiest  daughters."  So 
ran  the  record.    And  having  nothing  to  do,  I  read  thai 
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morning  the  account  and  dwelt  on  the  only  name  I  rec- 
ognized, the  young  lady  of  the  white  chiffon  and  pearls, 
and  wondered  who  the  men  were  whose  names  stood 
next  to  hers,  damning  them,  like  Charles  Lamb,  at  a 
vaiture. 
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Miss  Ijeigh  also  read  the  papers  that  morning  and 
with  much  amusement  till  in  one  of  them — the  most 
sensational  of  all  the  morning  journals — she  came  on 
an  article  which  first  made  her  heart  stop  beating  and 
then  set  it  to  racing  with  sheer  anper.  To  think  that 
such  a  slander  (X)uld  l>e  uttere<l!  She  would  have  liked 
to  muke  mince-meat  of  that  editor.  lie  was  always 
attacking  her  father. 

A  little  later  .she  Ix^gan  to  think  of  the  rest  of  the 
article  I  What  was  the  tnith  Y  Did  they  have  the  right 
to  .stc»p  the  train  and  hold  it  hack?  This  sort  of  thing 
was  what  a  writer  whom  she  knew  denied  in  a  series  of 
pupi*rs  which  a  friend  of  hers,  a  young  clergyman  who 
worked  among  the  {>o<)r,  had  .s(*nt  her  and  which  the 
pn\ss  generally  was  denouncing. 

She  ha<I  f(»r  .some  time  lHt*n  reading  these  papers 
that  had  l>e<'n  appearing  in  the  press  periodically. 
They  were  written  hy  a  |)erson  who  was  generally 
s|K)ken  of  as  **a  Jew/*  hut  who  wrote  with  a  pen  which 
had  the  point  of  a  rapier,  and  whose  sentences  ate  into 
the  st(*ely  plate  of  artificial  convention  like  an  acid. 
One  (»f  the  things  he  had  .said  had  stuck  in  her  memoiT. 
"As  the  remains  of  animalcula*  of  |)ast  ages  furnish, 
when  aimpressed  in  almost  infinite  numbers,  the  lime* 
food  on  which  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  present 
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of  cattle  in  limestone  regions  are  built  up,  so  the  present 
big-boned  race  of  the  wealthy  class  live  on  the  multi- 
tudinous class  of  the  poor." 

The  summer  before  she  had  met  the  writer  of  these 
articles  and  he  had  made  an  impression  on  her  which 
had  not  been  effaced.  She  had  not  analyzed  her  feelings 
to  ascertain  how  far  this  impression  was  due  to  his  clas- 
sical face,  his  deep,  luminous  eyes,  and  his  impassioned 
manner,  yet  certain  it  is  that  all  of  these  had  struck  her. 

Periiaps,  I  should  give  just  here  a  little  more  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Leigh's  history  as  I  came  to  know  of  it  later  on. 
How  I  came  to  know  of  it  may  or  may  not  be  divulged 
later.  But,  at  least,  I  learned  it.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  who,  until  she  came  and  b^an  to  tyran- 
nize over  him,  gave  up  all  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
building  up  enterprises  of  magnitude  and  amassing  a 
fortune.  He  had  showed  abilities  and  ambition  at 
collie  "back  East,"  where  he  came  from,  and  when 
he  first  struck  for  the  West  and  started  out  in  life,  it  was 
in  a  region  and  amid  surroundings  which  were  just 
becoming  of  more  than  local  importance  as  they  a 
little  later  grew  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  action 
like  himself,  to  be  of  more  than  sectional  importance. 
The  new  West  as  it  was  then  had  called  to  him  im- 
periously and  he  had  responded.  Flinging  himself  into 
the  current  which  was  just  b^inning  to  take  on  force, 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  development 
which,  changing  a  vast  region  where  roamed  Indians 
and  buffalo  into  a  land  of  cities  and  railways,  shortly 
made  its  marie  on  the  Nation  and,  indeed,  on  the 
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world,  and  he  was  before  long  swept  quite  away  by  it, 
leaving  behind  all  the  intellectual  ambitions  and  dreams 
he  had  ever  cherished  and  giving  himself  up  soul  and 
body  to  the  pleasure  he  got  out  of  his  success  as  an 
organizer  and  administrator  of  laige  enterpriaea. 
Wealth  at  first  was  important  to  him,  then  it  became,  if 
not  unimportant,  at  least  of  secondary  importance  lo 
the  power  he  possessed.  ^Fhen  it  became  of  importance 
again — indeed  of  supreme  importance;  for  the  power 
he  wielded  was  now  dependent  on  wealth  and  great 
wcnilth.  Ilis  nssoc*iutes  were  all  men  of  laige  interests, 
unci  only  one  with  .similar  interests  could  lead  them. 
Nrw  conditions  hud  itmie  about  of  late  and  new 
metho<l.s  which  he  could  neither  employ  nor  contend 
against  succt\ssfully. 

As  he  hN)kc<l  Imck  on  it  later  it  appeared  a  feverish 
dream  through  which  he  had  passed  Its  rewards  were 
undeniable:  luxur}\  n*putation  and  power  beyond  any* 
thin^  he  had  ever  conci*ived  of.  Yet  what  had  he  not 
sacrificed  for  them!  Kverythinp  that  he  had  once  held 
up  before  hLs  mind  us  a  noble  ambition:  study,  reading, 
association  with  tlie  great  and  noble  of  all  time;  art  and 
love  of  art;  uppnTiation  of  all  cxci*pt  wealth  that 
have  striven  for  through  the  ages;  friendshi] 
joy — everj'thing  except  riches  and  the  power  they  bring. 
For  as  he  thought  over  his  past  in  his  growing  lonelii 
he  found  him.si*lf  comp(*lled  to  admit  that  he  had 
ficed  all  the  rest.  He  had  married  a  woman  he  lav«d 
and  admired.  He  had  given  her  wealth  and  luxury  in- 
stead  of  himself,  and  she  had  pined  and  died  before  he 
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awakened  to  the  tragic  fact.  He  had  grieved  for  her, 
but  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  brutal  fact 
that  she  had  ceased  years  before  to  be  to  him  as  neces- 
sary as  his  business.  She  had  left  him  one  child.  Two 
others  had  died  in  infancy,  and  he  had  mourned  for 
them  and  sympathized  with  her;  but  he  never  knew  for 
years,  and  until  too  late,  how  stricken  she  had  been  over 
their  loss.  The  child  she  had  left  him  had  in  some  way 
taken  hold  on  him  and  had  held  it  even  against  himself. 
She  had  so  much  of  himself  in  her  that  he  himself  could 
see  the  resemblance;  his  natural  kindness,  hb  good  im- 
pulses, his  wilfulness,  his  resolution  and  ambition  to 
lead  and  to  succeed  in  all  he  undertook. 

Even  from  the  earliest  days  when  she  was  left  to  him, 
Mr.  Leigh  was  made  aware  by  Eleanor  that  he  had 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  to  deal  with.  The 
arrangement  by  which,  on  the  death  of  her  mother, 
she  was  taken  by  her  half-aunt,  Mrs.  Argand,  to  be 
cared  for,  ''because  the  poor  child  needed  a  mother  to 
look  after  her,"  fell  through  promptly  when  the  little 
thing  who  had  rebelled  at  the  plan  appeared,  dusty  and 
dishevelled  but  triumphant,  in  her  father's  home  that 
first  evening,  as  he  was  preparing,  after  leaving  his 
office,  to  go  and  see  her.  It  was  doubtless  an  auspicious 
moment  for  the  little  rebel;  for  her  father  was  at  the 
instant  steeped  in  grief  and  loneliness  and  self-reproach. 
He  had  worked  like  fury  all  day  to  try  to  forget  his 
lo^;  but  his  return  home  to  his  empty  house  had  torn 
open  his  wounds  afresh,  and  the  echoing  of  his  solitary 
footfall  on  the  stair  and  in  the  vacant  rooms  had  almost 
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driven  him  to  despair.  Every  spot-^eveiy  turn  was  a 
red-hot  brand  on  the  fresh  wound.  No  man  had  loved 
his  wife  more;  but  he  awoke  now  when  too  late  to  the 
torturing  fact  that  he  had  left  her  much  alone.  He  had 
worked  for  her,  leaving  the  enjoyment  to  the  future; 
and  she  had  died  before  the  future  came,  in  that  de80» 
late  present  which  was  to  be  linked  forever  to  the  irre> 
trievable  past.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  heard  a 
familiar  step  outside  his  door.  His  heart  almost  stopped 
to  listen.  It  could  not  be  Eleanor — she  was  safe  at  her 
Aunt's,  blocks  away,  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  bit 
promise  to  come  to  see  her — and  it  was  now  dariL 
Could  it  be  a  delusion  ?  His  over-wrought  brain  mi^t 
have  fancied  it.  Next  second  the  door  burst  open,  and 
in  rushed  Eleanor  with  a  cry — "Oh!  Papa!" 

**\\Tiy,  Nelly  I    How  did  you  come!" 

"Slipped  out  and  ran  away!  You  did  not  come  and 
I  could  not  stay." 

WTien  the  emotion  of  the  first  greeting  was  over,  Mr. 
Ix'i^h,  under  the  stnmg  sense  of  what  he  deemed  his 
duty  to  the  child,  and  also  to  the  dear  dead — which  had 
led  him  at  first  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  yielding  to  bit 
sister-in-law's  urgency,  began  to  explain  to  the  little  girl 
the  impropriety  of  her  action,  and  the  importance  of 
her  returning  to  her  Aunt,  when  she  had  been  so  kind. 
But  he  found  it  a  difficult  task.  Mr.  Ix^igh  believed  io 
discipline.  He  had  lieen  brought  up  in  a  rigid  9cbool» 
and  he  knew  it  ma<le  for  ehameter;  but  it  was  upbiD 
work  with  the  little  girl's  arms  ela.sped  about  his  neck 
and  her  hot,  tear-streaked  little  face  pressed  close  to  his 
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as  she  pleaded  and  met  his  aiguments  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  an  aptness  which  astonbhed  him.  More- 
over, she  had  a  strong  advocate  in  his  own  heart,  and 

from  the  first  moment  when  she  had  burst  in  on  his 
heart-breaking  loneliness  he  had  felt  that  he  could  not 
let  her  go  again  if  she  were  unhappy. 

"She  would  not  go  back/'  she  asserted  defiantly. 
"She  hated  her  Aunt,  anyhow — she  was  a  hateful  old 
woman  who  scolded  her  servants;  and  sent  her  up-stairs 
to  her  supper." 

When  to  this  her  father  promptly  replied  that  she 
must  go  back,  and  he  would  take  her,  she  as  promptly 
changed  her  note. 

"Very  well,  she  would  go  back;  he  need  not  come 
with  her;  but  she  would  die." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  will  not  die.  You  will  soon  grow  very 
fond  of  her." 

"Then  I  shall  grow  very  worldly,  like  her,"  said  Miss 
Precocity. 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"  Because  she  b  a  worldly  old  woman — and  you  said 
so  yourself." 

"I  said  so!  When?"  demanded  her  father,  with  a 
guilty  feeling  of  vague  recollection. 

"To  Mamma  once — when  Mamma  said  something 
against  her  husband,  you  said  that,  and  Mamma  said 
you  ought  not  to  say  that  about  her  sister — and  you  said 
she  was  only  her  half-sbter,  anyhow,  and  not  a  bit  like 
her — and  now  you  want  to  send  me  back  to  her  as  if  I 
were  only  your  half-child." 
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The  father  smiled  sadly  enou^  as  he  drew  the 
little  face  close  to  his  own. 

"  Oh !  no — You  are  all  mine,  and  my  all.  I  only  wmat 
to  do  what  is  right." 

'*  Mamma  wants  me  to  stay  with  you — so  it  must  be 
right." 

The  present  tense  used  by  the  child  struck  the  father 

to  the  heart. 

''What  makes  you  think  that?"  he  asked  with  a  sigh. 
The  little  girl  was  quick  to  catch  at  the  new  h(^. 

''She  told  me  so  the  day  before  she  died,  when  I  was 
in  the*  room  with  her;  she  said  you  would  be  londy,  and 
I  nuKst  lx»  a  comfort  to  you." 

Mr.  IxM^h  gavt;  a  gasp  that  was  almost  a  groan,  and 
the  child  flung  her  arms  a)x>ut  his  neck. 

"Ami  I  sha*n't  leave  you,  my  all-Papa,  unless  you 
(irivr  inr;  I  promi.si'^l  Mamma  I  would  stay  and  take 
can*  of  you,  and  I  will.  And  you  won't  make  me— wiD 
you?     Kor  I   am  your  all-<laughter — You  won't,  wiD 

VOU  .' 

•*  No,  <I (i  if  I  <ioI "  said  the  father,  catching  her  to 

his  h<'ar(.  ami  trying  to  smother  the  oath  as  it  burst 
from  his  lip^. 

As  siN)Ti  as  shr  had  (|uieted  down,  he  went  lo  her 
Aunt's  to  make  the  m^cessary  explanation.  He  found  it 
not  tho  riLsifst  tiLsk.  for  tlie  good  lady  had  her  own  kleas 
ami  had  fornu'ii  Iht  pinas.  and  the  change  was  a  bbw 
to  h«T  iimnHT  profirr.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  tkr 
bn'ac-h  iM-twivn  Mr.  I^igli  and  hu  sister-in4aw  whkb 
led  eventually  to  the  antagonism  between  them. 
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''You  are  going  to  spoil  that  child  to  death  I"  ex* 
claimed  the  affronted  lady.  This  Mr.  Leigh  denied, 
though  in  his  heart  he  thought  it  possible.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  interview,  for  Mrs.  Argand  was  deeply  of* 
fended.  But  Mr.  Leigh  felt  that  it  was  well  worth  the 
cost  when,  on  his  return  home,  he  was  greeted  by  a  cry 
of  joy  from  the  top  of  the  stair  where  the  little  girl  sat 
in  her  dressing  gown  awaiting  him.  And  when  with  a 
cry  of  joy  she  came  rushing  down,  Cinderella-like,  drop- 
ping her  slipper  in  her  excitement,  and  flung  herself 
into  his  arms,  he  knew  that  life  had  b^un  for  him  anew. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  quite  aware  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
gand's  prophecy;  but  he  enjoyed  the  spoiling  of  his 
daughter,  which  she  had  foretold,  and  he  enjoyed 
equally  the  small  tyrannies  which  the  child  exercised 
over  him,  and  also  the  development  of  her  mind  as  the 
budding  years  passed. 

"Papa,"  she  said  one  day,  when  she  had  asked  him 
to  take  her  somewhere,  and  he  had  pleaded, ''  business," 
"why  do  you  go  to  the  oflSce  so  much?" 

"I  have  to  work  to  make  money  for  my  daughter," 
said  her  father,  stating  the  first  reason  that  suggested 
itself. 

"Are  you  not  rich  enough  now?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  am,  with  a  young  lady 
growing  up  on  my  hands,"  said  her  father  smiling. 

"Am  I  very  expensive?"  she  asked  with  a  sudden 
little  expression  of  gravity  coming  over  her  face. 

"No,  that  you  are  not,  my  dear — and  if  you  were, 
there  is  no  pleasure  on  earth  to  me  like  giving  it  to  you. 
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That  b  one  of  my  diief  reasons  for  working  so  steadily, 
though  there  are  others." 

"  I  have  plenty  of  money,"  said  Eleanor. 

"Then  you  are  happier  than  most  people,  who  don*t 
know  when  they  have  plenty." 

"  Yes — ^you  see,  all  I  have  to  do  when  I  want  anything 
is  to  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for  it,  and  tell  them  I  am 
your  daughter,  and  they  let  me  have  it  at  once." 

"Oh  ho!"  said  her  father,  laughing,  "so  that  is  the 
way  you  buy  things,  is  it  ?  No  wonder  you  have  plenty. 
Well,  you'd  Ix^tter  come  to  me  and  ask  for  what  you 
want." 

'*!  think  the  other  is  the  easier  way,  and  as  you  say 
you  lik<*  to  give  it  to  me,  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any 
difTen*nci*." 

Mr.  I^'igh  decide<i  that  he  had  better  explain  the 
diffiTcnct'. 

**  I  hate  rich  people."  said  Eleanor  suddenly.  "They 
are  s<>  vulgjir." 

"For  t'xample?"  en(|uire<l  her  father  looking  with 
some  ainasc^nient  at  the  girl  whose  face  ha<l  suddenly 
tuk(*n  on  an  expression  of  s<*vere  priggish ness. 

**()h!  Aunt  Sophia  and  Milly  McSheen.    They 
alwnvs  talkin::  alxmt  their  monev." 

Mr.  li^'igh's  eyes  were  twinkling. 

'*  You  mast  not  talk  that  way  about  your  Aunt  Sophi 
— shv  is  wjy  foml  of  vou." 

•'Slir  is  always  nagging  at  me — correcting  me." 

'*Sh(*  wants  you  to  gn>w  up  to  Ix^  a  fine  woman/* 

"like  her?"  said  Miss  Eleanor  pertly. 
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Mr.  Leigh  felt  that  it  was  wise  to  check  this  line  of 
criticism,  and  he  now  spoke  seriously. 

"You  must  not  be  so  critical  of  your  Aunt  She  is 
really  very  fond  of  you — and  she  was  your  motherV 
half-sister.    You  must  respect  her  and  love  her." 

**  I  love  her,  but  I  don't  like  her.  She  and  Milly  Mc- 
Sheen  are  just  alike — always  boasting  of  what  they 
have,  and  do,  and  running  down  what  others  have,  and 
do." 

"  Oh,  well,  it  takes  a  great  many  people  to  make  a 
world,"  said  Mr.  Leigh  indulgently.  Eleanor  felt  a 
want  of  sympathy  and  made  another  bid  for  it. 

"Milly  McSheen  says  that  her  father  is  going  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  this  town." 

"Ah I  who  is  talking  about  money  now?"  said  Mr. 
Leigh,  laughing. 

"I  am  not — I  am  merely  saying  what  she  said." 

"You  must  not  tell  the  silly  things  your  friends  say." 

"  No — only  to  you — I  thought  you  said  I  must  tell  you 
everything.  But,  of  course,  if  you  don't  wish  me  to — 
I  won't" 

Mr.  Leigh  laughed  and  took  her  on  hb  knee.  He 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  she  was  serious  or  was  only 
laughing  at  him,  but,  as  he  began  to  explain,  she  burst 
into  a  peal  of  merriment  over  her  victory. 

In  appearance  she  was  like  her  mother,  only  he 
thought  her  fairer — as  fair  as  he  had  thought  her  mother 
in  the  dAjs  of  his  first  devotion ;  and  her  deeper  eyes  and 
firmer  features  were  an  added  beauty;  the  well-rounded 
chin  was  his  own.    Her  eyes,  deep  with  unfathomable 
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depths,  and  mouth,  firm  even  with  its  delicmie  beautj, 
had  come  from  some  ancestor  or  ancestress  who,  in 
some  ^neration  past,  had  faced  life  in  its  most  exacting 
form  with  undaunted  resolution  and,  haply,  had  faced 
death  with  equal  calm  for  some  belief  that  now  would 
scarcely  have  ^iven  an  hour's  questioning.  So,  when 
she  grew  each  year,  developing  new  powers  and  charm 
and  consUin(*y,  he  b<*gan  to  find  a  new  interest  in  life* 
and  to  make  her  more  his  companion  and  confidante 
than  he  had  ever  made  her  mother.  He  left  his  business 
oftener  to  s(*i*  her  than  he  had  left  it  to  see  her  mother; 
he  tcK)k  her  oftener  with  him  on  his  trips,  and  took  more 
trips,  that  h(*  might  have  her  company.  She  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  tal)I(\  and  fille<i  her  place  with  an  ability 
that  was  at  oiut"  his  astimLshment  and  his  pride. 

.\t  imv  tiinr,  as  she  <*hangt*<l  from  a  mere  child  to  a 
young  girl,  he  huii  thought  of  marr}'ing  again,  rather 
with  a  view  to  giving  her  a  gui<ie  and  counsellor  than 
for  any  other  puqK>se.  I  ier  stomiiness,  however,  at  the 
men*  sugg(*stion,  and  much  more,  her  real  grief,  had  led 
him  to  <iefer  the  plan  fn)m  time  to  time,  until  now  she 
was  a  voimt;  ladv,  and  he  couhi  see  for  himself  that  she 
neinlcMi  neither  rhafM>nm  nor  counsellor.  He  aometinMa 
smih*tl  ti>  think  what  the  conse<piences  w*ould  hare 
ha<i  he  uiken  to  wife  the  soft,  kindlv,  rather 
place  lady  whom  he  had  onct*  thought  of  as  his  daugb* 
ter's  guaniian.  A  dommtic  fowl  in  the  clutches  of  a 
young  eagle  woulti  have  had  an  easier  time. 

One  phase  alone  in  her  development  had  punled  and 
bafiled  him.    She  had  gone  off  one  spring  to  a  oounCiy 
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ndgfaborhood  in  another  State,  where  she  had  some  old 
relatives  on  her  mother's  side.  Mr.  Leigh  had  been  called 
to  Europe  on  business,  and  she  had  remained  there  until 
weU  into  the  sununer.  When  she  returned  she  was  not 
the  same.  Some  change  had  taken  place  in  her.  She 
had  gone  away  a  rollicking,  gay,  pleasure-loving,  and 
rather  sdfish  young  girl — ^he  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
she  was  both  wilful  and  self-indulgent.  Even  his  a£Fec- 
tion  for  her  could  not  blind  his  eyes  to  this,  and  at  times 
it  had  given  him  much  concern,  for  at  times  there  was  a 
clash  in  which,  if  he  came  o£F  victor,  he  felt  it  was  at  a 
perilous  price — that,  possibly,  of  a  strain  on  her  obedi- 
ence. She  returned  a  full-grown  woman,  thoughtful 
and  self-sacrificing  and  with  an  aim — ^he  was  glad  it 
was  not  a  mission — and  as  her  aim  was  to  be  useful, 
and  she  b^an  with  him,  he  accepted  it  with  content- 
ment. She  talked  freely  of  her  visit;  spoke  warmly,  and 
indeed,  enthusiastically,  of  those  she  had  met  there. 
Among  these  were  a  young  country  preacher  and  a 
friend  of  his,  a  young  Jew.  But,  though  she  spoke  of 
both  with  respect,  the  praise  she  accorded  them  was  so 
equal  that  he  dismissed  from  hb  mind  the  possibility 
that  she  could  have  been  seriously  taken  with  either  of 
them.  Possibly,  the  Jew  was  the  one  she  was  most 
enthusiastic  over,  but  she  spoke  of  him  too  openly  to 
cause  her  father  disquietude.    Besides,  he  was  a  Jew. 

The  preacher  she  plainly  respected  most  highly,  yet 
her  account  of  his  appearance  was  too  humorous  to 
admit  a  serious  feeling  for  him,  even  though  she  had 
gotten  him  called  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Capon's  assistants. 
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What  had  happened  was  that  the  girl,  who  had  odIt 
'*  lain  in  the  lilies  and  fed  on  the  roses  of  life,"  had  sud- 
denly been  dropped  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  in  a 
country  neighborhood  in  an  old  State,  where  there  were 
neither  lilies  nor  rases  of  the  metaphorical  kind,  though 
a  sufficiency  of  the  real  and  natural  kind,  with  which 
nature  in  compensatory  mcHxi  atones  to  those  who  have 
of  the  metaphorical  sort  but  thlsdes  and  brambles  and 

flint V  soil. 

* 

When  she  first  landed  there,  after  the  very  first  ex- 
citement of  being  thrown  into  a  wholly  new  situatMHi, 
among  strangers  whom,  though  her  relatives,  she  had 
always  reganlcd  much  as  she  ha4i  regarded  geographical 
plui'cs  ill  distant  lands,  was  over,  she  found  henelf,  as 
it  were,  lit  a  Kxss  for  occupation.  Everj'thing  was  so 
(juiet  and  calm.  She  felt  lost  and  somewhat  bored.  But 
after  a  little  time  she  foun<l  occupation  in  small  things, 
as  on  l(K>kin^  closely  she  discovered  beauties  in  Nature 
which  her  first  glanc^e  had  failed  to  catch,  llie  people 
appt-anMi  so  novel,  so  simple,  so  wholly  different  from  all 
whom  she  had  known ;  the  excitements  and  amusement) 
and  intert*sts  of  her  life  in  the  eitv,  or  at  summer  water* 
inc-placrs,  or  in  travelling,  were  not  only  unknown  to 
tiiem  —as  unknown  us  if  they  were  in  another  planet,  but 
wrn*  matters  of  absolute  in«iifTen*nce.  Their  interest 
was  id  their  nei^hUirs,  in  the  small  happenings  about 
thi-in;  and  (K^Mim*n(*es  an  hundn*<i  miles  awav  were  as 
iii^Uint  to  them  as  diough  they  had  taken  place  in 
another  em.  Among  the  few  notabilities  in  thb  nira^ 
community  was  a  young  clerg}'inan  whom  she  always 
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heard  spoken  of  with  respect — as  much  respect,  indeed, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  bishop.  What  ''Mr.  Marvd 
thought"  and  what  he  said  was  referred  to,  or  was 
quoted  as  something  to  be  considered — so  mudi  so  that 
she  had  insensibly  formed  a  picture  in  her  own  mind  of 
a  quite  remarkable  looking  and  impressive  person. 
When,  at  last,  she  met  John  Marvel,  what  was  her 
amusement  to  discover,  in  place  of  her  young  Antinous, 
a  stout,  strapping  young  fellow,  with  rather  bristly  hair, 
very  neaivsighted  and  awkward,  and  exceedingly  shy, 
a  person  as  far  from  a  man  of  the  world  as  a  stout, 
country-bred  cart-horse  would  be  from  a  sleek  tridc- 
pony.  His  timidity  in  her  presence  caused  her  endless 
amusement,  and  for  lack  of  some  better  diversion  and 
partly  to  scandalize  her  staid  kinswomen,  she  set  her- 
self to  tease  him  in  every  way  that  her  fertile  brain 
could  devise. 

Visiting  the  young  clergyman  at  the  time  was  a  friend 
who  came  much  nearer  being  in  appearance  what 
Eleanor  had  imagined  John  Marvel  to  be:  a  dark, 
slender  young  man  with  a  classical  face,  but  that  its 
lines  were  stronger  and  more  deeply  graven,  and  un- 
forgettable eyes.  He  had  just  come  to  visit  Mr.  Marvel 
and  to  get  a  needed  rest,  John  Marvel  said.  He  had 
been  a  worker  among  tlie  poor,  and  his  views  were  so 
different  from  any  that  Eleanor  Leigh  had  ever  heard 
as  to  appear  almost  shocking.  He  was  an  educated 
man,  yet  he  had  lived  and  worked  as  an  artisan.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  yet  he  denounced  vdiemently  the 
conditions  which  produced  the  upper  dass.     But  an 
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even  greater  surprise  awaited  her  when  he  announced 
that  he  was  a  Jew. 

When  John  Marvel  brought  his  friend  to  see  Miss 
Eleanor  Leigh,  the  first  impression  that  she  received 
was  one  of  pleasure.  He  was  so  striking  and  unusual 
looking — with  deep,  burning  eyes  under  dark  brows. 
Then  she  was  not  sure  that  she  liked  him»  she  even 
thought  she  was  sensible  of  a  sort  of  repulsion.  She 
had  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  weighing  her  in  his  mind 
and,  not  approving  of  her,  treated  her  at  times  with  in* 
difference,  at  times  with  a  certain  disdain.  She  was 
conscious  of  an  antagonism  &s  Wolffert  showed  scorn 
of  conditions  and  things  which  she  had  been  brought 
up  to  Im^IIcvc  almost  as  much  a  necessary  part  of  life 
as  air  and  light.  She  promptly  began  to  argue  with 
him,  but  when  she  found  that  he  usually  had  the  best 
of  the  argument,  she  InH'ame  more  careful  how  she 
o{M*nni  herself  to  his  attack.  He  aroused  in  her  the 
fc<'ling  of  op|x)siti<)n.  His  scorn  of  the  money-making 
s|>irit  of  the  <luy  M  her  to  defend  what  she  secretly 
held  in  (H)iitempt.  Ami  once  when  he  had  been  in* 
v€M(;hing  agiiiiist  (^ommcn'ialism  that  set  up  Gods  of 
Brass  to  worship,  and  <ic<*lunMl  that  it  was  the  oU 
storj-  of  Ncbuchatlnczzar  over  again — and  was  the  fow* 
runner  to  brotherhood  with  the  beasts  of  the  fiekl,  she 
wh€*(*led  on  him.  d(*<*laring  that  it  was  ''only  people  who 
had  no  power  to  make  m(mey  who  held  such  views.'* 

**  I  >o  you  think  that  I  could  not  make  money  if  I 
mished  to  do  so?"  said  Wolffert  (|uietly,  with  an  amiwed 
light  in  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  her  with  an 
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which  was  certainly  not  hostile;  for  her  eagerness  had 
brought  warm  blood  to  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  the  glow  of  contention. 

"Yes,  if  you  were  able  you  would  be  as  rich  as  a 
Jew." 

A  yet  more  amused  look  came  into  Wolffert's  eyes. 

"Are  all  Jews  rich ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes — ^all  who  are  capable — ^you  know  they  are." 

"  No,  for  I  am  a  Jew  and  I  am  not  rich,"  said  Wolffert 

"What  I  You! — You  a —  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  I 
I — "she  blushed  deeply. 

"Pray  don't  apologize — don't  imagine  that  I  am 
o£Fended.  Would  you  be  offended  if  I  charged  you  with 
coming  from  a  race  of  poets  and  philosophers  and  sci- 
entists— of  a  race  that  had  given  the  world  its  literatiu^ 
and  its  religion?" 

She  burst  out  laughing. 

"No;  but  I  was  such  a  fool — pray  forgive  me."  She 
held  out  her  hand  and  Wolffert  took  it  and  pressed  it 
firmly — and  this  was  the  beginning  of  their  friendship. 

Wolffert  walked  home  slowly  that  evening,  that  is, 
across  the  fields  to  the  Utde  farmhouse  where  John 
Marvel  lived.    He  had  food  for  thought 

When  Eleanor  Leigh  saw  John  Marvel  a  few  days 
later  she  told  him  of  her  conversation  and  the  speech 
she  had  made  to  hb  friend.  "You  know,"  said  John, 
"  that  he  is  rich  or  could  be,  if  he  chose  to  go  home.  His 
father  is  very  rich." 

"He  is  a  new  Jew  to  me,"  said  Eleanor  Leigh;  "he 
is  quite  different  from  the  typical  Jew." 
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'*  I  wonder  if  there  b  a  typical  Jew/'  questioned  John 
to  himself,  and  this  set  Eleanor  wondering  toa 

But  Eleanor  Leigh  found  other  causes  for  wonder  in 
Wolffert  besides  the  salient  fact  of  hb  race  which  she  had 
mentioned  to  her  cousins,  and  they  forced  upon  her  the 
consciousness  that  she  would  have  to  readjust  her  ideas 
of  many  things  as  she  had  been  compelled  to  do  in  re* 
gard  to  the  appearance  and  aims  of  this  singular  people. 
Her  idei^  of  the  Israelites  had  always  been  curiously 
connoted  with  hooked  noses,  foreign  speech  of  a  far 
from  refined  tN'pe,  and  a  persistent  pursuit  of  shekels  by 
ways  generally  devious  and  largely  devoted  to  shops 
cf)ntaining  articles  more  or  less  discarded  by  other 
people.  Here  she  found  a  cultivated  gendeman  with 
features,  if  not  wholly  classical,  at  least  more  regular 
and  refined  than  those  of  most  young  men  of  her 
ac(|uaintanc(*;  s{XH^'h  so  cultivated  &s  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinguished, and  an  air  and  manm*r  so  easy  and  gracious 
as  to  suggest  to  her  c*omplete  knowledge  of  the  great 
world.  No  matter  what  subject  was  discussed  between 
them,  he  knew  alx)ut  it  more  than  any  one  else,  and 
always  threw  light  on  it  which  gave  it  a  new  interest  for 
her.  He  had  a  knowliHige  of  the  literature  and  Art» 
not  only  of  the  ancients,  but  of  most  modem  nations* 
ami  he  talki^l  to  her  of  things  of  which  she  had  never 
so  much  as  heanl.  He  ha<l  not  onlv  tra\'elled  exten* 
sively  in  Euro[M.s  but  had  travelled  in  a  way  to  give  him 
an  intimate  knowledge  not  merely  of  the  countries,  but 
of  the  people  and  customs  of  the  countries  which  no 
one  she  had  ever  met  possessed.    He  had  crossed  in  the 
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steerage  of  ocean-liners  more  than  once  and  had  sicked 
across  both  to  England  and  the  Mediterranean. 

''But  what  made  you  do  it?"  she  asked.  "Did  not 
you  find  it  terrible?" 

"Yes — pretty  bad."  Wolffert  was  at  the  moment 
showing  her  how  tea  was  made  in  certain  provinces 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  which  he  had  visited  not  long 
before.    "About  as  bad  as  it  could  be." 

"  Then  what  made  you  do  it  ?" 

"Well,  I  saved  money  by  it,  too." 

What  the  other  reason  was  she  did  not  press  him  to 
give.  She  only  thought,  "That  is  the  Jew  of  it"  But 
after  she  had  seen  more  of  him  she  discovered  that  the 
other  reason  was  that  he  might  learn  by  personal  ex- 
perience what  the  condition  was  in  the  emigrant  ships 
and  the  holes  where  the  stokers  lived  deep  down  amid 
the  coal-bunkers  and  the  roaring  furnaces,  and  further, 
that  he  might  know  the  people  themselves.  Incidentally, 
he  had  learned  there  and  elsewhere  Italian  and  Russian, 
with  the  strange  Hebraic  faculty  of  absorbing  whatever 
he  came  in  touch  with,  but  he  thought  no  more  of  know- 
ing that  than  of  knowing  Yiddbh. 

It  was  this  study  of  conditions  that  finally  gave  her 
the  key  to  his  design  in  life,  for  it  developed  as  their 
acquaintance  grew  that  thb  clear-headed,  cultivated, 
thoughtful  man  held  strange  views  as  to  the  ordinary 
things  of  life,  the  things  which  she  had  always  accepted 
as  as  fundamental  and  unchangeable  as  the  solid  earth 
or  the  vaguely  comprehended  but  wholly  accepted  revo- 
lution of  the  spheres.    In  fact,  he  held  that  the  condi- 
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tioa^i  of  miMltTn  lift*,  the  n*lutic>a^  of  |M*ople  in 
wliic'h  she  liiiii  M»iiic*how  iilwuvs  coiLsick'nti  a5  almost 
|N*rfiTt  uiui.  iiiiiii-«i,  <iivi(irlv  c'stal>li>iu*<i,  were  alMolutdj 
outworn  aiifi  fiiutlainrntally  uiiriLrlitcouH  and  unjust 
Shf  at  fir'^t  ili<l  nut  lakt*  liini  >rriou>lv.  Shr  (X)ultl  not 
To  (intl  a  |>lra>an(  ami.  in<l«t^l.  nitluT  H(M|Urnt-Apoken 
yiMiii;;  man  ili*iit)iiiift'  a>  wukiil  aiifl  vile*  usurpation  the 
cstaliliNhinfiit  nf  ftirniM'titivr  mtiTpriM's,  unci  thr  acctH 
ninlatitiii  nf  rapital  l>y  laptain^  nf  industr}',  appeared 
to  lit-r  alinooi  inipinu>.  V«'t.  tliiH'  Uv  sat  with  burning 
i*yi*>  and  thrilling*  \niif'  di-nnunrini;  tht*  vi*ry  thinfr*  she 
had  alua\>  cnti^idf-nd  inn-'t  cninnu'ndahlr.  '*\MlJt 
that  is  SM-i;ih«iii.  i^Ti't  it?"  ^hf  :L>ki*d.  fi*«'hnp  that  if  she 
tnrild  i-ii!i\ii  (  hiiiinf  thi^  ^nnl«-^^hat  vapirlycomprrhend- 
iil  ((Till  <itf  viniild  |)rn\c  h(T  nld  fnundution.H  uiLshaken. 

WnltfcTt  ^iiiilctl.  lie  }Mi^  \vr\  i:<*(M|-l<N>kin^  m'hrnbe 
Ninilt-d.  "No.  iiii(  cxartlv  if  it  is.  it  i<«  nnlv  an  elemeD- 
tarv  ami  iiitli^idual  kimi  nf  Sn  iah*>iu;  i»ut  it  is  Scictal* 
i^tii  Ml  f;ir  as  it  is  l>asi-d  nii  a  pmfnund  lirsjn*  to  n*<roD- 
strm  1  siM-iriy  and  tn  \*\:uy  it  tm  a  nalMral  and  I'tiuitable 
SIM  i.kl  fniindatiiMi  uht-n-  t\rr\  nin-  sludl  have*  a  chance 
til  wi»rk  and  In  nap  thi-  fruit  nf  ^\u\\  uork.** 

"Wh.it  is  Sn  i.di-rn '.'"  -Iir  df-tiiaiidi'«i  sudih'niy. 

"  It  1^  !!••(  uliat  \nii  ini  an  !•%  thi-  li-rni."  lit*  Inu^ied. 
'  I:  1^  Tiiit  t.ik:!)]^'  thf  prn|Nrt\  **f  thnsr  ulin  luivr  worked 
fiir  it  iiriil  :.'i\!ii^'  !••  th>i^i-  m Im  mitlii-r  havi*  wiirkixl  nor 
uill  uiirk      tliat  is  what  ;.nii  ha\f-  in  mind  '* 

"  I'rti  I'l  K  .  '  -hi*  niMli|t-d. 

"It  is  at  lfas(.  till-  NNiali-in  1  niran  thr  ap|)lic»- 
tion  (if  th«'  ^aiui    ni«-llitMi  nf  i;*  niral  nnliT  hy  thr  {wtiple 
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at  large  to  labor  and  the  product  of  labor:  property — that 
is  DOW  employed  in  (Tovemment.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  present  methods  so  that  all  should  participate 
both  in  the  labor,  and  in  the  product."  He  went  on  to 
picture  glowingly  the  consequences  of  this  Utopian 
acfaraie  when  all  men  should  work  and  all  should  reap. 
But  thou^  he  made  it  appear  easy  enough  to  him, 
Eleanor  Leigh's  practical  little  head  saw  the  diflSculties 
and  the  flaws  much  more  readily  than  the  perfect  result 
which  he  appeared  to  find  so  certain. 

''You  cannot  reconstruct  human  natiue/'  she  pro- 
tested, "and  when  you  shall  have  gotten  your  system 
tfKNX>u^ly  under  way,  those  who  have  gotten  in  posi- 
tions of  power  will  use  their  advantage  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  then  you  will  still  have  to  begin  all  over 
again."  But  Wolffert  was  certain  of  the  result  and 
pointed  out  the  work  of  his  friend  John  Marvel  as  a 
proof  of  his  theory. 

While,  at  first,  the  broad-shouldered  young  clergyman 
Bed  from  her  presence  with  a  precipitation  which  was 
Uugfaable,  it  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  to  have 
steeled  himself  sufficiently  against  her  shafts  of  good- 
J^tured  persiflage  to  be  able  to  tolerate  her  presence, 
*Qd  before  a  great  while  had  passed,  her  friends  began 
to  tease  her  on  the  fact  that  wherever  she  went  Mr. 
wvel  was  pretty  sure  to  appear.  One  of  her  old 
^^^HJsins,  half-rallyingly  and  half-wamingly,  cautioned 
°^  tgainst  going  too  far  with  the  young  man,  saying, 
''Mr.  Marvel,  my  dear,  is  too  good  a  man  for  you  to 
^i&ttae  yourself  with,  and  then  fling  away.    What  is  sim- 
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ply  the  diversion  of  an  hour  for  you,  may  become  a  matter 
of  real  gravity  with  him.  He  is  already  deeply  inter* 
ested  in  you  and  unless  you  are  interested  in  biro '* 

"Why,  I  am  interested  in  him,"  declared  the  girl, 
laughing.  "  Why,  he  tells  me  of  all  the  old  side  women 
and  cats  in  the  parish  and  I  have  an  engagement  to  go 
around  with  him  and  see  some  old  women  to-morrow. 
You  ought  to  see  some  that  we  went  to  visit  the  other 
day!" 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  hut  you  must  not  nuike  fun  of  his 
work.  He  is  happy  in  it  and  is  accomplishing  a  gremt 
deal  of  good,  and  if  you  should  get  him  dissatbfied " 


"Oh,  no»  indeed;  L  gave  him  some  money  last 
for  a  poor  family  to  get  some  clothes  so  that  they  could 
comt'  to  church.  They  were  name<l  Banyan.  They  live 
near  the  mines.  The  whole  family  were  to  be  christened 
next  Sunday,  and  what  do  you  suppose  they  did?  As 
soon  as  they  got  the  clothes  they  went  last  Sunday  to  a 
big  Ixaptizing  and  were  all  immersed!  I  was  teasing 
him  al)out  that  when  you  heani  me  laughing  at  him." 

'"ITie  wretrhesl**  exclaimed  her  cou.sin.    "To  think 
of  their  deceiving  him  so!" 

"I  know/'  said  the  girl.    "But  I  think  he  minded 
the  (le<Tption  much  more  than  the  otlier.     Though  I 
charged  him  with  l)eing  disappointed  at  not  gettingtbeni 
into  his  fold,  really,  I  don't  think  he  minded  it  a  bit 
.\t  least,  he  said  he  would  much  rather  they  had  goo 
where  they  would  l)e  happy." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Marvel's  friend,  Mr.  Wolffert,  b  a  differe 
matter.    He  appears  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
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"Quite,"  said  Miss  Leigh  dryly. 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  her  cousin,  lowering  her  voice, 
"they  say  he  b  a  Jew." 

"  He  is,"  said  Eleanor. 

"You  know  it?" 

"Yes,  he  told  me  so  himself." 

"Told  you  himself!  Why,  I  thought— I  How  did 
he  come  to  tell  you  ?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  We  were  talking  and  I  said 
something  foolish  about  the  Jews — about  some  one 
being  'as  rich  and  stingy  as  a  Jew,'  and  he  smiled  and 
said,  'Are  all  Jews  rich — and  stingy?'  And  I  said,  'If 
they  have  a  chance,'  and  he  said,  'Not  always.  I  am 
a  Jew  and  I  am  not  rich.'  Well,  I  thought  he  was  fool- 
ing, just  teasing  me — so  I  went  on,  and  do  you  know 
he  b  not  only  a  Jew,  but  Mr.  Marvel  says  he  b  rich, 
only  he  does  not  claim  his  money  because  he  b  a  Social- 
ist Mr.  Marvel  says  he  could  go  home  to-morrow  and 
hb  father  would  take  him  and  lavish  money  on  him; 
but  he  works — ^works  all  the  time  among  the  poor." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  always  liked  him,"  said  her  cousin. 

"But  he  isn't  such  good  fun  to  tease  as  Mr.  Marvel 
— ^he  b  too  intense.  Mr.  Marvel  does  get  so  red  and 
unhappy-looking  when  he  is  teased." 

"Well,  you  have  no  right  to  tease  him.  He  b  a 
clergyman  and  should  be  treated  with  respect.  You 
wouldn't  dare  to  tease  your  rector  in  town — the  great 
Dr.  —    What  b  his  name?" 

"Oh I  wouldn't  I?  Dr.  Bartholomew  Capon.  Why, 
he  b  one  of  the  greatest  beaux  in  town.    He's  always 
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running  around  to  see  some  girl— ogling  them  with  his 
big  blue  eyes.*' 

"Eleanor I"  exclaimed  her  cousin  reprovingly. 

"  Why,  he'd  marry  any  one  of  the  Canter  girls  who 
would  have  him,  or  Aunt  Sophia,  or " 

"Eleanor,  don't  be  profane." 

The  old  lady  looked  so  shocked  that  the  girl  ran 
over  and  kissed  her,  with  a  laugh. 

"\Miy,  I've  told  him  so." 

"Told  him?    Youhaven'tl" 

"Yes,  I  have.  I  told  him  so  when  he  tried  to  marry 
me.    Then  he  tried  Aunt  Sophia." 

"Wliat!  Eleanor,  you  are  incorrigible.  You  really 
are.  But  do  tell  me  about  it  Did  he  really  court  you  f 
Why,  he's  old  enough  to  be  your " 

"Grandfather,"  interrupted  the  girl.  "That's  what 
I  told  him,  substantially." 

"Served  him  right,  too.  But  he  must  be  a  fine 
preacher  from  what  my  old  friend,  Pansy  Tipps»  onoe 
wrote  me.  Did  you  ever  meet  Pansy  Tipps  7  She  and 
her  sister  live  in  your  city.  They  went  there  years  ago 
to  press  a  claim  they  had  to  a  large  fortune  left  them  by 
their  father,  Colonel  Tipps,  who  used  to  be  a  veiy  ridi 
man,  but  left  his  affairs  somewhat  complicated,  I  gather 
from  what  Pansy  writes  me,  or  did  write,  for  she  doet 
not  write  very  often  now.  I  wish  you'd  go  and  see  them 
when  you  go  back." 

"  I  wUI,"  said  Eleanor.    "  Where  do  they  live  f '* 

"At  a  Mrs.  Kale's — she  keeps  a  boarding»housc 
I  don't  know  the  exact  location,  and  mislaid  Pansy'a 
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tetter  a  year  or  more  ago,  but  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it.    It  must  be  in  the  fashionable  quarter  and 
I  should  think  any  one  could  tell  you  where  she  lives.'' 
**  I  will  find  her/'  said  Eleanor,  laughing. 
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When,  a  little  later,  a  scourge  of  diphtheria  broke  out 
in  a  little  mining  camp  not  far  from  the  home  of  Miss 
Leigh's  relatives  and  she  learned  that  John  Manrel 
spent  all  his  time  nursing  the  sick  and  relieving  their 
necessities  as  far  as  possible,  she  awakened  to  a  realiti^ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  what  her  cousin  had  said,  that  under 
his  awkward  exterior  lay  a  mine  of  true  gold. 

Day  by  day  reports  came  of  the  spread  of  the  deadly 
pestilence,  making  inroads  in  every  family,  baffling  the 
skill  and  outstripping  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  fecal 
physician;  day  by  day,  the  rumor  came  that  wberercr 
illness  appeared  there  was  John  Marvel. 

One  afternoon  Miss  Ix^igh,  who  had  ridden  over  in 
the  direction  of  the  mining  village  to  try  and  get 
information  about  the  young  clergyman,  who, 
said,  hsu\  l)een  stricken  himself  the  day  before, 
him  suddenly  in  a  by-[>ath  among  the  hills.  At  sight  of 
her  he  stopped  and  held  up  his  hand  in  warning, 
at  the  warning  she  reined  in  her  horse. 

"Don't  come  nearer,"  he  called  to  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  asked.    *'  How  are  joaT 
For  even  at  that  distance — perhaps,  some  fifty 
she  iT>uld  see  that  he  looked  wretchedly  worn  and 

"Oh,  Tm  doing  very  well,"  he  replied.  **How  aif 
youT    You  must  not  come  this  way!    Turn  backl" 
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She  began  to  rein  her  horse  around  and  then,  on  a 
sudden,  as  his  arm  fell  to  his  side,  and,  stepping  a  little 
out  of  the  path,  he  leant  against  a  tree,  the  whole  situa- 
tion struck  her.  Wheeling  her  horse  back,  she  rode 
strai^t  up  to  him  though  he  stiffened  up  and  waved 
her  back. 

"You  are  ill,"  she  said. 

''Oh,  no.  I  am  not  ill,  I  am  only  a  bit  tired;  that  is 
all.    You  must  not  come  this  way — go  back  I" 

''But  why?"  she  persisted,  sitting  now  close  above 
him. 

"Because — because — there  is  sickness  here.  A  fam- 
ily there  b  down."  He  nodded  back  toward  the 
curve  around  which  he  had  just  come.  "The  Banyan 
family  are  all  ill,  and  I  am  just  going  for  help." 

"I  will  go — I,  at  least,  can  do  that.  What  help? 
What  do  you  want?" 

She  had  tightened  the  rein  on  her  horse  and  turned 
his  head  back. 

"Everything.  The  mother  and  three  children  are 
all  down;  the  father  died  a  few  days  ago.  Send  the 
doctor  and  anything  that  you  can  find — food — clothing 
— medicine — some  one  to  nurse  them — if  you  can  find 
her.    It  is  the  only  chance." 

"I  will."  She  hesitated  a  moment  and  looked  down 
at  him,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  he  waved  her  off.  "  Go, 
you  must  not  stay  longer." 

He  had  moved  around  so  that  the  wind,  instead  of 
blowing  from  him  toward  her,  blew  from  the  other  side 
of  her. 
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A  moment  later  Eleanor  Leigh  was  galloping  for  life 
down  the  steep  bridle-path.  It  was  a  breakneck  gait, 
and  the  path  was  rough  enough  to  be  perilous,  but  she 
did  not  heed  it.  It  w&s  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  that 
she  had  been  cuascious  that  she  could  be  of  real  use. 
She  felt  that  she  was  ^uUopin^  in  a  new  worid.  Fkom 
hoiLse  to  hoase  she  nKJe,  but  though  all  were  symp^ 
thetic,  there  was  no  one  to  go.  Those  who  might  hftTc 
gone,  were  elsewhere — or  were  dead.  'Ilie  doctor  was 
away  from  home  attending  at  other  bedsides  and,  bj 
the  account  given,  hud  ))een  working  night  and  daj 
until  ho  could  sc*arcely  stand.  Riding  to  the  nemC 
telegraph  stiition,  the  girl  sent  a  despatch  to  a  doctor 
whom  she  knew  in  the  city  where  .she  lived,  begging  him 
to  come  or  to  send  some  one  on  the  first  train  and  flay- 
ing thut  he  would  lie  mot  and  that  she  would  meet  nil 
his  e.x|)enso.s.  Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to 
her  cciu.*<in.  And  two  hours  later,  jast  as  the  dusk 
fulling,  she  rode  up  to  the  door  of  a  country  cabin 
among  the  hills.  As  she  softly  pushed  open  the 
with  her  arm  full  of  ImiikIIos,  a  form  nxse  from  the 
of  a  In-<I  and  stiKxl  In'fore  her  in  the  dusk  of  the 

**My  (i(Nl!  you  mu.st  not  (ximc  in  here.    Whj  haire 
V(ui  n»mo  hort»?** 

w 

"'I\»  holp  you."  said  the  girl. 

"Hut  vtMi  must  not  (time  in.    (io  out.    You 
.Huid  John  Miirvrj. 

"  .No.  I  liavr  ctmio  to  stav.     I  could  not  live  if  I 
suiy  iit»\v."     She  pushini  litr  way  in.     "Here  are 
tilings  I  liuvo  brought.     1  have  telogruphcd  for  a  doctor.'* 
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It  was  long  before  she  could  satisfy  John  Marvel,  but 
she  staid,  and  all  that  night  she  worked  with  him  over 
the  sick  and  the  dying.  All  that  ni^t  they  two  strove 
to  hold  Death  at  bay,  across  those  wretched  beds. 
Once,  indeed,  he  had  struck  past  their  guard  and 
snatdied  a  life;  but  they  had  driven  him  back  and  saved 
the  others.  Ere  morning  came  one  of  the  children  had 
passed  away;  but  the  mother  and  the  other  children 
survived;  and  Eleanor  Lei^  knew  that  John  Marvd, 
now  on  his  knees,  now  leaning  over  the  bed  administer- 
tng  stimulants,  had  saved  them. 

As  Eleanor  Leigh  stepped  out  injto  the  morning  light, 
she  looked  on  a  new  earth,  as  fair  as  if  it  had  just  been 
created,  and  it  was  a  new  Eleanor  Leigh  who  gazed 
upon  it  The  tinsel  of  frivolity  had  shrivelled  and 
perished  in  the  fire  of  that  night.  Sham  had  laid  bare 
its  shallow  face  and  fled  away  Life  had  taken  on 
reality.  She  bad  seen  a  man,  and  thenceforth  only  a 
man  could  command  her. 

The  physician  came  duly,  sent  up  by  the  one  she  had 
telegraphed  to;  rode  over  to  the  Banyan  house,  and 
later  to  the  village,  where  he  pronounced  the  disease 
diphtheria  and  the  cause  probably  defective  drainage 
and  consequent  impregnation  of  the  water  supply; 
wrote  a  prescription;  commended  the  country  doctor^ 
returned  home,  and  duly  charged  neariy  half  as  much 
as  the  country  doctor  got  in  a  year,  which  Miss  Leigh 
duly  paid  with  thoughts  of  John  Marvel.  This  was 
what  made  the  change  in  the  giri  which  her  father  had 
noted. 
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No  novelist  can  give  all  of  a  hero's  or  a  heroine's  life. 
He  must  take  some  especial  phase  and  devdop  his 
characters  along  that  line,  otherwise  he  would  soon 
overload  his  boat  and  swamp  hb  reader's  patience. 
He  b  happy  who  having  selected  hb  path  of  action  does 
not  wear  out  the  reader  in  asking  him  to  follow  even 
thb  one  line.  Thus,  it  b  possible  to  give  only  a  part 
of  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh's  relation  to  life,  and  naturally 
the  part  selected  b  that  which  had  also  its  relation  to 
John  Marvel. 

If  it  be  supposed  by  any  one  that  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh 
devoted  her  entire  time  and  thought  to  working  among 
the  poor  he  b  greatly  mistaken.  John  Marvel  and  Leo 
WoltTert  did  thb:  but  Miss  Leigh  was  far  from  living 
the  consecrated  life.  She  only  made  it  a  part  of  her 
life,  that  b  all,  and  possibly  thb  was  the  best  for  her  to 
do.  The  glimpse  which  she  got  at  the  death-bed  in 
the  Banyan  cottage  that  night  when  she  went  to  help 
John  Marvel  fight  death,  tore  the  veil  from  her  ejei 
and  gave  her  a  revelation  of  a  life  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  till  tlien,  though  it  lay  all  about  her  in  its 
tragic  nakedness — but  while  it  gave  her  pause  and 
inspirp<i  her  with  a  sincere  wish  to  help  the  poor— tN*, 
ptMsibly,  ti>  help  John  Marvel  and  Leo  WoUfeft*  it 
did  not  change  her  nature  or  make  her  a  missiooaiy. 
An  impulse,  whatever  its  ultimate  action,  does  not  revo* 
lutionize.  She  still  retained  the  love  of  pleasure  natuial 
tu  all  yoiiii^  creatures.  The  young  tree  shoots  up  by 
nature  into  the  sun.  She  still  took  part  in  the  gay  life 
about  her,  and,  if  possible,  found  a  greater  test  in  itibr 
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the  consciousness  that  she  had  widened  her  horizon  and 
discovered  more  interests  outside  of  the  glittering  little 
brazen  circle  in  which  her  orbit  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fined. She  had  immediately  on  returning  home  inter- 
ested herself  to  secure  for  John  Marvel  an  invitation 
from  Dr.  Capon,  her  rector,  to  become  one  of  his 
assistants  and  take  charge  of  an  outlying  chapel  which 
he  had  built  in  the  poorest  district  of  the  town,  moved 
thereto  by  a  commendable  feeling  that  the  poor  should 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  and  that  his  church 
should  not  allow  all  the  honors  to  go  to  other  churches, 
particularly  that  of  Rome.  Df.  Capon  prided  himself 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellows — that  is,  the 
upper  officials,  clergy,  and  laity  alike — on  his  ability 
to  obtain  from  his  people  the  funds  needed  to  extend 
what  was  known  as  "  the  work  of  the  Parish,"  by  which 
was  signified  mainly  the  construction  of  buildings, 
additions  thereto,  embellishments  thereof,  and  stated 
services  therein,  and,  incidentally,  work  among  the  poor 
for  whom  the  buildings  were  supposed  to  have  been 
planned.  The  buildings  having  all  been  erected  and 
paid  for  and  due  report  and  laudation  thereof  having 
been  made,  it  was  found  rather  more  difficult  to  fill  them 
than  had  been  previously  anticipated.  And  it  was  set 
down  somewhat  to  the  perversity  of  the  poor  that  they 
refused  the  general  invitation  extended  them  to  come 
and  be  labelled  and  patronized  with  words  and  smiles 
quite  as  unctuous  as  benignant. 

Dr.  Capon  had  not  the  reputation  of  getting  on  quite 
comfortably  with  his  assbtants.    The  exactions  of  his 
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type  of  success  had  made  him  a  business  man.  Am  his 
power  of  organization  increasedi  spirituality  dwindled. 
He  dealt  more  with  the  rich  and  less  with  the  poor.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  exacting  in  his 
demands  on  them,  and  of  having  a  somewhat  over- 
weening  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  authority. 
Bright  young  men  either  declined  altogether  his  sugges- 
tions of  the  whiteness  of  the  harvest  in  the  puriieus  of 
the  city,  or,  having  been  led  into  accepting  positions 
under  him,  soon  left  him  for  some  country  parish  or  less 
imposing  curacy — an  exotic  word  which  the  DoctDr 
himself  had  had  something  to  do  with  importing  frooi 
over  seas.  It  thus  happened  that  his  chapel  recently 
built  for  the  poor  with  funds  elicited  from  Dr.  Capon's 
wealthy  parishioners  was  vacant  when  Miss  Eleanor 
Leigh  consulted  the  Reverend  Doctor  as  U>  a  good 
church  for  a  peculiariy  good  young  clergyman,  and  the 
Doctor  being  at  that  time  in  his  second  mourning  and 
likewise  in  that  state  of  receptivity  incident  to  derioal 
widowers  of  a  year  and  a  half's  standing,  yielded  readfly 
to  his  fair  parishioner's  solicitations,  and  the  poaitioa 
was  tendered  to  John  Marvel  and  after  some  hesitation 
was  accepted — his  chief  nK)tive  being  that  his  old 
friend  WolfTert  was  there  doing  a  woric  in  which  he  had 
greatly  interested  him.  If  the  fact  that  Miss  Eleanor 
I^igh  also  lived  in  that  city  influenced  him.  it  would 
simply  prove  that  John  Man'cl,  like  the  restof  HumaniCj 
was  only  mortal,  llie  tender  was  made  without  the 
usual  preliminary  examination  of  the  young  man  by  the 
Doctor,  so  impressed  had  he  been  by  the  young  giil*s 
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enthusiastic  accounts  of  John  Marvel's  work  and  in« 
fluenoe  among  the  poor.  Thus  it  was,  that  wiien 
John  Marvel  finally  presented  himself,  the  Doctor  was 
more  than  surprised  at  his  appearance — he  was,  indeed, 
abnost  shocked. 

The  Doctor  was  not  only  fond  of  his  own  appearance 
— ^which  was  certainly  that  of  a  gendeman  and  a  very 
well-fed  and  clerical  looking  one  as  well — but  he  took 
especial  pride  in  having  his  assbtants  also  good- 
looking  and  clerical.  He  loved  to  march  in  processional 
and  recessional  at  the  end  of  a  stately  procession  with 
two  or  three  fine-looking  young  priests  marching  before 
him.  It  had  a  solenmizing  effect — it  made  the  church 
appear  something  important.  It  linked  him  with  the 
historic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  the  ages.  With  the 
swelling  organ  pouring  forth  its  strains  to  soar  and  die 
among  the  groined  arches  above  him,  he  sometimes  felt 
as  he  glanced  along  the  surpliced  line  before  him  as  if 
he  were  borne  away,  and  had  any  one  cried  to  him  from 
the  side  he  might  almost  have  been  able  to  heal  with  his 
blessing.  But  this  short,  broad,  bow-l^ged,  near- 
sighted man  in  his  shabby,  ill-fitting  clothes!  Why,  it 
would  never  do  to  have  him  about  him  I  He  would 
mar  the  whole  harmony  of  the  scene.  If  it  had  not 
been  too  late  and  if  the  young  man  had  not  had  such  a 
potent  influence  behind  him,  the  Doctor  might  have 
suggested  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
through  the  arrangements  he  had  proposed;  but  thou^ 
Mrs.  Argand  and  her  brother-in-law  were  understood 
to  have  had  some  di£Ferences  over  certain  business 
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matters,  she  was  very  fond  of  her  nteoe  and  she  was  the 
wealthiest  woman  who  came  to  his  church.  The  Doc- 
tor reflected,  therefore,  that  he  need  not  hare  the  awk« 
ward  young  man  about  him  much:  and  when  a  litde 
later  it  appeared  that  this  gawky  young  man  was 
filling  hb  chapel  and  neighborhood-house,  poordub 
and  night-schools  and  was  sending  in  reports  which 
showed  that  real  work  was  being  done,  the  Doctor  was 
well  satisfied  to  let  him  remain — so  well,  indeed,  that  he 
never  invited  him  to  his  house  scxrially,  but  only  held 
official  relations  with  him.  llie  report  that  among  John 
MarvePs  chief  assistants  in  the  work  of  organising  his 
poor-clubs  and  night-school  was  a  Jew  Socialist  dis* 
turlicd  the  Doctor  slightly,  but  he  reflected  that  wheo 
one  showed  sudi  notable  results  it  was  in  a  way  neoessaiy 
to  employ  many  curious  agencies,  and,  after  all,  the  aa- 
.s<K*iation  with  Jews  in  secular  affairs  was  a  matter  of 
ta.ste. 
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Now,  to  recur  to  the  period  of  my  arrival  in  the 
West — the  day  after  Miss  Leigh's  return  home  her 
father  paid  her  the  unusual  honor  of  leaving  hb  office 
to  take  lunch  with  her. 

Her  mind  was  full  of  the  subject  of  the  paper  she 
had  read  in  the  press  that  morning,  giving  a  lurid 
picture  of  the  inconvenience  and  distress  entailed  on 
the  passengers  and  scoring  the  management  of  the 
company  for  permitting  what  was  claimed  to  be  ''so 
gross  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  the  public.'' 

Ordinarily,  she  would  have  passed  it  over  with  indi£Fer- 
ence — a  shrug  of  her  white  shoulders  and  a  stamp  of 
her  little  foot  would  have  been  all  the  tribute  she  would 
have  paid  to  it.     But  of  late  she  had  begun  to  think. 

It  had  never  before  been  brought  so  cleariy  to  the 
notice  of  the  giri  how  her  own  pleasures — not  the  natural 
but  the  created  pleasures — of  which  she  was  quite  as 
fond  as  other  healthy  giris  of  her  age  and  class,  were 
almost  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  class  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  r^ard  with  a  general  sort  of  vague 
sympathy  as  "  the  Poor." 

The  attack  on  her  father  and  herself  enraged  her; 
but,  as  she  cooled  down,  a  feeling  deeper  than  mere 
anger  at  an  injustice  took  possession  of  her  mind. 

To  find  that  she  herself  had,  in  a  way,  been  the  ooca- 
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sion  of  the  distress  to  women  and  chOdren,  startled  lier 
and  left  in  her  mind  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

"Father/'  she  b^an,  "did  jrou  see  that  dreadful 
article  in  the  Trumpet  this  morning?" 

Mr.  Leigh,  without  looking  up,  adopted  the  natuial 
line  of  special  pleading,  although  he  knew  perfectly  wcD 
instantly  the  article  to  which  she  referred. 

"What  article?"  he  asked. 

"That  story  about  our  having  delayed  the  passenger 
train  with  women  and  children  on  it  and  then  having 
side-tracked  them  without  breakfast,  in  order  to  gm 
our  car  the  right-of-way." 

"Oh!  yes.  I  believe  I  saw  that  I  see  ao  many 
ridiculous  things  in  the  newspapers,  I  pay  no  attention 
to  them." 

"  But,  father,  that  was  a  terrible  arraignment,"  mad 
the  giri. 

"(H  whom?"  asked  Mr.  Ui^,  with  a  little  twinkb 
in  his  eye. 

"\Miy,  of  you;  of  Aunt  Sophia,  of " 

"Ofmcl" 

"  Yes,  and  of  me— of  everybody  connected  with  the 
road." 

"  Not  of  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  with  the  U^ 
of  affection  warming  up  his  rather  cold  face.  **Suie^ 
no  one,  even  the  anarchistic  writers  of  the 
press,  cnuKi  imagine  anything  to  say  against  you.' 

**  Yes,  of  me,  too,  though  not  by  name,  perhapa;  bnt 
1  was  there  and  I  was  in  a  way  the  cause  of  the  Uoubla* 
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because  the  car  was  sent  after  me  and  Aunt  Sophia,  and 
I  feel  terribly  guBty  about  it." 

"  Guilty  of  what,  my  dear  ?"  smiled  her  father.  "  Of 
simply  using  your  own  property  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  you?" 

"Tliat  is  just  it,  father;  that  is  the  point  which  the 
writer  raises.    Is  it  our  own  property?" 

''It  certainly  is,  my  love.  Property  that  I  have  paid 
for — my  associates  and  I — and  which  I  control,  or  did 
control,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  owners,  and  pro- 
pose  to  control  to  suit  myself  and  them  so  long  as  we 
have  the  controlling  interest,  every  socialbtic  writer, 
speaker  and  striker  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

''  Well,"  said  the  girl, ''  that  sounds  all  ri^t  It  looks 
as  if  you  ou^t  to  be  able  to  do  what  you  like  with  your 
own;  but,  do  you  know,  father,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  b 
our  own.    That  b  just  the  point — he  says " 

"Oh  I  nonsense  I"  said  her  father  lightly.  ''Don't 
let  thb  Jew  go  and  fill  your  clear  little  head  with  such 
foolbhness  as  that.  Enjoy  life  while  you  can.  Make 
your  mind  easy,  and  get  all  the  use  you  can  out  of  what 
I  have  amassed  for  you.  I  only  hope  you  may  have  as 
much  pleasure  in  using  it  as  I  have  had  in  providing  it" 

The  banker  gazed  over  at  hb  daughter  half-quizzi- 
cally,  half-seriously,  took  out  a  cigar,  and  began  to  dip 
the  end  leburely.  The  girl  laughed.  She  knew  that 
he  had  something  on  hb  mind. 

"Well,  what  b  it?"  she  asked  smiling. 

He  gave  a  laugh.  "Don't  go  and  imagiiie  that 
because  that  Jew  can  write  he  b  any  the  leas  a— don't 
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go  and  confound  him  and  his  work.    It  is  the 
thing  in  the  world  to  pick  flaws — to  find  the  defects  in 
any  system.    The  difficult  thing  is  constructive  worf 

She  nodded. 

''Did  that  foreigner  go  down  there  while  you  were 
there?" 

"The  Count?" 

"The  No-Count" 

"  No,  of  course  not.  Where  did  you  get  such  an  idea  T  " 

He  lighted  his  cigar  with  a  look  of  relief,  put  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Don't  let  your  Aunt  Sophia  go  and  make  a  fool  of 
you.  She  is  a  very  good  business  woman,  but  you  know 
she  is  not  exactly — Solomon,  and  she  is  stark  mad  about 
titles.    When  you  marry,  marry  a  man." 

"Mr.  Canter,  for  example?"  laughed  the  girl  "He 
is  Aunt  Sophia's  second  choice.  She  b  always  taUdqg 
about  his  money." 

"She  is  always  talking  about  somebody's  moD^, 
generally  her  own.  But  before  I'd  let  that  fellow  have 
you  I'd  kill  him  with  my  own  hand.  He's  the  woni 
young  man  I  know.  Why,  if  I  could  tell  you  half — jts^ 
one-tenth,  of  the  things  I  have  heard  about  hini" 
But  I  can't  tell  you — only  don't  go  and  let  anybody 
pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  said  the  girl< 

"No,  I  don't  know  that  there  is.  I  think  youSe 
got  a  pn'tty  clear  little  head  on  your  shoulden.  But 
when  any  one  gets — gets — why,  gets  her  feelings  enlisled 
you  can't  just  count  on  her,  you  know.    And  with  your 
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Aunt  Sophy  ding-donging  at  you  and  flinging  her  sleek 
Count  and  her  gilded  foob  at  you,  it  takes  a  good  head 
to  resist  her." 

The  girl  reassured  him  with  a  smile  of  appreciation, 

'*  I  don't  know  where  she  got  that  from/'  continued 
her  father.  ''It  must  have  been  that  outside  strain, 
the  Prenders.  Your  mother  did  not  have  a  trace  of  it 
in  her.  I  never  saw  two  half-sisters  so  different 
She'd  have  married  anybody  on  earth  she  cared  for — 
and  when  she  married  me  I  had  nothing  in  the  world 
except  what  my  father  chose  to  give  me  and  no  very  great 
expectations.  She  had  a  rich  fellow  from  the  South 
tagging  after  her — a  big  plantation  and  lots  of  slaves 
and  all  that,  and  your  Aunt  Sophy  was  all  for  her  marry- 
ing him — ^a  good  chap,  too — a  gentleman  and  all  that; 
but  she  turned  him  down  and  took  me.  And  I  made 
my  own  way.  What  I  have  I  made  afterward — by  hard 
work  till  I  got  a  good  start,  and  then  it  came  easy 
enough.  The  trouble  since  has  been  to  keep  others 
from  stealing  it  from  me — and  that's  more  trouble  than 
to  make  it,  I  can  tell  you — what  between  strikers,  gam- 
blers, councilmen,  and  other  knaves,  I  have  a  hard 
time  to  hold  on  to  what  I  have." 

**  I  know  you  have  to  work  very  hard,"  said  the  girl, 
her  eyes  on  him  full  of  affection.  **  Why,  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  had  you  up  to  lunch  with  me  in  months.  I 
felt  as  much  honored  as  if  it  had  been  the  King  of 
England." 

"That's  it — I  have  to  stay  down  there  to  keep  the 
robbers  from  running  off  with  my  pile.    That  young 
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fellow  thou^t  he'd  get  a  little  swipe  at  it,  but  I  tauglit 
him  a  thing  or  two.  He's  a  plunger.  His  only  idea  is 
to  make  good  by  doubling  up — all  right  if  the  marioet's 
rising  and  you  can  double.  But  it's  a  dangerous  game, 
especially  if  one  tries  to  recoup  at  the  faro  table.'' 

"Does  he  play  faro?"  asked  the  giri. 

"He  plays  everything,  mainly  Merry  H — I.  I  beg 
your  pardon — I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  before  you,  but 
he  does.  And  if  hb  father  didn't  come  to  his  rescue 
and  plank  up  every  time  he  goes  broke,  he'd  have  been 
in  the  bankrupt  court — or  jail — and  that's  where  hell 
wind  up  yet  if  he  don't  look  out" 

"  I  don't  believe  you  like  him,"  laughed  the  girt 

"Oh I  yes,  I  do.  I  like  him  well  enough — be  is  amoa* 
ing  rather,  he  is  gay,  careless,  impudent — he's  the  main 
conduit  through  which  I  extract  money  from  old 
Prender's  coffers.  He  never  spends  anything  unless  jom 
pay  him  two  gold  dollars  down  for  one  paper  one  oo 
the  spot  But  I  want  him  to  keep  away  from  you,  that's 
all;  I  suppose  I've  got  to  lose  you  some  time,  but  IH  be 
hanged  if  I  want  to  give  you  up  to  a  blackguaid— a 

gambler — a    rou — a   lib — a   d d    Uackguard    Kkt 

that" 

"  Well,  you  will  never  have  that  to  do,"  said  the  gill; 
"I  promise  you  that" 

"  How  b  the  strike  coming  on  7"  asked  hb  daugbtar* 
"  When  I  went  awav  it  was  just  threatening,  and  I  iwd 
in  the  papen  that  the  negotiations  failed  and  the  meB 
were  ordered  out;  but  I  haven't  seen  mudi  about  it  in 
the  papers  since,  though  I  have  looked." 
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"Oh I  Yes — it's  going  on,  over  on  the  other  lines 
across  town,  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way/'  said  her  father 
wearily — "the  fools  I   They  won't  listen  to  any  reason." 

"Poor  peoplel"  sighed  the  girl.  "Why  did  they  go 
out?" 

"Poor  fools  I"  said  Mr.  Leigh  warmly;  "they  walked 
out  for  nothing  more  than  they  always  have  had." 

"I  saw  that  they  had  some  cause;  what  was  it?" 

"Oh!  they've  always  some  cause.  If  they  didn't  have 
one  they'd  make  it  Now  they  are  talking  of  extending 
it  over  our  lines." 

"OurlinesI    Why?" 

"Heaven  knows.  We've  done  everything  they  de- 
manded— in  reason.  Iliey  talk  about  a  sympathetic 
strike.  I  hear  that  a  fellow  has  come  on  to  bring  it 
about    Poor  fools  I" 

The  girl  gave  him  a  smile  of  affection  as  he  pushed 
back  his  chair.  And  leaning  over  her  as  he  walked 
toward  the  door,  he  gave  her  a  kiss  of  mingled  pride 
and  affection.  But  when  he  had  left  the  room  she  sat 
still  for  some  moments,  looking  straight  ahead  of  her, 
her  brow  slightly  puckered  with  thought  which  evidently 
was  not  wholly  pleasant,  and  then  with  a  sweeping 
motion  of  her  hand  she  pushed  her  chair  back,  and, 
as  she  arose  from  the  table,  said:  "I  wish  I  knew  what 
is  ri^tl"  That  moment  a  new  resolution  entered  her 
mind,  and,  ringing  the  bell  for  the  servant,  she  ordered 
her  carriage. 
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She  drove  first  to  Dr.  Capon's  church  and,  going 
around,  walked  in  at  the  side  door  near  the  east  end* 
where  the  robing  rooms  and  the  rector's  study  were. 
She  remembered  to  have  seen  on  a  door  someirticre 
there  a  sign  on  which  was  painted  in  gilded  letters  the 
fact  that  the  rector's  office  hours  were  from  12  to  1  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  and  this  was 
Thursday.  The  hour,  however,  was  now  nearly  three» 
and  she  had  called  only  on  a  chance  of  catching  him^  a 
chance  which  a  stout  and  gloomy  looking  verger,  who 
appeared  from  somewhere  at  her  foot-fall,  told  her  at 
first  was  lost;  but  when  he  recognized  her,  he  dianged 
his  air,  grew  quite  interested,  and  said  he  would  see  if  the 
doctor  was  in.  He  had  l)een  there  he  knew  after  liuieh« 
but  he  might  have  left.  He  entered  and  dosed  the  door 
softly  behind  him,  leaving  the  girl  in  the  gloom,  but  a 
moment  later  he  returned  and  showed  her  in.  Tte 
rector,  with  a  smile  of  unfeigned  pleasure  on  his  faetp 
wBs  standing  just  l>eside  a  handsome  mahogany  writing 
desk,  near  a  window,  awaiting  her  entry,  and  he  grmled 
her  with  cordialitv. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  young  lady,  come  in,  I  was  just  about 
going  off,  and  Tm  glad  I  happened  to  have  liqgered  a 
little — getting  ready  to  launch  a  new  year4)ook.*'  He 
laid  hLi  fingeni  on  a  Iwtch  of  printer's  proof  lying  on  the 
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desk  beside  a  stock  bulletin.  ''I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  bore  it  is  and  lol  it  turned  into  a  blessing  like 
Balaam's  curse.  What  can  I  do  for  you  7  "  llie  rector's 
large  blue  eyes  rested  on  his  comely  parishioner  with  a 
spark  in  them  that  was  not  from  any  spiritual  fire. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl  doubtfully. 

"I  see  you  were  at  the  grand  ball,  or  whatever  it  was 
last  night,  and  I  was  so  delighted  to  see  that  it  was  for  a 
diaritable  object — and  the  particular  object  which  I  saw." 

"Yes,  it  b  for  Mr.  Marvel's  work  out  among  the 
poor,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  The  rector's  expression 
changed  slightly. 

"Oh I  yes,  that  is  our  woik.  You  know  that  is  our 
diapel.  I  built  it  The  ball  must  have  been  a  great 
success.  It  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had  that  you  and 
your  dear  aunt  had  returned."  His  voice  had  a  tone 
of  faint  reproach  in  it. 

"Yes,  we  returned  yesterday.  I  wish  the  papers 
would  leave  me  alone,"  she  added. 

"Ah I  my  dear  young  lady,  there  are  many  who  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  be  chronicled  by  the  public  prints  as 
you  are.  The  morning  and  evening  star  is  always  men- 
tioned while  the  little  asteroids  go  unnoticed." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  giri,  "but 
I  do  wish  the  papers  would  let  me  alone — and  my  father 
too." 

"Oh!  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  did  not  know  wbBt  you  were 
referring  to.  That  was  an  outrageous  attack.  So  utterly 
unfounded,  too,  absolutely  untrue.  Such  scurrilous  at- 
tacks deserve  the  reprobation  of  all  thinking  men." 
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''The  trouble  is  thmt  the  attack  was  untrue;  but  the 
story  was  not  unfounded." 

"What I  What  do  you  mean?"  The  clergyman's 
face  wore  a  puzzled  expression. 

"That  our  car  was  hitched  on  to  the  train " 

"And  why  shouldn't  it  be,  my  dear  young  ladyT 
Doesn't  the  road  belong  to  your  father;  at  least,  to  your 
family — and  those  whom  they  represent?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  does,  and  that  b  one  reason  why 
I  have  come  to  see  vou." 

"Of  course,  it  does.  You  will  have  to  go  to  a  lawyer 
to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  the  title;  but  I  have 
always  understood  it  does.  AVhy,  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Ar- 
gand,  owas  thousands  of  shares,  doesn't  she,  and  your 
father?"  A  grave  suspicion  suddenly  flitted  across  his 
mind  relative  to  a  rumor  he  had  heard  of  heavy 
by  Mr.  licigh  and  large  gains  by  Mr.  Canter,  the 
dent  of  the  road,  and  hU  associates  who,  according  to 
this  rumor,  wen*  hostile  to  Mr.  Leigh. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  even  if  they  do,  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  makes  them  owners.    Did  you  read  that  article  ?** 

"  No — well,  not  all  of  it — I  glanced  over  a  part  of  it, 
enough  to  .see  that  it  was  very  scurriloas,  that's  alL  Tlie 
head-lines  wrre  simply  atrocious.  The  article  itself  was 
not  so  wickedlv ' 

'*I  should  like  to  <lo  s<ime  work  among  the  poor,** 
sai<l  the  girl  irrelt*vantly. 

**  Why,  tvrtainly— just  what  we  need — the  camot  in- 
terest  and  assLHtancv  of  jast  such  persons  as  younelf, 
of  your  class;  the  good,  earnest,  representatives  of  the 
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upper  class.    If  we  had  all  like  you  there  would  be  no 
cry  from  Macedonia." 

"Well,  how  can  I  go  about  it?"  demanded  the  girl 
rather  cutting  in  on  the  rector's  voluble  reply. 

"Why,  you  can  teach  in  the  Sunday-school — we  have 
a  class  of  nice  girls,  ladies,  you  know,  a  very  small  one — 
and  I  could  make  my  superintendent  arrange  for  Miss 
— for  the  lady  who  now  has  them  to  take  another  class 
— one  of  the  orphan  classes." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that  kindof  thing.  If  I  taught  at  all 
I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  at  the  orphan  class  myself." 

"Wdl,  that  could  be  easily  arranged — "  began  the 
rector;  but  his  visitor  kept  on  without  heeding  him. 

"Only  I  should  want  to  give  them  all  di£ferent  hats 
and  dresses.  I  can't  bear  to  see  all  those  poor  little 
things  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  way — sad,  drab  or 
gray  frocks,  all  cut  by  the  same  pattern — ^and  the  same 
hats,  year  in  and  year  out." 

"Why,  they  have  new  hats  every  year,"  expostulated 
the  rector. 

"  I  mean  the  same  kind  of  hat  Tall  and  short;  stout 
and  thin;  slim  or  pudgy;  they  all  wear  the  same  horrible, 
round  hats — I  can't  bear  to  look  at  them.  I  vow  I'd 
give  them  all  a  di£ferent  hat  for  Christmas." 

"Oh I  my  dear,  you  can't  do  that — ^you  would  spoil 
them — and  it's  against  the  regulations.  You  must  re- 
member that  these  children  are  orphans  I" 

"Being  orphans  is  bad  enou^,"  declared  the  giri, 
"but  those  hats  are  worse.  Well,  I  can't  teach  them, 
but  I  mi^t  try  some  other  poor  dass  7" 
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'Why,  let  me  see.  The  fact  is  that  we  haven't 
any  " — he  was  speaking  slowly,  casting  his  mind  over  his 
field — "  very  poor  people  in  this  church.  There  used  Co 
be  a  number;  but  they  don't  come  any  more.  Hiej 
must  have  moved  out  of  the  neighborhood.  I  must  make 
my  assistant  look  them  up/' 

"You  have  no  poor,  then?" 

"  Not  in  this  congregation.  The  fact  is  this  diurch  b 
not  very  well  suited  to  them.  They  don't  mix  with  our 
people.  You  see  our  class  of  people — of  course,  we  are 
doing  a  great  work  among  the  poor,  our  chapels — we 
have  three,  one  of  them,  indeed,  is  a  church  and  laiger 
than  many  independent  churches.  Another  has  gmn 
me  some  anxiety,  but  the  third  is  doing  quite  a  remark* 
able  work  among  the  working  people  out  in  the  east  cod 
— that  under  my  assistant,  the  young  man  you  interested 
yourself  so  much  in  last  year — and  which  your  baB 
committee  was  good  enough  to  consider  in  selcctiiig 
the  object  of  its  l>enevolence." 

"Yes,  I  know— Mr.  Marvel.    I  will  go  out  there.** 

"Oh!  my  dear,  you  couldn't  go  out  therel" 

"\Vhv  notT    I  want  to  see  him." 

"Wliy,  it  is  away  out  on  the  edge  of  the  dtj — what 
you  might  call  the  jumping-off  place — among  manalM^ 
tories  and  railroad  shops." 

"  Yes,  I  know.    I  have  been  out  there.** 

"  You  have — whv,  it  is  awav  out  It  is  OD — ^I  doD*t 
Tecall  tlie  name  of  the  street.  It's  away  out  I  know 
it*s  near  the  street-car  terminus  that  your  lamOy  own. 
It's  a  ver\'  prt^tty  chapel  indeed.     Don't  you  think  aoT 
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It  b  natural  that  you  should  take  an  interest  in  it,  as 
your  aunty  Mrs.  Argand,  helped  us  to  build  it  She 
gave  the  largest  contribution  toward  it  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  do  without  charitable  women  like  her/' 

"  Yes,  I  know.    And  Mr.  Marvel  is  coming  on  well  ?  " 

A  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  rector.  "Oh, 
very  well — rather  an  ungainly  fellow  and  very  slow,  but 
doing  a  very  good  work  for  our  parish.  I  have  been 
wanting  to  get  the  Bishop  to  go  there  all  this  year  as 
there  are  a  number  of  candidates  for  me  to  present;  but 
he  has  been  so  busy  and  I  have  been  so  busy " 

"I  will  go  there,''  said  Miss  Leigh,  rising. 

"I  don't  think  you  will  like  it,"  urged  the  rector. 
''It  is  a  very  bad  part  of  the  town — almost  dangerous, 
indeed — ^filled  with  working  people  and  others  of  that 
sort,  and  I  don't  suppose  a  carriage  ever " 

''I  will  go  in  the  street  cars,"  said  the  girl. 

"The  street  carsl  Yes,  you  could  go  that  way,  but 
why  not  come  here  and  let  me  assign  you  a  class?" 

"I  wbh  to  work  among  the  poor." 

"The  happy  poorl"  said  the  rector,  smiling.  "Why 
not  come  and  help  me  in  my  work — who  need  you  so 
much?"  His  voice  had  changed  suddenly  and  he  at- 
tempted to  possess  himself  of  the  gloved  hand  that 
rested  on  hb  table,  but  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn. 

"  I  thought  we  had  settled  that  finally  last  year,"  said 
Miss  Leigh  firmly. 

"Ah,  yes;  but  the  heart  b  not  so  easily  regulated." 

"Oh I  yes,  yours  b.  Why  don't  you  try  Aunt  Sophia 
again?" 
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"Tiy— again?— who?"  The  rector  was  manifesdy 
somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  AVhy,  Aunt  Sophia—'  the  evening  star/  "  said  Miss 
Leigh,  laughing. 

'*\Vho  says—?  Did  she  say  I  had— ah— addressed 
her?" 

"  No — I  got  it  from  you.    Come  on  now " 

"Which  way  are  you  going?  That  is  just  my  way. 
May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  up  with  youT  I 
must  go  and  see  your  aunt  and  welcome  her  bacL 
One  moment."  He  had  shown  the  young  lady  out  of 
the  door.  He  now  turned  back  and  folding  up  the  stock 
bulletin  placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket. 

As  the  carriage  with  its  smart  team  turned  into  one  of 
the  broader  streets,  two  young  men  were  standing  in  a 
window  of  a  large  building  highly  decorated,  looking 
idly  out  on  the  street.  They  had  just  been  talking  of 
the  threatened  strike  which  the  newspapers  were  dis* 
cussing,  as  to  which  they  held  simibir  views. 

"  I  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  those  scoundreb*'* 
said  the  elder  of  the  two,  a  large,  pampered  young  fel- 
low; "they  need  cold  steel— they  ought  to  be  made  to 
work." 

"How  would  that  suit  us?"  laughed  the  other. 

"We  don't  have  to." 

"Hello!  \Miat'sold  Rartafter?"  observed  the  6i9t  one. 

"Shi'keU,"  said  the  other,  and  vawned. 

".\fter  her— he's  taking  notice." 

"Oh!  no;  he's  wedded  to  the  tape— goes  inio  the 
Grand  five  times  a  day  and  reads  the  tape." 
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*'Bet  70U9  he  courts  her. 

"How  Tl  you  prove  it? 

"Ask  her." 

"Bet  jou  you  daren't  ask  her.** 

"How  much?" 

"What  you  like/' 

"I  don't  want  to  win  your  money." 

"  Don't  you  7  Then  hand  me  back  that  little  fifteen 
hundred  you  picked  up  from  me  last  week." 

"That  was  square,  but  this  b  a  certainty." 

"I'd  chance  it — bet  you  a  thousand,  Jim,  you  daren't 
ask  her  to  her  face  if  old  Bart  isn't  courting  her  and 
hasn't  asked  her  to  marry  him." 

"Oh I  that's  different.  You  want  to  make  me  put  up 
and  then  make  my  bet  for  me.  I  tell  you  what  I'll  bet 
— that  she's  the  only  girl  I  know  I  wouldn't  ask  that" 

"That  may  be.  Now,  I  tell  you  what  I'll  bet— that 
you  want  a  drink — ring  the  bell." 

"That's  a  certainty,  too,"  laughed  his  friend,  and  they 
turned  and  sank  wearily  in  deep  chairs  till  a  drink 
should  give  them  energy  to  start  a  fresh  discussion. 

Having  put  down  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  at  the  door 
of  her  aunt's  imposing  mansion,  Eleanor  Leigh,  after  a 
moment  of  indecision,  directed  her  coachman  to  drive 
to  a  certain  street  in  the  section  known  as  "downtown," 
and  there  she  stopped  at  a  pleasant  looking  old  house, 
and  jumping  out  of  the  carriage,  ran  up  the  worn  stone 
steps  and  rang  the  bell.  It  was  a  street  that  had  once 
been  fashionable,  as  the  ample,  well-built  houses  and 
the  good  doors  and  windows  testified.    But  that  fickle 
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jade,  Fashion,  had  long  smoe  taken  her  fli(^t  Co  other 
and  more  pretentious  sections  and  shops,  kian-offioes, 
and  small  grocers'  markets  had  long  engulfed  the  man- 
sions of  the  last  generation.  Had  any  gauge  of  the 
decadence  of  the  quarter  been  needed  it  mi^t  have 
been  found  in  the  scornful  air  of  Miss  Leigh's  stout 
coachman  as  he  sat  on  his  box.  He  looked  unutter* 
ably  disgusted,  and  his  chin  was  almost  as  hi^  as  the 
chins  of  his  tightly  reined-up  horses. 

Miss  Leigh  asked  of  the  rather  slatternly  girl  who 
came  to  the  door,  if  the  Miss  Tippses  were  in,  and  if  so, 
would  they  see  her.  When  the  maid  went  to  see  if  thej 
were  at  home,  Miss  I>eigh  was  shown  into  a  large  and 
very  dark  room  with  chairs  of  nuiny  patterns,  all  old, 
placet!  about  in  it,  a  horsehair  sofa  on  one  side,  a  mar> 
ble-topped  table  in  the  centre;  an  upright  piano  on 
the  other  side,  and  on  a  small  table  a  large  piece  of 
white  coral  under  a  glass  cover.  Where  the  fire* 
place  had  once  been,  a  large  register  now  stood 
grating  off  the  heat  that  might  try  in  vain  to  escape 
thn>ugh  it. 

Presently  the  maid  returned.  "Miss  Pansy''  was  in, 
and  would  the  lady  please  walk  up.  It  was  in  the  third 
story,  l>ack,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Miss  I^ei^  imn  np 
and  tapped  on  the  door,  waited  and  tapped  again. 
Then,  as  there  was  no  answer,  she  opened  the  door 
cautiously  and  peopetl  in.  It  was  a  small  hall-ioom, 
bare  of  furniture  except  two  chairs,  a  sewing-machine, 
a  table  on  which  was  an  ironing-board  at  whidi  at  the 
moment  stood  a  little  old  lady  with  a  fordiead  so  h|gh 
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as  Co  be  almost  bald.  She  was  clad  in  a  rusty  blade 
skirt,  a  loose  morning  sacque  of  blue  cotton,  and  she 
wore  loose  bedroom-slippers.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled 
up,  and  her  anns  were  thin  and  skinny.  She  held  a 
flat-iron  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  had  evidently  been 
ironing  a  white  under-garment  which  lay  on  the  board, 
and  another  one  was  on  a  little  gas-stove  which  stood 
near  a  stationary  wash-^tand.  As  Miss  Lei^  opened 
the  door,  the  old  lady  gave  a  little  exclamation  of  dismay 
and  her  hand  went  involuntarily  to  her  throat 

''Ofal  I  beg  your  pardoni''  said  the  girl,  starting  to 
retire  and  dose  the  door;  "1  thought  the  servant  told 
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By  this  time  the  other  had  recovered  herself. 

"  Oh  I  come  in,  won't  you  ?"  she  said,  with  a  smile  and 
m  a  voice  singularly  soft  and  refined.  ''My  sister  will 
be  ready  to  receive  you  in  a  moment.  I  was  only  a 
litde  starded.  The  fact  is/'  she  said  laughing,  "I 
thought  the  door  was  bolted;  but  sometimes  the  bolt 
does  not  go  quite  in.  My  sister —  Won't  you  take  a 
chair?  Let  me  remove  those  things."  She  took  up 
the  pfle  of  under-garments  that  was  on  one  chair  and 
placed  it  on  top  of  a  pile  of  dishes  and  other  things  on 
the  other. 

"Oh 1 1  am  so  sorry,"  protested  the  girl,  who  observed 
that  she  was  concealing  the  dishes;  "  I  was  sure  the  girl 
loid  me  it  was  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs." 

"She  b  the  stupidest  creature — that  girl.  I  must 
really  get  my  sister  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Kale  about  her.  I 
would,  except  that  I  am  afraid  the  poor  thing  mi^t 
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lose  her  place.  There  b  another  door  just  off  the  litde 
passage  that  she  probably  meant" 

''Yes — probably.    It  was  I  that  was  stupid.*' 

''Oh!  no,  not  at  all.  You  must  excuse  the  disorder 
you  find.  The  fact  is,  this  is  our  work-room,  and  we 
were  just — I  was  just  doing  a  little  ironing  to  get  these 
things  finished.  When  your  card  was  brought  up — well, 
we  both  were — and  as  my  sister  is  so  much  quicker,  she 
ran  to  get  ready  and  I  thought  I  would  just  finish  this 
when  I  was  at  it,  and  you  would  excuse  me.*' 

"Oh!  I  am  so  sorry.  I  wouldn't  for  anything  have 
interrupted  you/'  repeated  the  girl,  observing  how  all 
the  time  she  was  trying  unobtrusively  to  arrange  her 
poor  attire,  rolling  down  her  sleeves  and  smoothing  her 
darned  skirt,  all  the  while  with  a  furtive  glance  of  her 
eye  toward  the  door. 

"  Oh!  my  dear,  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  turned  away 
for  anything  in  the  world.  My  sister  would  be  deiolAt. 
We  have  a  better  room  than  this,  where  we  usually  re- 
ceive our  visitors.  You  will  see  what  a  nice  room  it  ia. 
We  can't  very  well  affonl  to  have  two  rooms;  but  this  b 
too  small  for  us  to  live  in  comfortably  and  we  ha^re  tD 
korp  it  because  it  has  a  stationary  wash-stand  with  hoi 
water,  which  enables  us  to  do  our  laundering/' 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  mutmured  Miss  Leigh  softly. 

"You  see,  we  earn  our  living  by  making  onde^ 
clothes  for — for  a  firm " 

"  I  set*,  and  what  nice  work  vou  do."  She  was  ban* 
dlin^  a  garment  sr>ftly. 

"Yes,  my  sister  does  beautiful  work;  and  I  used  to 
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do  piettj  welly  too;  but  I  am  troubled  a  little  with  my 
eyes  lately.  The  light  isn't  veiy  good  at  night — and  the 
gas  is  so  expensive.  I  don't  see  quite  as  well  as  I  used 
to  do." 

"How  much  can  you  do?"  asked  her  visitor,  who 
had  been  making  a  mental  calculation. 

"Why,  I —  It  b  hard  to  tell.  I  do  the  coarser  work 
and  my  sister  does  the  finishing;  then  she  usually  laun- 
ders and  I  iron  when  I  am  able.  I  suffer  with  rheuma- 
tism so  that  I  can't  help  her  very  much." 

"I  hope  you  make  them  pay  you  well  for  it,"  blurted 
out  the  girl. 

"Why,  we  used  to  get  a  very  good  price.  We  got  till 
recently  seven  cents  apiece,  but  now  it  has  been  cut 
down — that  was  for  everything,  laundering  and  ironing, 
too.    We  are  glad  to  get  that." 

"How  on  earth  do  you  manage  to  live  on  it?" 

"Oh!  we  live  very  well — very  well,  indeed,"  said  the 
little  lady  cheerfully.  "Mrs.  ICale  is  very  good  to  us. 
She  lets  us  have  the  rooms  cheaper  than  she  would  any 
one  else.  You  see  she  used  to  know  us  when  we  lived 
back  in  the  East.  Her  father  was  a  derk  in  our  father's 
office,  and  her  mother  went  to  school  with  us.  Then 
when  we  lost  everything  and  were  turned  out,  we  found 
we  had  to  make  our  own  living  and  we  came  here  to  see 
about  our  case,  and  she  found  we  were  here — and  that's 
the  way  we  came  to  be  here.  But  don't  you  let  my  sister 
know  I  told  you  about  the  sewing,"  she  said,  dropping 
her  voice,  as  a  brisk  step  was  heard  outside  the  door. 
"Ahl  here  she  b  nowl"  as  at  the  moment  the  door 
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opened  and  a  brisk  little  old  lady,  almost  the  oounter- 
part  of  her  sister,  except  that  she  might  have  been  ten 
years  her  junior,  that  is,  sixty  instead  of  seventy  yean 
of  age,  tripped  into  the  room. 

"OhI  my  dear  Miss  Leigh,  how  good  of  you  to  oome 
all  the  way  out  here  to  call  on  us!  Sister,  what  in  the 
world  are  you  doing?  Why  will  you  do  this?  I  can't 
keep  her  from  amusing  herself  I  (This  with  a  shake  of 
the  head  and  a  comical  appeal  for  sympathy  from  her 
visitor.)  Won't  you  walk  into  our  sitting-room  ?  Now, 
sister,  do  go  and  make  yourself  presentable.  You  know 
she  will  slave  over  all  sorts  of  queer  things.  She  reaDy 
loves  sewing  and  ironing.  I'm  quite  ashamed  to  hav€ 
you  come  into  this  pig-sty.  Walk  in,  won't  you?'* 
And  she  led  the  way  into  a  larger  room  adjoining  the 
work-room,  leaving  MLss  I^igh  in  doubt  which  was  the 
more  pathetic,  the  little  old  lady  still  delving  over  the 
ironing-board,  making  no  pretence  to  conceal  their 
poverty,  or  the  other  in  her  poor  "Ijcst,"  trying  to  ooo* 
ceal  the  straits  in  which  thev  were  fallen. 

Eleanor  had  ol)ser>'ed  that  the  older  sister's  gase  had 
constantly  rested  on  the  n>se  she  wore,  and  as  they  were 
p)in^  out,  the  latter  called  her  sister's  attention  to  it 
She  said,  she  thought  it  possibly  the  most  beautiful  roie 
she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Won't  you  have  it  ?"  said  Eleanor,  and  unpinned  it 

"Oh!  no,  indeed,  I  wouldn't  deprive  you  of  it  for  any- 
thing.   It  Is  just  where  it  ought  to  be." 

Eleanor  persisted,  and  finally  overcame  both  her  ra- 
hictance  and  her  sister's  objection. 
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She  was  struck  with  the  caressing  way  in  which  she 
took  and  held  it,  pressing  it  against  her  withered 
cheek. 

"Sister,  don't  you  remember  the  Giant-of-Battles  we 
used  to  have  in  our  garden  at  Rosebank  ?  This  reminds 
me  of  it  so — its  fragrance  is  just  the  same/' 

"Yes.  We  used  to  have  a  great  many  roses,"  ex- 
plained the  younger  sister,  as  she  led  the  way  into  the 
next  room  as  if  she  were  asking  Eleanor  into  a  palace, 
though  this  room  was  almost  as  bare  of  furniture  as  the 
other,  the  chief  difference  being  an  upright  case  which 
was  manifestly  a  folding-bed,  and  a  table  on  which  were 
a  score  of  books,  and  a  few  old  daguerreotypes. 

"Your  friend,  Mr.  Marvel,  was  here  the  other  day. 
What  a  nice  young  man  he  is." 

"Yes,"  said  Eleanor.  "I  am  going  out  to  see  him. 
Where  has  he  moved  to  ?"  Miss  Pansy  said  she  did  not 
know  the  street;  but  her  sister  had  the  address.  She 
would  go  and  see.  When  she  came  back,  she  went  over 
and  opened  the  old  Bible  lying  on  the  table.  "Here  b 
where  we  keep  the  addresses  of  those  we  especially 
value,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Oh!  here  it  is.  When  he 
was  here  the  other  day,  he  brought  us  a  treat;  a  whole 
half-dozen  oranges;  won't  you  let  me  prepare  you  one? 
They  are  so  delicious." 

Eleanor,  who  had  been  holding  a  bank-note  clutched 
in  her  hand,  thanked  her  with  a  smile,  but  said  she  must 
go.  She  walked  across  the  room,  and  took  up  the  Bible 
casually,  and  when  she  laid  it  down  it  gaped  a  little  in  a 
new  place. 
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''Oh,  you  know  we  have  had  quite  an  adTenCiire»'' 
said  Miss  Pansy. 

"An  adventure?    Tell  me  about  it." 

"  \Miy,  you  must  know  there  is  a  young  man  here  I 
am  sure  must  be  some  one  in  disguise.  He  b  so — weU, 
not  exactly  handsome,  but  really  dbtinguished  looking, 
and  he  knows  all  about  railroads  and  things  like  that" 

'*  You'd  better  look  out  for  him,"  said  Miss  Leigh. 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?  My  sbter  and  I  were  think- 
ing of  consulting  him  about  our  affairs — our  railroad 
case,  you  know." 

"Oh I    Well,  what  do  you  know  about  him?" 

"Nothing  yet.  You  see,  he  has  just  come;  but  he 
joined  us  on  the  street  this  morning  when  we  were 
guinf;  out — just  shopping — and  offered  to  take  our 
bundles — just  two  little  bundles  we  had  in  our  hands, 
and  was  so  polite.  My  dear,  he  has  quite  the  grand 
air! 

"C)h,  I  see.  Well,  that  does  not  necessarily  make 
him  a  safe  ucIvImt.  Why  not  let  me  ask  my  father  about 
your  mutter  y  He  is  a  railroad  man,  and  oould  tdl  joa 
in  a  minute  all  alx)ut  it." 

'*(  )h,  (tmld  you  ?    'Iluit  would  be  so  kind  in  you." 

"  But  vou  must  tell  me  the  name  of  the  road  in  which 
vou  had  the  stock." 

"Oh,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  do  that  I 
oiilv  know  that  it  W2i:>  the  Transcontinental  and 
tiling  and  something  else.  I  know  that  much, 
it  wiLs  only  alxiut  sixty  miles  long,  and  we  used  to  aay 
that  tlie  name  was  longer  than  the  road.     Mj  father 
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used  to  say  that  it  would  some  day  be  a  link  in  a  trans- 
continental chain — that's  where  it  got  its  name,  you 
know." 

"Well,  look  out  for  your  prince  in  disguise/'  said  the 
girl,  smiling  as  she  rose  to  take  her  leave. 

That  evening  at  dinner,  after  Eleanor  had  given  her 
father  an  account  of  her  day,  with  which  she  always 
beguiled  him,  including  a  description  of  her  visit  to  the 
two  old  ladies,  she  suddenly  asked,  "Father,  what  rail- 
road was  it  that  used  to  be  known  as  the  'Transcontin- 
ental Something  and  Something  ?T 

"The  what?" 

"The  'Transcontinental  Something  and  Something 
Else?'  It  was  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  was  bought 
up  by  some  bigger  road  and  reorganized." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  the  'Transcontinental,  North- 
western and  Great  Iron  Range  Road.'  That  about 
meets  the  condition  you  mention.  What  do  you  know 
about  it?" 

"Was  it  reorganized?" 

"Yes;  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  again  about  ten 
years  ago.  I  never  quite  understood  the  last  reorganiza- 
tion. Mr.  Argand  had  it  done — and  bought  up  most  of 
the  stock." 

"Was  any  one  squeezed  out?" 

"Sure — always  are  in  such  cases.  Hiat  is  the  object 
of  a  reorganization — ^partly.  Why  are  you  so  interested 
in  it  ?  "    Mr.  Leigh's  countenance  wore  an  amused  look. 

"  I  have  two  friends — old  ladies — ^^o  lost  everything 
they  had  in  it." 
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"I  guess  it  wasn't  much.    What  b  their  name? 

**  It  was  all  they  had.    They  are  named  Tipps. 

Mr.  Leigh's  expression  changed  from  amusement  to 
seriousness.  "Tipps — Tipps?"  he  repeated  reminis- 
cently.  "Bassett  Tipps?  I  wonder  if  they  were  con- 
nected with  Bassett  Tipps  ? ' 

"They  were  his  daughters — that  was  their  fathcr^s 
name.    I  remember  now,  Miss  Pansy  told  me  once.** 

'*  You  don't  say  so!  \Miy,  I  used  to  know  Colonel 
Tipps  when  he  was  the  big  man  of  this  region.  He  com- 
manded this  de[jartment  before  I  came  out  here  to  li 
and  the  old  settlers  thought  he  was  as  great  a  man 
(icneral  Washington.  He  gave  old  Argand  his  start. 
He  built  that  road, — was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  remarkable 
foresight,  and  if  he  had  not  been  killed — Argand  was  his 
agent  and  genenil  factotum —  They  didn't  come  into 
the  reorganization,  I  guess?" 

"ITiat's  it — they  did  not — and  now  they  want  to  get 
their  interest  bark." 

*'  Well,  tell  them  to  save  their  money,"  said  Mr.  Leigh. 
"  It's  gone — they  can't  get  it  back." 

"'lliey  wiint  you  to  get  it  l>ack  for  them." 

••Me!"  exclaimwl  Mr.  I^igh.  "They  want  me  to 
get  it  bark!  Oh,  luKho!  lliey*d  better  go  after  jour 
Aunt  .Stiphia  and  (Winter." 

**Yes;  I  told  them  vou  would." 

"  You  did  ?"  Mr.  I^igh's  eyes  once  more  lit  up  with 
amusement. 

"Yes:  you  .see  they  were  robl>ed  of  every  cent  thej 
had  in  the  world,  and  thev  have  not  a  cent  left" 
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"Oh I  no,  they  were  not  robbed.  Everything  was 
properly  done  and  absolutely  regular,  as  I  remember. 
It  must  have  been.  I  think  there  was  some  sort  of 
claim  presented  afterward  by  the  Tipps  Estate  which 
was  turned  down.  Let  me  see;  McSheen  had  the 
claim,  and  he  gave  it  up — that  was  when?  Let  me 
see.  He  became  counsel  for  your  Uncle  Argand  in — 
what  year  was  it  ? — ^you  were  a  baby — it  must  have  been 
ei^teen  years  ago." 

"That  was  nineteen  years  ago,  sir.  I  am  now 
twenty,"  said  his  daughter,  sitting  up  with  a  very  grand 
air. 

The  father's  eyes  lit  up  with  pride  and  affection  as 
he  gazed  at  the  trim,  straight  figure  and  the  glowing  face. 

"You  were  just  a  little  baby — so  big."  He  meas- 
ured a  space  of  about  two  span  with  hb  hands.  "That 
was  your  size  then,  for  I  know  I  thought  your  Uncle  Ar- 
gand might  have  made  me  counsel  instead  of  McSheen. 
But  he  didn't.  And  that  was  McSheen's  start." 
He  sold  out,"  said  the  girl  with  decbion. 
Oh,  no — I  don't  think  he  would  do  that  He  b  a 
lawyer." 

"Yes,  he  would.  He's  a  horrid,  old,  dbreputable 
rascal.  I've  always  thought  it,  and  now  I  know  it 
And  I  want  you  to  get  my  old  ladies'  interest  back  for 
them." 

"I  can't  do  that  No  one  can.  It's  too  long  ago. 
If  they  ever  had  a  claim  it's  all  barred,  long  ago." 

"It  oughtn't  to  be — if  it  was  stolen,"  persbted  hb 
daughter,  "and  it  was." 
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Having  decided  that  Mrs.  Kale's  did  not  present  the 
best  advantages,  I  detennine<I  to  move  to  more  suitable 
c{uarters.  I  chose  a  l)oarding-house,  partly  by  accident 
and  partly  In^cause  it  was  in  a  semi-fashionable  quarter 
which  I  lik(.*<I,  and  I  paid  Mrs.  Starling,  the  landlady, 
a  d(*cisive  person,  two  weeks'  board  in  advance,  so  as 
to  liave  that  long  a  lease  at  any  rate,  and  a  point  from 
which  to  tiike  my  liearings.  I  had  learned  of  the  place 
thn>iigli  Kalender,  who  was  de(*ply  enamored  of  Mbi 
Starling,  a  Byzaiitine-hued  young  lady,  and  who  rt» 
ganle<I  the  house  somewhat  as  Adam  is  assuoied  to 
have  reganletl  Kden  after  his  l)ani.Hhment.  Mrs,  Slai^ 
ling  was,  in  this  nise,  the  angel  of  the  flaming  sword. 
She  had  higher  ambitions  for  Miss  Starling. 

I  had  less  than  fortv  dollars  left,  and  fifteen  of  tbat 
was  l>orrow(*d  next  dav  bv  a  fellow-boarder  named 
Pushkin,  who  (x-cupied  the  big  front  rrwm  adjoininf 
my  little  Ituck  hall-nx)m,  and  who  had  '*for|Cotlen  10 
draw  anv  nionev  out  of  bank,"  he  .said,  but  would 
"n-tuni  it  the  next  dav  at  dinner  time,"  a  matter  he 
als<i  forgot.  I  was  {Mirticnilarly  struck  with  him  not  hc^ 
canst*  he  hail  a  title  and  was  much  kotowed  to  bj  our 
kndlady  and  her  Ixianlers— especially  the 
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because  I  recalled  his  name  in  juxtaposition  with  Miss 
Leigh's  in  the  flamboyant  account  of  the  ball  the  night 
after  I  arrived. 

I  was  now  ensconced  in  a  little  pigeon-hole  of  an 
office  in  a  big  building  near  the  court-house,  where, 
with  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  dozen  books^  I  had 
opened  what  I  called  my  ''law  office,''  without  a  client 
or  an  acquaintance;  but  with  abundant  hopes. 

I  found  the  old  principle  on  which  I  had  been  reared 
set  at  naught,  and  that  life  in  its  entirety  was  a  vast 
struggle  based  on  selfishness. 

I  was  happy  enough  at  first,  and  it  was  well  I  was. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  happy  again.  Having 
in  mind  Miss  Leigh,  I  wrote  and  secured  a  few  letters 
of  introduction;  but  they  were  from  people  who  did  not 
care  anything  for  me  to  people  who  did  not  care  anything 
about  them — semi-fashionable  folk,  mainly  known  in 
social  circles,  and  I  had  no  money  to  throw  away  on 
society.  One,  indeed,  a  friend  of  mine  had  gotten  for 
me  from  Mr.  Poole  to  a  man  of  high  standing  both  in 
business  and  social  circles,  the  president  of  a  manufac- 
turing company,  with  which,  as  I  learned  later,  Mr. 
Poole  had  formerly  some  connection.  This  gende- 
man's  name  was  Leigh,  and  I  wondered  if  he  were  the 
same  person  who  had  been  posted  by  Kalender  at  the 
head  of  my  story  of  the  delayed  train.  I  thought  of 
presenting  the  letter.  It,  however,  was  so  guarded  that 
I  thought  it  would  not  do  me  the  least  good,  and,  besides, 
I  did  not  wish  to  owe  anjrthing  to  Lilian  Poole's  fatther, 
for  I  felt  sure  his  influence  had  always  been  against  me, 
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and  I  was  still  too  sore  to  be  willing  to  accept  a  fayor  at 
his  hands. 

It  was  well  I  did  not  present  it,  for  Mr.  Poole  with 
well-considered  and  chamcteristic  prudence,  had  written 
a  private  letter  restricting  the  former  letter  to  mere 
social  purp<xses,  and  had  intimate<l  that  I  had  been  a 
failure  in  my  pnifession  and  was  inclined  to  speculate. 
This  character  he  had  obtained,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  from  Peck. 

The  new  conditions  with  which  I  was  confronted  had 
a  sin^ilar  effect  on  me.  I  was  accustomed  to  a  life 
where  everj'  one  knew  me  and  I  knew,  if  not  every  oDe» 
at  least  something  goo<l  or  l)ad  al)out  every  one. 

Hen'  I  might  have  committetl  anything  short  of 
munier  or  suicide  without  comm(*nt,  and  might  have 
committc**!  l)oth  without  any  one  outside  of  the  reporters 
and  the  [)oli(*c  and  Dix  caring  a  straw  alx>ut  it. 

I  felt  iM*culiarlv  lonelv  l)ecause  I  was  inclined  to  be 
social  and  prt^ferreil  to  asscx'iate  with  the  first  man  I 
met  on  the  street  to  lieing  alone.  In  fact,  I  have  always 
a(*counte<l  it  one  of  my  chief  blessings  that  I  could  find 
pleasure  and  entertainment  for  a  half-hour  in  the  com* 
{Kiiiy  of  any  man  in  the  world  except  a  fool  or  a  man 
of  fashion,  as  the  old  writers  used  to  speak  of  them,  or 
as  wi*  rail  them  now,  meml)ers  of  the  smart  set. 

The  first  things  that  struck  me  as  I  stepped  out  into 
tlir  throiigi*<i  str(M*Ls  of  the  city  were  the  throngs  that 
hurrit*«l.  liurrit*«l.  hurrit*d  along,  like  a  torrent  pouring 
through  u  drtilc.  never  stopping  nor  pausing^-only 
flowing  on,  intent  on  but  one  thing — getting  alo^g. 
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Their  faces,  undistinguished  and  indistinguishable  in 
the  crowd,  were  not  eager,  but  anxious.  There  was 
no  rest,  and  no  room  for  rest,  more  than  in  the  rapids 
of  Niagara.  It  was  the  bourgeoisie  at  flood,  strong, 
turgid,  and  in  mass,  ponderant;  but  inextinguishably 
common.  As  I  stood  among  them,  yet  not  of  them,  I 
could  not  but  remark  how  like  they  were  in  mass  and 
how  not  merely  all  distinction  but  all  individuality  per-, 
ished  in  the  mixing.  I  recalled  a  speech  that  my  father 
had  once  made.  ''I  prefer  countrymen,"  he  said,  "to 
city  men.  The  latter  are  as  like  as  their  coats.  The 
ready-made-clothing  house  is  a  great  civilizer,  but  abo  a 
great  leveler.  Like  the  common  school  of  which  you 
boast,  it  may  uplift  the  mass,  but  it  levels — it  destroys 
all  distinction." 

This  came  home  to  me  now. 

I  had  a  proof  of  its  truth,  and,  I  may  add,  of  the 
effect  of  urban  influences  not  long  after  I  launched  on 
the  restless  sea  of  city  life.  I  was  passing  one  day 
along  a  street  filled  with  houses,  some  much  finer  than 
others,  when  my  way  was  blocked  by  a  child's  funeral 
in  front  of  a  small  but  neat  house  beside  one  much 
more  pretentious.  The  white  hearse  stood  at  the  door 
and  the  little  white  coffin  with  a  few  flowers  on  it  was 
just  about  to  be  borne  out  as  I  came  up.  A  child's 
funeral  has  always  appealed  to  me  peculiarly.  It 
seems  so  sad  to  have  died  on  the  threshold  before  even 
opening  the  door.  It  appeared  to  me  suddenly  to  have 
brought  me  near  to  my  kind.  And  I  stopped  in  front 
of  the  adjoining  house  to  wait  till  the  sorrowing  little 
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corteg^e  had  entered  the  carriage  which  followed  bdiind 
the  hearse.  A  number  of  other  persoas  had  done  the 
same  thing.  At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  larger 
house  next  door  opened,  and  a  woman,  youngish  and 
well-dressed,  appeared  and  stood  on  her  steps  waiting 
for  her  carriage  which  stood  at  some  little  distance. 

As  I  was  standing  near  her,  I  turned  and  asked  her 
in  an  undertone: 

"Can  vou  tell  me  whose  funeral  thb  is?" 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  she  said,  so  sharply  that  I  took  a  good 
l(M>k  at  her  as  'she  8to(xl  trying  to  button  a  tig^t  glove 

*'()h!  I  thought,  perha{>s,  you  knew  as  they  are  your 
noxt-<l«K)r  nei^hl)ors.*' 

**\\VII,  I  do  not.  It\s  no  concern  of  mine,"  she  said 
shortly.  She  l)c<*konc<l  to  her  carriage  across  the  way. 
The  (^)a(*hnian  who  had  l>een  looking  at  the  funeral 
(*»ught  sight  of  her  and  with  a  start  wheeled  his  horses 
annnid  to  draw  up.  llie  nunil)er  of  persons,  however, 
who  had  .stoppetl  like  inysc*lf  prevented  his  coming  up 
to  hor  diMir,  which  np{)care<l  to  annoy  the  lady. 

'* Can't  you  move  these  [>eople  on?"  she  demanded 
angrily  of  a  stout  officer  who  stood  like  the  rest  of  tii. 
ItNikiiig  on. 

"It's  a  funeral/*  he  said  briefly. 

"Well,  I  know  it  is.  I  don*t  expect  you  to  intcrfcve 
with  that.  It*s  th(*:so  idlers  and  curiiwity  mongers  wlio 
bl<K'k  the-  way  that  I  want  niovcH]  to  clear  a  way  tor  my 
carriage.  And  if  you  can't  do  it,  I'll  ask  Mr.  McSbccn 
to  put  a  man  on  this  l)eat  who  can.  As  it  happens  I 
am  going  there  now."     IiLsoIenoe  could  go  no  iaftKcr. 
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"Let  that  carriage  come  up  here,  will  you?"  said  the 
officer  without  changing  his  expression.  ''Drive  up, 
lad/'  he  beckoned  to  the  coachman  who  came  as  near 
as  he  could. 

"To  Mrs.  McSheen's/'  said  the  lady  in  a  voice  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  officer  to  hear,  "and  next  time, 
don't  stand  across  the  street  staring  at  ^at  you  have 
no  business  with,  but  keep  your  eyes  open  so  that  you 
won't  keep  me  waiting  half  an  hour  beckoning  to  you." 
She  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  o£P,  making  a  new 
attack  on  her  glove  to  dose  it  ov^r  a  pudgy  wrist  I 
glanced  at  the  coachman  as  she  closed  the  door  and  I 
saw  an  angry  gleam  flash  in  his  eye.  And  when  I 
turned  to  the  officer  he  was  following  the  carriage  with 
a  look  of  hate.  I  suddenly  felt  drawn  to  them  both, 
and  the  old  fight  between  the  People  and  the  Bour- 
geoisie suddenly  took  shape  before  me,  and  I  found 
where  my  sympathies  lay.  At  this  moment  the  officer 
turned  and  I  caught  his  eye  and  held  it  It  was  hard 
and  angry  at  first,  but  as  he  gave  me  a  keen  second 
glance,  he  saw  something  in  my  face  and  his  eye 
softened. 

"Who  is  Mr.  McSheen?"  I  asked. 
The  next  mayor,"  he  said  briefly. 
Oh  I"    I  took  out  my  card  under  an  impulse  and 
scribbled  my  office  address  on  it  and  handed  it  to  him. 
"If  you  have  any  trouble  about  this  let  me  know." 

He  took  it  and  turning  it  slowly  gazed  at  it,  at  first 
with  a  puzzled  look.  Then  as  he  saw  the  address  his 
expression  changed. 
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He  opened  his  coat  and  put  it  carefully  in  his  pocket 

"lliank  you,  sir/'  he  said  finally. 

I  turned  away  with  the  consciousness  that  I  had  had 
a  new  light  thrown  on  life,  and  had  found  it  more  self- 
ish than  I  had  dreamed.  I  had  begun  with  high  hopes. 
It  was,  indeed,  ever  my  nature  to  be  hopeful^  betng 
healthy  and  strong  and  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  youth. 
I  was  always  rich  when  at  my  poorest,  only  my  heavy 
freighted  ship  had  not  come  in.  I  knew  that  though  the 
larder  was  lean  and  storms  were  l)eating  furiously  off 
the  coast,  somewhere,  l>eating  her  way  against  the  OOQ- 
trary  winds,  the  argosy  was  slowly  making  headway, 
and  some  (isiy  I  should  find  her  moored  beside  my  pier 
and  see  her  stores  unladen  at  my  feet.  The  stress  and 
storm  of  the  struggle  were  not  unwelcome  to  me.  I 
was  always  u  grMxl  fighter  when  aroused;  but  I  was 
lazy  and  too  indolent  to  get  an>used.  Now,  howe^'cr, 
I  was  wide  awake.  The  greatness  of  the  city  stirred 
my  pulses.  Its  blackness  and  its  force  aroused  my 
sleeping  powers,  and  as  I  stepped  into  the  surf  and  fck 
the  rush  of  the  tides  as  they  swept  about  and  by  me»  I 
frit  «as  a  fair  swimnter  might  who  steps  for  the  first  lime 
in  a  fierce  current  and  fivLs  it  clutch  his  limbs  and  draw 
him  in.  I  w:ls  not  afraid,  only  awakened  and  alive  lo 
tlie  struggle  Itefore  me,  and  my  senses  thrilled  as  I 
plunged  and  rose  to  i-utch  my  breath  and  face  the  tmI 
unknown.  I^ter  on  I  found  that  the  chief  danger  I 
had  not  c*i>uiite<l  on:  the  l»enumbing  of  the  senses,  the 
slow  pnicess  under  which  spirit,  energy,  courage,  and 
even  hope  finally  die. 
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One  who  has  never  had  the  experience  of  starting  in 
a  big  city  alone,  without  a  connection  of  any  kind,  can- 
not conceive  what  it  means:  the  loneliness — utter  as 
in  a  desert — the  waiting — the  terrible  waiting — ^being 
obliged  to  sit  day  after  day  and  just  wait  for  business 
to  come,  watching  your  small  funds  ooze  out  drop  by 
drop,  seeing  men  pass  your  docnr  and  enter  others' 
offices  and  never  one  turn  in  at  yours,  till  your  spirit  sinks 
lower  and  lower  and  your  heart  dies  within  you.  One 
who  has  not  felt  it  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  out  of 
work  and  not  able  to  get  it  The  rich  and  fat  and  sleek 
— the  safe  and  secure — what  know  they  of  wanti 
Want,  not  of  money,  but  of  work:  the  only  capital  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  poor  I  It  is  the  spectre  that 
ever  haunts  the  poor.  It  makes  the  world  look  as 
though  the  whole  system  of  society  were  out  of  joint — 
as  if  all  men  were  in  conspiracy  against  you — as  if  Grod 
had  forgotten  you.  I  found  men  in  a  harder  case  than 
mine — men  in  multitude,  with  wives  and  children,  the 
babe  perishing  at  the  mother's  withered  breast,  the 
children  dying  for  food,  staggering  along  the  streets 
seeking  work  in  vain,  while  wealth  in  a  glittering  flood 
poured  through  the  streets  in  which  they  perished. 
This  bitter  knowledge  I  came  to  learn  day  after  day 
till  I  grew  almost  to  hate  mankind.  The  next  step  is 
war  against  society.  Not  all  who  wage  it  hate  the  men 
they  fight.  It  is  the  cause  they  hate.  There  I  sat  day 
after  day,  full  of  hope  and  eagerness  and — now  that 
my  conceit  was  somewhat  knocked  out  of  me — ^with 
not  only  abundant  ability,  but  the  stem  resolve   to 
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transact  any  business  which  mij^t  be  entrusted  to 
me,  and  just  rotted  to  despair.  No  wonder  men 
go  to  the  devily  and  enlist  to  fight  the  whole  cstab- 
lishment  of  organized  society.  I  almost  went  When 
I  look  back  at  it  now  it  seems  like  a  miracle  that  I 
did  not  go  wholly.  Pride  saved  me.  It  survived  long 
after  hope  died.  Sometimes,  I  even  thought  of  the 
pistol  I  had  in  my  trunk.  But  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  live  and  win.  There,  too,  came  in  Pride.  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  Lilian  Poole  and  Peck.  How 
she  would  congratulate  herself  and  how  Peck  wouU 
gloat!  No,  I  (*ould  not  give  him  that  satisfaction. 
Peck  did  me  a  good  turn  there.  A  strong  enmity,  weD 
IxLsed,  is  not  always  without  good  results;  but  Peck 
should  not  smear  my  memory  with  pretended  pity. 
So  I  stur\'cd,  but  held  on.  When  I  got  so  that  I  coilU 
endure  it  no  longer,  I  asod  to  go  out  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets — sometimes  the  fashionable 
and  look  at  the  handsome  residences  and  the  fine 
ria^es  and  automobilt*s  flushing  by  un<l  the  handsomely 
dressed  people  passing,  and  recall  tliat  I  was  as  good 
us  they — in  my  lu*art,  I  tliought,  l>etter.  Some  of  then 
with  kind  faces  I  us^-^i  to  fancy  my  friends;  but  that  they 
did  not  know  I  wus  in  iovm.  lliis  conceit  helped  me. 
And  at  times  I  used  to  fancy  that  I  lived  in  a  pa^ 
ticular  house,  an<l  owned  a  particular  team:  thus  liviqg 
for  a  brief  moment  like  a  child  in  "  making  pkrtures.*'  A 
house  is  sometimes  |)ersonul  and  well-nigh  human  to 
It  u|>|N*urs  til  httve  (lualitic^  almost  human  and  to 
them  on  its  face:  kindness,  hostility,  arrogance,  bftnddi 
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or  narrowness,  and  brutal  selfishness  are  often  graven 
on  its  front  I  have  often  felt  that  I  could  tell  from  the 
outside  of  a  house  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
within.  Arrogance,  ignorance,  want  of  tact,  preten- 
tiousness and  display,  spoke  from  every  massy  doorway 
and  gaudy  decoration  with  a  loudness  which  would 
have  shocked  a  savage.  This  being  so,  what  characters 
some  of  the  wealthy  people  of  our  cities  must  have  I 
It  must  be  one  of  the  compensations  of  the  poor  that 
the  houses  of  the  rich  are  often  so  hideous  and  unhome- 
like. 

The  mansion  I  selected  finally  as  mine  was  a  light 
stone  mansion,  simple  in  its  style,  but  charming  in  its 
proportions;  not  one  of  the  largest,  but  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  city.  Amid  a  waste  of 
splendid  vulgarity  it  was  almost  perfect  in  its  harmo- 
nious architectural  design  and  lines,  and  had  a  sunny, 
homdike  look.  It  stood  in  an  ample  lot  with  sun  and 
air  all  around  it,  and  grass  and  flowers  about  it  Our 
fathers  used  to  say,  "seated,"  which  has  a  more  estab- 
lished and  restful  sound.  It  looked  a  home  of  refine- 
ment and  ease.  Its  stable  was  set  back  some  dis- 
tance behind  and  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  I  could 
see  that  it  was  of  the  same  stone  with  the  mansion 
and  just  enough  of  the  same  general  style  to  in- 
dicate that  it  belonged  to  the  mansion,  and  the  teams 
that  came  out  of  it  were  the  nattiest  and  daintiest  in 
the  city. 

One  day  as  I  was  walking,  trjring  to  divert  myself 
from  my  loneliness,  a  brougham  rolled  out  of  this  stable 
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with  a  pair  of  airy,  prancing  bays,  shining  like  sating 
and  drew  up  to  the  carriage-block  a  litde  before  me, 
and  a  young  lady  came  out  of  the  house  as  I  passed  by. 
My  heart  gave  a  leap,  for  it  was  the  girl  I  had  seen  od 
the  train.  I  took  her  in,  rather  than  scanned  her  as  she 
tripped  down  the  stone  steps,  and  she  glanced  at  me  for  a 
second  as  if  she  thought  I  might  be  an  acquaintance. 
She  made  as  she  stcxxl  there  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures 
I  had  ever  laid  eyes  on :  her  trim,  slim  figure,  exquisitely 
dressed,  in  the  quietest  way;  soft,  living  blown  hair» 
brushe<l  back  from  a  white,  broad  forehead;  beautiful, 
speaking  eyes  under  neariy  straight  brows;  and  a 
mouth  neither  too  hi;;  for  beautv  nor  too  small  for 
chanicter;  all  set  off  by  a  big  black  hat  with  rich 
plumes  that  made  a  Ixickgniund  for  what  I  thought  the 
loveliest  face  1  had  ever  st'en. 

Something  pleasant  hud  evidently  just  happened 
wtliin;  for  she  came  out  of  the  door  smiling,  and  I 
observed  at  the  same  moment  her  eyes  and  her  dimples. 
I  won<lered  that  [M*o[>le  di<l  not  always  smile:  that 
smile  suddenly  lit  up  everything  for  me.  I  forgot  mj 
loneliness,  inv  want  of  suci*ess,  mvself.  Her  hands 
were  full  of  |)urc<-ls  as  she  came  down  the  steps,  and 
just  lis  I  |Kiss4tl  the  wind  lifted  the  paper  from  one^ 
a  hunch  (if  (lowers,  and  in  tn'ing  to  recover  it  die 
(ln)p|N*<l  anotluT  and  it  rollctl  down  to  my  feet  I 
|ii(ke<l  it  up  and  handed  it  to  her.  It  was  a  ball,  one 
of  those  l>i^.  >f]Uiishy.  niblHT  Iwlls  with  painted  rings 
iinuind  it,  tliut  art*  givi*ii  to  small  children  because  they 
cannot   du   anyUiing    with    them.    She   thanked 
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sweedy  and  was  tumng  to  her  carriage,  when  under 
a  sudden  impulse,  I  stepped  to  the  door,  just  as  I 
should  have  done  at  home,  and,  lifting  mj  hat,  said, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  mayn't  I  open  your  door  for 
you?" 

She  bowed,  looking,  perhaps,  just  the  least  shade 
surprised.  But,  having  handed  her  in,  I  was  afraid  of 
embarrassing  her,  and  was  backing  away  and  passing 
on  when  she  thanked  me  again  very  graciously.  Again 
I  lifted  my  hat  and  again  got  a  look  into  her  deep  eyes. 
As  the  carriage  rolled  off,  she  was  leaning  back  in  it, 
and  I  felt  her  eyes  upon  me  from  under  the  shade  of  that 
big  hat  with  a  pleasant  look,  but  I  had  assumed  an 
unconscious  air,  and  even  stopped  and  picked  up,  as 
though  carelessly,  a  couple  of  violets  she  had  dropped 
as  she  crossed  the  sidewalk;  and  after  a  sniff  of  their 
fragrance,  dropped  them  into  my  pocket-book,  because 
they  reminded  me  of  the  past  and  because  I  hated  to  see 
them  lie  on  the  hard  pavement  to  be  crushed  by  passing 
feet  The  book  was  empty  enough  otherwise,  but 
somehow  I  did  not  mind  it  so  much  after  the  violets 
were  there. 

''Who  lives  in  that  house?"  I  asked  of  an  officer. 

"Mr.  Leigh,  the  banker  and  big  west^side  street-car 
man — runs  all  the  lines  out  that  way — all  the  Aigand 
estate  don't  run,"  he  added.  He  waved  his  arm  to  in- 
clude a  circle  that  might  take  in  half  the  town  or  half  the 
world.  "The  big  house  in  the  middle  of  the  block  is 
Mrs.  Argand's — ^the  great  Philanthropist,  you  know? 
Everybody  knows  her."    I  did  not,  but  I  did  not  care; 
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I  knew  all  I  wanted  to  know — I  knew  who  Miss  Le^ 
was.  I  reflected  witli  some  concern  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  vice-president  of  the  RaQway  whom  I  had 
attacked  through  Kalender  and  of  the  man  to  whom 
Mr.  Poole's  perfunctory  letter  was  addressed.  I  went 
back  to  my  ofllice  in  better  spirits,  and»  having  no  brief 
to  work  on,  even  wrote  a  poem  about  the  violets^-about 
her  leaving  a  track  of  violets  behind  her. 

I  was  drawn  to  that  street  a  number  of  times  after- 
wanl,  but  I  saw  her  no  more. 

I  don't  l)elieve  that  love  often  comes  at  6rst  sight; 
but  that  it  muy  come  thus,  or  at  least,  at  second  sight* 
I  have  my  own  case  to  prove.  It  may  be  that  my 
empty  heart,  bniised  and  lonely  in  that  great  city,  was 
waiting  with  o|N*n  door  for  any  guest  lx>ld  enough  to 
walk  in  and  claim  pcxsscssion.  It  may  be  that  that 
youn^  lady  witli  her  pleasant  smile,  her  high-bred  face 
ami  kindly  air,  crossing  my  path  in  that  stranger- 
thron^l  wildemeas,  was  led  by  Providence;  it  mmj 
In*  that  her  ^n^cc  and  (*harm  were  those  I  had  pictured 
lon^  in  the  Heavenward  dreams  of  youth  and  but 
found.  However  it  was,  I  went  home  in  love  wit 
iiUnil  whose  outwunl  scniblanre  was  the  girl  with  the 
childn-n's  tovs — tnilv  in  love  with  her.  And  the  visaoB 
of  Lili;in  Prwie  never  came  to  me  again  in  any  guise 
tliat  (^)uld  disitmifort  me.  Prom  this  time  the  visaoo 
that  liauntcnl  me  and  l»l  me  on  was  of  a  sweet-eyed  giri 
who  dimpleil  as  she  smiled  and  dropped  her  violets. 
llie  picture  of  Lilian  Poole,  standing  by  the  marble 
mantel  in  her  plush-upholstered  parlor,  adjusting  her 
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bracelet  so  as  to  set  off  her  not  too  small  wrist,  while  I 
faced  my  fate,  flitted  before  my  mind,  but  she  was  a 
ghost  to  me,  and  my  heart  warmed  as  I  thought  of  the 
lady  of  the  violets  and  the  children's  toys. 
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I  soon  changed  back  to  my  first  boarding-house. 
After  my  two  weeks  were  out  for  which  I  had  prepaidt 
I  went  to  my  landlady,  Mrs.  Starling,  a  tall,  thin  woman 
with  high  cheek  bones,  a  cold  eye  and  a  dose  mouCht 
and  told  her  frankly  I  could  not  pay  any  more  in  ad- 
vance, and  that,  though  I  would  certainly  pay  her  within 
a  short  time,  it  might  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  pay 
her  bv  the  week,  and  I  left  it  with  her  whether  she  would 
keep  me  on  these  terms.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  second. 
Her  first  duty  was  to  herself  and  family,  she  said,  by 
which  she  meant  her  daughter,  '*Miss  Starling,"  as 
she  always  spoke  of  her,  but  whom  the  irreverent  poi^ 
tion  of  the  boarders  whom  I  associated  with  always 
spoke  of  as  "Rinly,"  a  young  woman  who  dressed 
much  in  yellow,  perha{)s  l)ecause  it  matched  her  bloo- 
diiH'tl  hair,  played  vehemently  on  the  piano,  and  enter* 
tiiiiK^l  the  young  men  who  Uwrded  there.  ''Besidea.'* 
she  **  wantcNl  tlie  room  for  a  dressing-room  for  a  gentle^ 
man  who  wishcnl  a  whole  suite,"  she  added,  with  what 
I  thought  a  little  imdue  stress  on  the  word  "gentleman,** 
as  tlio  "gt*ntleman''  in  question  was  the  person  who 
had  lM)rn)wc^l  mv  monev  fnim  me  and  never  returned 
it:  <%Miiit  Pushkin,  who  cK^cupied  the  big  room  nest 
my  litde  one.     He  had,  as  I  learned,  cut  quite  a  daik 
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in  town  for  a  while,  living  at  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
hotels,  and  driving  a  cart  and  tandem,  and  paying 
assiduous  attention  to  a  young  heiress  in  the  city,  daugh- 
ter of  a  manufacturer  and  street^car  magnate;  but 
latteriy  he  had  taken  a  room  at  Mrs.  Starling's,  "in 
order,"  he  gave  out,  *'  that  he  might  be  quiet  for  a  time," 
as  a  duke  or  duchess  or  something — I  am  not  sure  he 
did  not  say  a  king — ^who  was  hb  relative,  had  died  in 
Europe.  He  had  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  boarding- 
house  by  storm,  for  he  was  a  tall,  showy-looking  fellow, 
and  would  have  been  handsome  but  for  a  hard  and 
shifty  eye.  And  I  found  myself  in  a  pitiful  minority  in 
my  aversion  to  him,  which,  however,  after  a  while, 
gained  some  recruits  among  the  young  men,  one  of 
them,  my  young  reporter,  Kalender,  who  had  moved 
there  from  Mrs.  Kale's. 

The  boarding-house  keeper's  daughter  was  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Pushkin,  and,  with  her  mother's  able 
assistance,  was  making  a  dead  set  for  him,  which  par- 
tiality the  count  was  using  for  what  it  was  worth,  hardly 
attempting  meantime  to  disguise  his  amusement  at 
them.  He  sang  enough  to  be  passable,  though  his  voice 
was,  like  his  eye,  hard  and  cold;  and  he  used  to  sing 
duets  with  Miss  Starling:  the  method  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  vivacious  young  Jew,  named  Isadore  Ringar- 
ten,  who  lived  in  the  house,  he  paid  his  board.  I  never 
knew  how  he  acquired  hb  information,  but  he  was 
positive. 

"I  vbh,"  said  Isadore,  ''I  could  pay  my  board  in 
vind — ^vith  a  little  song.    Now,  I  can  sing  so  the  G>unt 
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he  would  give  me  all  he  b  vorth  to  sing  ao  like  I  sing; 
but  I  am  not  a  count — efen  on  thb  side." 

However  this  was,  Pushkin  paid  the  girl  enough 
attention  to  turn  the  poor  thing's  head,  and  made  her 
treat  harshly  my  reporter,  Kalender,  who  was  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  and  spent  all  his  salary  on  her  for 
Bowers,  and  lavished  theatre  tickets  on  her. 

llie  evening  before  I  left  I  had  to  call  Pushkin  down» 
who  had  been  drinking  a  little,  and  I  must  say,  when  I 
called,  he  came  promptly.  It  was  after  dinner  in  "the 
smoking  room,"  as  the  apartment  was  called,  and  he 
bq^n  to  ridicule  poor  Victoria  cruelly,  saying  she  had 
told  him  her  hair  was  yellow  like  that  of  the  girls  of  his 
own  country,  and  he  had  told  her,  no,  that  hers  was 
natural,  while  theirs  was  always  dyed,  and  she  swal- 
lowed it 

"She  is  in  loaf  mit  me.  She  swallow  whatefer  I  gif 
her — "  he  laughed.  The  others  laughed,  too.  But  I 
did  not.  I  thought  of  Lilian  Poole  and  Peck.  Perhaps. 
I  was  tliinkin^  of  my  money,  and  I  know  I  thought  of 
the  account  of  the  l>all  which  took  place  the  day  I 
arrived.  I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  his  ridiculing  a 
girl  he  flattered  so  to  her  face.  He  turned  on  met  Us 
eyc8  snapping,  his  face  flashed,  but  his  manner  cool  and 
his  voice  level. 

**Ha-ah!  Are  you  in  louf  mit  her,  too,  like  poor 
KalciidtT,  who  spent  all  hees  moneys  on  her,  and  what 
she  hiii^h  at  to  make  me  amus4*<l  ?  I  gif  her  to  you,  dok 
I  too  not  want  her — I  haf  had  her,  vou  can  take  her." 

He  made  a  gesture  as  if  tossin;;  something  conleinptih 
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ously  into  mj  arms,  and  put  his  cigarette  back  in  his 
teeth  and  drew  a  long  breath.  There  were  none  but 
men  present,  and  some  of  them  had  stopped  laughing 
and  were  looking  grave. 

"No,  I  am  not  in  love  with  her,"  I  said  quietly, 
standing  up.  *'  I  only  will  not  allow  jou  to  speak  so  of 
any  lady  in  my  presence — that  is  all."  I  was  thinking 
of  a  girl  who  lived  in  a  sunny  house,  and  had  once  taken 
a  lot  of  little  dirty-faced  children  to  feed  them,  and  once 
had  smiled  into  my  eyes.  I  only  knew  her  name,  but 
her  violets  were  in  my  pocket  near  my  heart.  I  was 
perfectly  calm  in  my  manner  and  my  face  had  whitened, 
and  he  mbtook  it,  for  he  blurted  out: 

"  Oh  I  I  vill  nod  ?  I  vill  nod  speaks  in  your  presence. 
You  vill  gif  me  one  little  lesson?  You  who  know  te 
vorl  so  veil.     I  tank  you,  Millotl" 

He  bowed  low  before  me,  spreading  out  his  arms,  and 
some  of  the  others  tittered.  It  encouraged  him  and  he 
straightened  up  and  stepped  in  front  of  me. 

"I  vill  tell  you  vat  I  vill  does,"  he  proceeded.  "I 
vill  say  vat  I  tam  please  before  you  about  anybodies." 
He  paused  and  cast  about  for  something  which  would 
prove  his  boast  "Tere  b  nod  a  woman  in  tis  town 
or  in  America,  py  tam  I  that  vill  nod  gif  herself  to  fon 
title — to  me  if  I  hax  her,  and  say,  *  tank  you.  Count' 
Ha,  ah?"  He  bent  his  body  forward  and  stuck  his 
face  almost  into  mine  with  a  gesture  as  insulting  as  he 
could  make  it,  and  as  I  stepped  back  a  pace  to  get  a 
firm  stand,  he  stuck  out  his  tongue  and  wagged  hb  head 
in  derision.    The  next  second  he  had  turned  almost 
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a  somersault.  I  had  taken  boxing  lessons  since  Wolf- 
fert  thrashed  me.  I  saw  the  bottom  of  his  boots. 
He  was  at  precisely  the  right  distance  for  me  and  I 
caught  him  fairly  in  the  mouth.  His  head  struck  the 
floor  and  he  lay  so  still  that  for  a  few  moments  I  thought 
I  had  killed  him.  But  after  a  little  he  came  to  and 
began  to  rise. 

*'  Get  up,"  I  said,  "and  apologize  to  these  gentlemen 
and  to  me."  I  caught  him  and  dragged  him  to  his 
feet  and  faced  him  around. 

"  You  huf  iasultod  me.  I  vill  see  about  tb/'  he  splut- 
tered, turning  away.  But  I  caught  him  with  a  grip  on 
his  shoulder  and  steadied  him.  The  others  were  aD 
on  my  side  now;  hut  I  did  not  see  them,  I  saw  only  him. 

'*  Apologize,  or  I  will  fling  you  out  of  the  window."* 
He  apologizc<l. 

'Ilu*  affair  pa.sse<l.  The  Count  explained  his  bruisa 
hv  some  storv  that  he  had  l>een  run  down  bv  a  bicvde. 
to  which  I  learne<l  he  afterward  added  a  little  flctioo 
alK)iit  having  stoppetl  a  runaway  and  having  sav«d 
some  one.  But  I  had  left  l)efore  tliis  little  touch 
(K*currrd  to  him.  Mrs.  Starling  must  have  had 
itiea  of  the  collision,  though  not  of  the  original 
for  she  was  very  deci(ie<i  in  the  expression  of  her 
to  h;ivc  |)osst*ssion  of  "the  dressing  room"  that  nigb^ 
for  the  **  gentleman/'  and  I  yielded  possessioo. 

The  curious  tiling  about  it  was  that  one  reason  I  coqU 
not  pay  Mrs.  Starling  again  in  advance  was  that  he  stil 
had  my  money  which  he  had  borrowed  the  day 
I  hail  arrived. 
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From  Mrs.  Starling's  I  went  back  to  my  old  boarding- 
house,  kept  by  Mrs.  Kale,  as  a  much  cheaper  one,  in  a 
much  poorer  neighborhood,  where  I  was  not  asked  to 
pay  in  advance,  but  paid  at  the  end  of  the  month  by 
pawning  my  scarf-pins  and  shirt  studs,  and  gradually 
everything  else  I  had. 

I  was  brought  up  to  go  to  church,  my  people  having 
all  been  earnest  Christians  and  devoted  church  people; 
but  in  my  college  years  I  had  gone  through  the  usual 
conceited  phase  of  callow  agnosticism;  and  pardy  from 
thb  intellectual  juvenile  disease  and  pardy  from  self- 
indulgence,  I  had  allowed  the  habit  to  drop  into  desue- 
tude, and  later,  during  my  first  years  at  the  bar,  I  had 
been  gradually  dropping  it  altogether.  My  conscience, 
however,  was  never  quite  easy  about  it  My  mother 
used  to  say  that  the  promise  as  to  training  up  a  chBd 
in  the  way  he  should  go  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  youth, 
but  in  age,  and  as  my  years  advanced,  I  began  to  find 
that  the  training  of  childhood  counted  for  more  and 
more.  Lilian  Poole,  however,  had  no  more  religion 
than  a  cat.  She  wished  to  be  comfortable  and  to  follow 
the  general  habit  of  the  feline  class  to  which  she  be- 
longed. She  went  to  the  Episcopal  Church  because  it 
was  fashionable,  and  whenever  she  had  half  an  excuse 
^e  stayed  away  from  church  unless  it  were  on  a  new- 
bonnet  Sunday,  like  Easter  or  some  such  an  occasion, 
when  she  made  up  by  the  lowness  of  her  genuflexions 
and  the  apparent  devoutness  of  her  demeanor  for  all 
omissions.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  very  easily  influ- 
enced by  her  at  that  time,  and  was  quite  as  ready  to 
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absent  myself  from  church  as  she  was»  though  I  should 
have  had  a  much  deeper  feeling  for  her  if  she  had  not 
violated  what  I  esteemed  a  canon  of  life,  that  women, 
at  least,  should  profess  religion,  and  if  she  had  not 
pretended  to  have  questionings  herself  as  to  mattcfs  as 
far  beyond  her  intellect  as  the  Copemican  system  or 
Kepler's  laws.  I  remember  quoting  to  her  once  Dr. 
Johnson's  reply  to  Bos  well,  when  the  latter  asked  if 
Poole,  the  actor,  were  not  an  atheist:  ''Yes,  sir,  as  a 
dog  is  an  athebt;  he  has  not  thought  on  the  matter  at 
all/' 

"Dr.  Samuel  Johnson?"  she  asked.  "You  mean 
the  one  who  wrote  the  Dictionary?"  and  I  saw  that  she 
was  so  plcascfl  with  her  literary  knowledge  in  knowing 
his  name  that  slie  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  matter 
that  we  were  dLsciLssin^,  so  let  it  drop. 

As  David  said,  that  in  his  trouble  he  called  upon  the 
lionl,  so  now,  in  my  solitude  and  poverty,  I  began 
more  to  think  on  serious  things,  and  when  Sunday 
I  w<)ul<l  (IreHs  up  an<l  go  to  church,  partly  in  obedienee 
to  the  feeling  I  speak  of,  and  partly  to  be  associated 
with  |>e(>ple  well  dresse<l  and  good  mannered,  or  pa^ 
ssibly  so.    Tlie  church  I  selected  was  a  large  stone 

tnlifice.  St. 's,  with  a  gilde<l  cross  on  its  somewhat 

stumpy  spire,  toward  which  I  saw  a  richly  clad  con* 
grepition  wending  their  wny  Sunday  morning. 

'Ilic  rector,  as  wils  stated  in  gilded  letters  on  a  laige 
si^n,  wiis  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartholomew  Capon.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  congregation  were  especially  refined  look* 
ing  or  particularly  conlial;  in  fact,  they  were  y^rj  far 
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from  oordialy  and  the  solemn  verger  to  whom  I  spoke, 
after  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my  request  for  a  seat,  took 
occasion,  as  soon  as  he  had  bowed  and  scraped  a  richly 
dressed,  stout  lady  up  the  able,  to  look  me  over  on  the 
sly,  not  omitting  my  shoes,  before  he  allowed  me  to  take 
a  seat  in  one  of  the  rear  pews. 

The  preacher — "The  Rector,"  as  he  spoke  of  himself 
in  the  notices,  when  he  occasionally  waived  the  rather 
frequent  first  personal  pronoun — was  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  a  florid  complexion,  a  sonorous  voice, 
a  comfortable  round  person,  and  fair  hands  of  which  he 
was  far  from  ashamed;  for  he  had  what,  but  for  my 
reverence  for  the  cloth,  I  should  call  a  trick  of  using  his 
hand  with  a  voluminous,  fine  cambric  handkerchief  held 
loosely  in  it  His  face  was  self-contained  rather  than 
strong,  and  handsome  rather  than  pleasing.  He  was 
so  good-looking  that  it  3ei  me  on  reflecting  what  relation 
looks  bear  to  the  rectorship  of  large  and  fashionable 
churches;  for,  as  I  recalled  it,  nearly  all  the  rectors 
of  such  churches  were  men  of  looks,  and  it  came  to  me 
that  when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  requested  hb  old 
college  friend  to  send  him  down  a  chaplain,  he  desired 
him  to  find  out  a  man  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much 
learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable 
temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  who  knew  something 
of  backganmion.  Hb  sermon  was  altogether  a  second- 
ary consideration,  for  he  could  always  read  one  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  or  Dr.  South's  or  Dr.  Tillotson's. 
Possibly,  it  b  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  subor- 
dinates the  sermons  to  the  looks  of  rectors  of  fashionable 
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churches.  However,  I  did  not  have  long  to  reflect  on 
that  idea,  for  my  thoughts  were  given  a  new  and  perma- 
nently different,  not  to  say  pleasanter,  direction,  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  trim  figure,  clad  in  a  gray  suit 
and  large  gray  hat,  which,  as  it  moved  up  the  aisle,  quite 
eclipsed  for  me  "the  priest  and  all  the  people."  I  was 
struck,  first,  by  the  easy  grace  with  which  the  young 
girl  moved.  But,  before  she  had  turned  into  her  pew 
and  I  caught  sight  of  her  face  under  the  large  hat  which 
had  hidden  it,  I  knew  it  was  my  young  lady.  Miss  Leigh, 
whom  I  had  helped  up  on  the  train  and  afterward  into 
her  carriage.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Capon  secure<l  that  moment  a  new  pennancnt 
meml>er  of  his  congregation.  Before  the  service  was 
over,  however,  I  had  \yeen  solemnized  by  her  simple 
and  unaffected  devoutness,  and  when,  in  one  of  the 
chants,  I  caught  a  clear  licjuid  note  perfectly  sweet  and 
birdlike,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  made  a  new  and  charm- 
ing discover}*. 

The  rector  gave  a  numl)er  of  notices  from  which  I 
felt  the  chun'h  must  \ye  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the 
city  for  work  among  the  poor,  yet.  when  I  glanoed 
annind,  I  c-ouKl  not  see  a  \mx}t  p(*rson  in  the  pews  except 
mvs<*lf  and  two  old  ladies  in  nistv  black,  who  had  beeo 
seat(*<l  near  the  d(M)r.  I  was  struck  by  the  intemC 
shown  in  the  notices  by  my  young  lady  of  the  laT){e  hat. 
fmm  whos4*  sha|M*ly  little  head  with  its  well-coiled  bniwD 
hair  mv  eves  did  n<»t  lone  .strav. 

*'  I  have.**  he  saitl.  "in  addition  to  the  notable  woik 
already  mentiomni.  carried  on,  through  my  aaatstaDt  io 
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charge,  the  work  of  St.  Andrew's  chapel  with  gratftj- 
ing  success.  This  work  has  reached,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  is  reaching  more  than  ever  before,  the 
great  ignorant  class  that  swarms  in  our  midst,  and 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  unrest  that  is  most  disturbing. 
This  is  the  class  which  causes  most  of  the  uneasiness 
felt  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful." 

I  observed  that  he  did  not  mention  the  name  of  ''the 
assistant  in  charge,"  and  my  sympathy  rather  went  out 
to  the  nameless  priest,  doing  his  work  without  the 
reward  of  even  being  mentioned. 

As  to  the  sermon,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  twenty 
minutes  long,  and  appeared  aimed  exclusively  at  the 
sms  of  Esau  (whom  I  had  always  esteemed  a  rather 
decent  sort  of  fellow),  and  David,  than  at  those  of  the 
doctor's  congregation,  whom  he  appeared  to  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  than  of  the  Patriarchs.  I  recall  the 
text:  ''Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  He  made  it  very 
plain  that  to  be  pious  and  prudent  was  the  best  way 
to  secure  wealth.  He  held  up  a  worldly  motive  and 
guaranteed  a  worldly  reward.  Such  a  sermon  as  that 
would  have  eased  the  most  uneasy  conscience  in 
Christendom. 

When  the  congregation  came  out  I  dawdled  in  the 
aisle  until  my  young  lady  passed,  when  I  feasted  my 
eyes  on  her  face  and  finely  curved  cheek,  straight  nose, 
and  soft  eyes  veiled  under  their  long  lashes.  My  two 
old  ladies  in  black  were  waiting  in  the  end  of  a  pew  and, 
as  I  observed  by  their  smiles  when  she  approached^ 
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waiting  like  mTseif  Co  ace  her.  I  had  already  recogniicd 
them  as  the  old  ladies  of  the  bundles,  whom  I  had  once 
helped  on  the  street  How  I  envied  them  the  smile  and 
cordial  greeting  they  received  in  return!  I  made  the 
observation  then,  which  I  have  often  had  confirmed 
since,  that  tenderness  U>  the  agcti,  like  that  to  the  very 
young,  Li  the  mark  of  a  gende  nature. 

I  heard  them  say,  "  We  know  whf>  has  done  the  work 
out  at' the  (liapel,"  and  she  rrpliei  1,  *'  Oh !  no,  you  must 
not  think  that  My  |MM>r  work  has  lieen  nothing.  Your 
friend  has  dont*  it  all,  and  I  think  that  the  Doctor  ought 
to  have  said  .so,"  to  whirh  they  a.sM*nted  warmly,  and  I 
did  die  same,  though  I  did  not  know  their  friend's  name. 

Ah  I  hud  riowhrn*  to  ^>  in  [wrticular,  I  .stnilleii  slowly 
up  the  street,  ami  then  wnlki*<I  liack  again.  And  as  I 
nean^I  the  chun*h,  I  met  die  rector  who  had  just  left 
his  n>liing-nMim.  He  was  a  fin<^l(M>king  man  on  the 
strert  as  well  as  in  dic>  rhan(*t*l,  and  I  was  prompted  to 
!i{)eak  to  him,  and  s»y  that  I  had  just  hranl  him  preach. 
He  was.  howrvrr.  tiHi  im|Nitit*nt  nt  my  ac^Mting  him 
antl  Ml  mnnift-slly  suspirious  that  I  c|uickly  regretted  my 
im|Mi|s«*.  Ilii.  "Wfll,  what  is  it?*'  was  so  pmmpt  on 
his  lips  and  his  Mi^piriun  of  n\v  was  .so  rlrar  in  his  cold, 
bhii^Ii  ryr.s.  that  I  drrw  niVM'lf  up  and  n'plied:  "Oh! 
rifttliini:.  I  WAS  only  ;:oing  to  say  that  I  had  just  heand 
yo'i  pn*;irh  —  llial'-*  all." 

"<  »!i'  .\h'  Wril.  I'm  mii«h oblik!«*«I.  I'm  very  glad 
if  I'vf-  hfl|ir<l  vi>u."     Ilr  piillnl  out  his  watrh- 

"iIrl|»Mi  riif!  Vou  havrii*t.**  1  said  dryly  and 
tumt'^i  awuv. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  as  I  strolled  along  the 
street  lonely  and  forlorn,  I  saw  him  hurrying  up  the 
steps  of  the  large  house  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
me  as  Mrs.  Argand's,  the  great  philanthropbt 
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As  I  saw  more  of  the  city,  its  vastness,  its  might  and 
its  inhumanity  grew  on  me.  It  was  a  worid  in  itsdf, 
a  world  constructed  on  lines  as  different  from  that  in 
which  I  had  lived  as  if  it  had  been  Mars;  a  city  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  smaller  cities  I  had  known  as  if  it  had 
been  Babylon  or  Nineveh.  The  contrasts  were  as  great 
as  they  could  have  been  in  the  capitals  Saidanapalus 
built — structures  so  vast  that  thev  must  have  dwarfed 
the  towers  of  Saniis — so  rich  and  splendid  that  the  Hang- 
ing (laniens  of  Babylon  must  liave  been  outshone — 
reared  their  stupendous  bulk  into  the  smoky  air  and  cast 
into  perpetual  .shade  all  that  lay  near  them.  Hard  beside 
their  towering  ma.ss  lay  a  region  filled  with  the  wretched 
tenements  of  the  poor,  and  a  litde  further  off  the  houses 
of  the  well-tcwio.  And  there  was  not  a  greater  contrast 
iK'tween  the  vastness  of  the  one  and  the  piuful  squalor 
of  the  other  than  between  the  life  of  the  owners  of  the 
former  and  that  of  the  denizens  of  the  closely  packed 
tenements  whi(*h  dwindle<l  in  their  shadow.  Splendor 
and  squalor  were  divided  often  only  by  a  brick  wmB. 
The  roar  of  the  tide  that  swept  through  the  tceminf 
streets  drowned  the  cry  of  wretchedness,  and  oolj  tb 
wretched  knew  how  loud  it  was.  I  had  never  seen  sucf 
wealth,  and  I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  pover^. 
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The  vulgar  make  the  parade;  the  refined  pass  so 
quietly  as  scarcely  to  be  observed.  The  vulgarity  of 
the  display  of  riches  began  to  oppress  me.  I  discovered 
later  the  great  store  of  refinement^  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness that  was  hidden  in  the  homes  alike  of  an  element 
of  the  wealthy,  the  merely  well-to-do  and  the  poor. 
But  for  a  time  it  was  all  eclipsed  by  the  glare  of  the 
vulgar  and  irresponsible  rich.  Arrogance,  discontent, 
hardness,  vulgarity,  were  stamped  in  many  faces,  and 
spoke  in  every  movement  of  many  of  those  I  saw,  even 
of  the  most  richly  dressed. 

I  think  it  was  more  the  vulgarity  and  insolence  of 
those  I  saw  decked  in  the  regalia  of  wealth  than  any- 
thing else — than  even  my  own  poverty — ^that  changed 
my  views  and  turned  me  for  a  time  from  my  easy  in- 
difference as  to  social  conditions  toward  a  recognition 
that  those  conditions  are  ridiculously  antiquated,  a 
bent  I  have  never  quite  got  over,  though  I  was  later 
drawn  back  to  a  more  conservative  point  of  view  than, 
under  the  hatred  of  sham  and  the  spur  of  want,  I  was 
driven  to  occupy  for  some  time.  They  have  no  tradi- 
tions and  no  ideals.  They  know  no  standard  but 
wealth,  and  possess  no  ability  to  display  it  but  through 
parade.  They  feel  it  necessary  to  prove  their  novel 
position  by  continual  assertion.  They  think  that  wealth 
has  exempted  them  from  decency.  They  mistake 
civility  for  servility  and  rudeness  for  gentility.  TTieir 
best  effort  is  only  a  counterfeit,  a  poor  imitation  of 
what  they  imagine  to  be  the  manners  of  the  upper  dass 
abroad  whose  indifferent  manners  they  ape. 
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''Miseiy  loves  company/'  and  when  I  wanted  oom- 
fort  I  left  the  section  of  splendor  and  display,  of  riotous 
extravagance  and  glittering  wealth,  and  went  to  thoae 
poorer  than  myself;  a  practice  I  can  commend  from 
experience. 

When  I  got  so  desperate  that  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  was  afraid  I  might  fall  down  dead  or  do 
myself  violence,  I  u^ed  to  turn  my  steps  in  another 
direction  and  walk  through  the  poorer  part  of  the  city — 
not  the  worst  part — where  there  was  nothing  but  dirt 
and  s(|ualor  and  filth:  that  sickened  me,  and  I  had 
never  had  much  sympathy  with  the  class  that  lived 
there.  They  always  appeared  contented  enough  with 
their  surroundings  and  rather  to  enjoy  themaelves  in 
their  own  wav.  And  not  the  successful  workman's 
quarter.  Tliere  was  an  assurance  and  assumptioo 
there  that  oiTende<l  me.  llie  assumption  bred  of 
sudden  success,  no  matter  in  what  class,  b  everywhere 
e<]ually  vulgar  after  its  kind.  It  was  the  part  of  the  city 
whore  the  pt*ople  wen»  n\s|)ectable,  but  where  they  could 
just  hold  on  with  all  their  struggling  and  striving,  that 
I  used  to  gu  into;  the  i>art  where  there  were  patdies,  noC 
rags;  an<l  sometimes  an  effort  to  keep  down  the  diit. 
ami  where  a  bit  of  a  plant  in  a  little  pot  or  a  little  dicap 
ornament  in  a  window  told  of  the  spark  of  sentiment 
that  could  yet  live  amid  the  poverty  anil  hardness  about 
it.  They  always  place  them  in  the  windows,  pnrtlj,  no 
doubt,  to  g«*t  the  light,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  ihav 
piiHsc*rs-by  that  there  is  something  within  better  than 
might  be  looked  for  next  door,     lliese  people  on  didr 
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holidays  always  make  toward  the  open  countiy;  they 
try  to  get  away  from  their  robuster,  more  successful 
brothers,  and  get  back  near  to  Nature — the  old  mother 
that  cares  nothing  for  success;  and  repays  only  accord- 
ing to  the  love  her  children  bear  her.  Here  I  often 
walked  as  I  grew  more  wretched. 

In  this  section  I  used  to  see  people  with  whom  I  felt 
in  touch :  a  man  with  the  badgered  look  in  his  eye  that 
made  me  know  that  he  was  at  bay;  or  a  woman  with 
that  resigned  air  which  hopeless  struggling  stamps  in 
the  face  and  binds  on  the  shoulders.  These  drew  me 
nearer  to  my  kind,  and  made  me  feel  that  there  were 
others  in  a  harder  case  than  I,  and  gave  me  a  desire 
to  help  them.  I  came  to  know  some  of  them  by  sight 
and  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  and  sometimes  I 
spoke  to  them  and  exchanged  a  word  or  two,  and  the 
effort  to  take  a  cheerful  view  with  them  helped  me, 
and  sent  me  back  to  my  litde  lonely  cubby-hole  cheered 
and  in  some  sort  comforted  and  resolute  to  hold  out  a 
little  longer.     But  it  was  hungry  work. 

This  element  composed  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  deep  down  below  them  lay  a  yet  lower  ele- 
ment weltering  in  an  infinite  and  hopeless  misery  to 
which  even  the  poor  class  I  speak  of  were  alien.  They 
were  generically  spoken  of  at  times  as  the  criminal 
classes.  They  were  not  this  at  all,  though  among  them 
were  many  criminals — driven  to  crime  by  necessity — 
because  there  was  no  means  for  them  to  subsist,  no 
possible  means  nor  hope  outside  of  their  casual  and 
occasional  violation  of  the  statute  law  by  which  they 
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secure  enough  for  empty  bellies  and  freedng  bodies 
merely  to  keep  alive.  They  live  among  and  on  the 
poor,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  trials  of  poverty  is  the 
continual  presence  and  preying  of  these  parasites  who 
like  other  vermin  pursue  them  and  cannot  be  kept  off. 
Their  only  common  crime  is  desperate^  infinite  poverty 
— poverty  beyond  hope,  for  they  have  nothing — not 
work,  nor  the  hope  of  work — not  even  the  power  to 
work,  if  it  should  Ire  offered  them  As  the  well-to-do 
look  with  anxiety  to  the  loss  of  their  property  and  the 
consequent  sinking;  to  some  lower  plane  of  moderate 
poverty,  so  the  poor  look  with  shuddering  or,  at  last* 
with  despair  to  sinking  into  the  slough  of  this  hopeless 
state  for  wliich  then*  is  no  name,  because  none  has 
been  drvisetl  a(kM|uate  to  descril)e  its  desperate  miseiy. 
Often  hut  a  block,  or  even  hut  a  wall  divi<les  the  reeking 
slum  when»  tliey  creep  and  fester  an<i  rot,  from  the 
broad,  well-light<'<|.  sin(M)th-pave<l  avenue  where  irre- 
s|K>iisible  weultli  jjoes  clattering  by  in  its  wild  orgy  of 
extnivapinet»  and  n»<kless  mirth.  ITie  eye  of  the 
man^y  and  star\ing  wolf  from  his  thicket  gleams  dully 
at  the  j^litterini:  |mfjcjtnt  of  heartless  irn*s|)onsibility  and 
waste.  Should  the  puck  ever  find  a  leader  l>old  enough 
to  sprint',  what  will  l>e  the  en<l? 

At  pn's«'nt  they  are  hunprj-  enough,  but  they  have  not 
orptni/iNl;  they  are  not  yet  a  hunting  pack,  but  only 
siiitten-il  IkuhIs,  slinking  almut  hungrily,  fighting  and 
previn^  on  each  other,  the  larger  Imnds  with  the  bolder 
leaders  liriving  off  the  weaker  and  unorganized.  But 
let  them  all  organise  once  and  the  end  will  not  be  yet 
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Day  after  day  I  saw  my  last  few  dollars  leak  away,  and, 
though  I  replenished  my  thm  purse  at  times  by  pawning 
everything  pawnable  I  had,  yet  this,  too,  gradually 
oozed  away.  Fortimately  I  had  plenty  of  clothes, 
which  I  had  bought  in  my  flush  days,  so  I  could  still 
make  a  respectable  appearance. 

As  money  got  low  all  sorts  of  schemes  used  to  present 
themselves  to  me  to  replenish  my  pocket.  One  was 
to  go  out  as  a  laborer  on  the  streets,  clean  bricks,  or  do 
anything.  I  was  not  lazy.  I  would  have  walked 
around  the  world  for  a  case.  I  do  not  think  I  was 
ashamed  of  it,  for  I  knew  it  was  respectable,  but  I  was 
afraid  some  one  I  knew  might  pass  by;  I  was  afraid 
that  Pushkin  or  Mrs.  Starling  might  see  me,  and — ^yes, 
that  that  young  girl  from  the  colonial  house  might 
recognize  me.  I  had  often  thought  of  her  violets  since 
I  had  dropped  them  into  my  pocket-book.  And  now, 
when  this  idea  came  to  me,  I  took  them  out  and  looked 
at  them.  They  still  retained  a  faint  fragrance.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  she  should  pass  by  and  see  me 
cleaning  bricks — me  a  laborer,  and  Pushkin — the 
thoughts  came  together — should  see  me  ?  I  would  win 
on  my  own  line  if  it  took  me  all  my  life. 

The  idea  of  Pushkin  suggested  another  plan.  Why 
not  gamble?  Gambling  was  gentlemanly — at  least, 
gentlemen  gambled.  But  did  they  play  for  a  living? 
I  had  gambled  a  little  myself  in  the  past;  played  poker, 
and,  like  most  men,  prided  myself  on  my  game,  though 
I  generally  lost  in  the  long  run;  and  when  I  was  making 
good  resolutions  after  my  failure,  I  had  made  up  my 
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mind  never  to  play  again  anywhere.  And  I  had  always 
held  to  the  opinion  that,  as  soon  as  a  man  played  for  his 
Uving,  he  crossed  the  line  and  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Now,  however,  it  began  to  appear  to  me  as  if  this 
the  only  plan  by  which  I  could  make  anything,  and 
if  I  should  have  a  good  excuse  for  breaking  my  resolu- 
tion. I  resiste<i  the  temptation  for  some  time;  but  one 
night,  when  I  had  [mwiied  nearly  ever}'thing  and  had 
only  three  or  four  dollars  left,  I  went  out,  and  after  a  long 
but  half-heartcNl  liattle  gave  up,  as  such  are  alwa>'s  lost, 
and  turner!  into  a  street  across  an  allev  from  mv  office 
when*  I  knew  there  was  a  gambling  place  over  a  saloon 
kept  by  one  Mick  Uaflity.  I  went  lx>ldly  up  the  stain. 
Kven  as  I  niounte^i  them  I  felt  a  sort  of  exhilaration.  I 
stop{K*il  at  tlie  (KM>r  and  my  old  resolution  not  to  plar 
ag:iin  stim*d  and  stniggle<l  a  little.  I  caught  it,  however, 
with  a  si>rt  of  grip  almost  physical,  and  gave  it  a  shake 
till  it  was  cpiict.  1  knrw  I  sliould  win.  llie  blaze  of 
light  within  chc^ertnl  ine,  and,  without  hesitating  an 
instant.  I  walki**!  a<-n>ss  the  nMmi  to  where  a  crowd 
.si(MMi  watcliing  the  play  of  some  one  seated  at  a  table. 
It  was  a  large  and  richly  dt*corateil  room,  with  a  few 
ratluT  daring  pi(*turt*s  on  the  walls  and  much  gilding 
alMiiit  (he  ceiling.  'V\\v  hot  air.  heavy  with  tobacco 
siixikr  and  funics  «if  oni*  kind  and  another,  met  roc  in  a 
blast  a^  1  en((*r(N|.  and  involinitarily  I  thought  of  a 
NWcat-Nliop  I  luul  nnci*  M*<»n  in  mv  earlier  davs.  But 
tlir  M'M 'Nation  |>ii»4-ii  and  left  me  wann  and  exhilarated. 
.\s  I  pasM*i|  along,  a  man  l(M>kc*<l  at  me  and  half  nodded. 
1  knew  he  was  the  pnipriefctr.     I  made  my  way  in  and 
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caught  the  dealer's  expressionless  eye,  and  taking  out  a 
note  as  carelessly  as  if  my  pockets  were  stuffed  with 
them,  I  glanced  over  the  board  to  select  my  bet.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  sat  the  large,  heavy-browed,  middle- 
aged  man  I  had  run  into  one  night  on  the  stairway 
leading  from  the  alley  to  the  building  where  I  had  my 
office.  He  was  somewhat  tipsy  and  evidently  in  bad 
luck;  for  he  was  heated  and  was  betting  wildly.  Near 
by  sat  a  big,  sour-looking  fellow,  flashily  dressed,  whom 
I  recognized  as  having  been  one  of  my  fellow-travellers 
on  the  side-tracked  train,  the  one  who  had  talked  to  the 
trainmen  of  their  wrongs.  He  still  wore  his  paste 
diamonds,  his  silk  hat  and  patent-leather  shoes.  But 
I  took  little  notice  of  these.  Casually,  as  I  dropped  my 
note,  my  eye  fell  on  the  player  at  the  middle  of  the  table. 
He  was  surrounded  by  stacks  of  chips.  As  I  looked  he 
raked  in  a  new  pile;  at  least  a  hundred  dollars,  and  he 
never  changed  a  particle.  He  was  calmer  than  the 
dealer  before  him.  He  was  in  evening  dress  and 
success  had  given  him  quite  an  air.  I  caught  up  my 
note  without  knowing  it  and  fell  back  behind  a  group 
of  young  men  who  had  just  come  up.  Curious  things 
happen  sometimes.  I  found  my  note  doubled  up  in  my 
hand  when  I  had  got  out  of  doors,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later.  All  I  remember  is  my  revulsion  at  seeing  that 
gambler  sitting  there  raking  in  money  so  calmly,  with 
my  money  for  his  stake  in  his  pocket,  and  I  turned 
out  for  him:  an  adventurer  who  said  all  American 
women  were  at  his  bidding.  It  recalled  to  me  the 
girl  I  had  seen  on  the  train  and  had  handed,  later, 
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into  her  carriage,  and  the  good  resolutions  I  had 
formed.  And  it  strung  me  up  like  wine.  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  coward  to  have  come  there  and  as  bad  aa 
Pushkin. 

Just  as  I  turned  to  leave  the  place  a  party  of  young 
fellows  entered  the  room.  They  had  come  from  a 
dinner  at  Mr.  Leigh's,  as  I  understood  from  their 
talk,  and  were  "going  on"  to  a  dance  unless  the  luck 
should  run  to  suit  them.  They  were  in  high  spirits, 
"Mr.  Leigh's  champagne"  having  done  its  work,  and 
they  were  evidently  habitu^  of  the  place,  and  good 
patrons,  I  judge<l,  from  the  obsequious  respect  paid 
them  by  the  attendants.  ^Fhe  leader  of  them  was  a 
large,  rather  good-looking  young  fellow,  but  with  marks 
of  dissipation  on  a  face  without  a  line  of  refinement  in 
it.  ITie  others  all  seemed  to  l)e  his  followers.  They 
greeted  familiarly  and  by  name  the  eager  attendants 
who  rushed  forward  to  take  their  coats,  and  the  leader 
asked  them  casually  who  was  in  to-night 

"llie  Count's  here,  I  think,  sir,"  said  one  wboni 
tliey  ottlU'tl  Billy. 

•*''rhe  Count':  Coll  McSheen's  staked  him  again,** 
said  ilic  young  leader.  **  And  he  swore  to  me  he'd  never 
let  liim  have  anotlu*r  (*eiit,  with  (wths  enough  to  damn 
him  doo|>or  than  he  will  l)e  damneti  anyhow.  Come  on, 
ril  skin  him  clean." 

I  liii^en*4i  for  a  moment  to  see  him  '*skin"  Pushkin. 

They  sauiUeretl  up  to  the  table  and,  after  a  greeting 
to  the  Count,  iM'gun  to  tos.s  bills  on  the  board  as  thoogh 
they  grew  on  trees,    'llie  least  of  them  would  have  kepi 
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me  going  for  months.    I  had  never  seen  money  handled 
so  before  and  it  staggered  me. 

"Who  is  that  young  man?"  I  asked  of  a  man  near 
me,  nodding  toward  the  leader.  "He  must  be  pretty 
rich." 

"Richl  You  bet.  He's  Jim  Canter.  Got  all  his 
daddy's  money  and  going  to  get  all  the  Argand  and 
Leigh  piles  some  day.  He'll  need  it,  too,"  added  my 
informant 

"I  should  think  so."  I  recalled  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  Miss  Leigh's  name  in  the  account  of  the  ball, 
and  I  was  feeling  a  little  bitter. 

"Why,  he'd  just  as  lief  try  to  corner  water  as  to  bet 
a  hundred  dollar  bill  on  a  card.  This  is  just  play  to 
him.  He'd  give  all  he'd  win  to-night  to  any  one  of  his 
women." 

"His  women?" 

"Yes.    He's  one  of  the  real  upper  class." 

"The  upper  class  I"  So  this  was  the  idea  of  the 
upper  class  held  by  this  man  and  his  kind  I  My  soul 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  this  man  standing  as  the  type 
of  our  upper  class,  and  I  was  turning  away  when  Push- 
kin shoved  back  his  chair.  As  I  turned  he  looked  up 
and  I  saw  him  start,  though  I  did  not  catch  his  glance. 
The  dealer  saw  him,  too,  and  as  he  looked  at  me  I 
caught  his  eye.  He  motioned  to  me,  but  I  took  no  notice. 
As  I  walked  out  the  man  near  the  door  spoke  to  me. 

"There's  supper  in  the  next  room." 

"Thank  you.    I  don't  want  it." 

"  Come  in  again.    Better  luck  to-morrow." 
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*'  For  you,  I  hope/'  I  said,  and  I  saw  hb  mystification. 

I  had  of  late  been  having  an  uncomfortable  thought 
which  was  beginning  to  worry  me.  llie  idea  of  doing 
away  with  myself  had  suggested  itself  to  me  from  time 
to  time.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  ever  thought  I  .should 
really  do  it;  for  when  I  reflected  seriously,  I  knew  I 
should  not.  In  the  first  plac*e,  I  was  afraid;  and  in  the 
next  plac^e,  I  never  gave  up  the  lielief  that  I  should  some 
day  achieve  success.  When  I  unulyzetl  my  feelings  I 
found  tliat  the  true  name  for  my  unhappiness  was  cg<^ 
tLsm.  But  the  idea  would  come  up  to  me  and  now  began 
to  |>ester  ine.  I  luui  u  pistol  which  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  pawn,  though  nearly  ever}'thing  else  waA 
pioiiged.  I  put  the  pistol  away;  but  this  did  not  help 
matters;  it  liM)ktHi  like  (*()wardi(*e.  So  that  evening  I 
hud  taken  tlie  pistol  out  and  put  it  into  my  pcx-ket  when 
I  went  into  the  street.  If  I  could  onlv  catch  some  bui^ 
glur  breaking  into  a  bank,  or  some  ruflian  beating  a 
wonuin,  or  some  .s<-ouiuIrel  (*onuiiitting  any  crime,  it 
would  attract  attention,  and  I  might  get  work.  I  often 
asetl  to  think  thus,  but  nothing  ever  hap[)ened,  and  I 
knew  nothing  would  hap|M'n  that  evening  when  I 
walketl  out  of  the  gambling  hoiLse.  So  presently  the 
(>istol  l)egan  to  Ik*  in  my  way,  and  my  mind  went  10 
working  again  on  the  ease  with  which  I  (x)uld  go  to  nj 
of!i(*(*  and  lock  myself  in.  Still  I  kept  on,  and  presenllj 
I  found  myself  near  the  river,  a  black  stream  that  I  had 
often  thought  of  as  the  Styx.  It  was  as  black  and  sileiit 
now,  OS  it  slip[)ed  on  in  the  darkness,  as  the  Riw  of 
Death. 
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I  was  sauntering  along,  chewing  the  cud  of  fancy, 
wholly  bitter — and  sinking  lower  and  lower  every  step 
in  the  slough  of  despond,  working  over  what  would  come 
if  I  should  suddenly  chuck  up  the  whole  business  and 
get  out  of  life — pondering  how  I  should  destroy  all 
marks  by  which  there  could  be  any  possibility  of  iden- 
tification, when  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  if  that  moody 
train  of  dismal  reflection  could  be  dignified  with  such  a 
name,  was  turned  aside  by  a  small  incident.  As  I  wan- 
dered on  in  the  darkness,  the  figure  of  a  woman  stand- 
ing— a  shadow  in  the  shadow — at  a  corner  of  an  alley 
arrested  my  attention.  Even  in  the  gloom  the  attitude 
of  dejection  was  such  as  to  strike  me,  and  I  saw  or  felt, 
I  know  not  which,  that  her  eyes  were  on  me,  and  that  in 
some  dim,  distant  way  they  contained  an  appeal.  I 
saw  that  she  was  young,  and  in  the  dusk  the  oval  out- 
line of  a  face  that  might  have  both  refinement  and  beauty 
challenged  my  attention.  Was  she  a  beggar  or  only  an 
unhappy  outcast,  waiting  in  the  darkness  for  the  sad 
reward  which  evil  chance  might  fling  to  her  wretched- 
ness ?  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  thinking  that  she 
might  beg  of  me,  and  I  would  give  her  a  small  portion 
of  my  slender  store,  but  she  said  nothing  and  I  passed 
on.  After  a  little,  however,  still  thinking  of  her  dejected 
air  and  with  a  sudden  sympathy  for  her  wretchedness, 
I  turned  back.  She  was  still  standing  where  I  left  her. 
I  passed  slowly  by  her,  but  she  said  nothing,  though  I 
felt  again  that  her  eyes  were  on  me.  Then  my  curiosity 
or  possibly,  I  may  say,  my  interest,  being  aroused,  I 
turned  again  and  walked  by  her. 
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''Why  so  sad  to-night?"  I  said,  with  words  which 
might  have  appeared  flippant,  but  in  a  tone  which  she 
instantly  recognized  for  sympathy.  She  turned  half 
away  and  said  nothing  and  I  stocxl  silent  watching  her, 
for  her  face  must  once  have  been  almost  beautiful , 
though  it  was  now  sadly  marred,  and  an  ugly  scar  across 
her  eye  and  cheek,  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  the 
slash  of  a  razor,  made  that  side  <lrawn  and  distorted. 

"Do  you  want  money?" 

She  slowly  shook  her  head  without  I<K>king  at  me. 

"What  is  it,  then?    Mayl>o.  I  can  help  you?" 

She  turned  slowly  and  l<x)ke<l  at  me  with  such  inde* 

* 

scribahle  hopelessness  in  her  face  that  my  heart  went 
out  to  her. 

**No,  I'm  past  help  now." 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not."  My  spirits  rose  with  the 
wonLs,  and  I  felt  suddenly  as  if  I  had  risen  out  of  the 
.slough  which  had  l)ct*n  engulfing  me,  and  as  though  I 
ha<l  p>ttcn  my  U^i^i  on  a  firm  place  where  I  coultl  mcfa 
out  a  hand  to  help  thi^  df-sfxiiring  and  sinking  sister. 

"Yes,  past  help  now." 

'*(\)nir  and  walk  with  mc."  An<l  as  she  did  not  stir» 
I  tiM>k  iuT  hand  and  drew  it  through  my  arm  and  gently 
l(*ti  her  forwani  along  the  stn^*t.  I  had  a  .strange  feeling 
as  I  walk(*il  along.  I  somehow  felt  as  though  I  had 
('a{HMi  from  something  which  luul  lieen  dragging 
down.  It  was  a  stnini;e  walk  and  a  .strange  and  tragic 
.story  tliat  she  told  m(^--<if  having  left  her  home  in  tlie 
ciMintry.  iii<ipire4l  by  the  de>ire  to  do  something  and  be 
something  more  than  she  was,  a  simple  farmer's  dai^gb* 
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ter  in  another  State,  with  some  little  education  such  as 
the  country  schools  could  give;  of  having  secured  a  po- 
sition in  a  big  shop  where,  for  a  small  sum,  she  worked 
all  day  and  learned  to  see  and  love  fine  clothes  and 
beautiful  things;  of  having  fallen  in  with  one  or  two 
gay  companions  in  this  and  other  shops  who  wore  the 
fine  clothes  and  had  the  beautiful  things  she  admired; 
of  having  been  put  forward  because  she  was  pretty  and 
polite;  and  then  of  having  met  a  young  man,  well 
dressed  and  with  fine  manners;  of  having  fallen  in  love 
with  him  and  of  having  accepted  his  attentions  and  his 
gifts;  and  then,  of  having  been  led  astray  by  him;  and 
then — of  such  an  act  of  base  betrayal  as,  had  I  not  had  it 
substantiated  afterward  in  every  horrid  detail,  I  should 
never  have  believed.  I  had  known  something  of  the 
wickedness  of  men  and  the  evil  of  an  uncontrolled  life 
in  the  city,  where  the  vilest  passions  of  the  heart  are 
given  play,  but  I  had  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  re- 
volting as  the  story  this  girl  told  me  that  night.  She 
had  been  deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought 
lured  not  only  to  her  destruction  but  to  a  life  of  slavery 
so  vile  as  to  be  unbelievable.  The  man  who  had  se- 
cured her  heart  used  hb  power  over  her  to  seize  and  sell 
her  into  a  slavery  for  which  there  is  no  name  which 
could  be  used  on  the  printed  page.  Here,  stricken  by 
the  horror  of  her  situation,  she  had  attempted  to  escape 
from  her  captors,  but  had  been  bodily  beaten  into  sub- 
mission. Then  she  had  made  a  wild  dash  for  liberty  and 
had  been  seized  and  slashed  with  a  knife  until  she  fell 
under  her  wounds  and  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 
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From  this  time  she  gave  up  and  became  the  slave  of 
the  woman  of  the  hoase:  "Smooth  Ally/'  she  said  thej 
oalle<i  her;  hut  she  would  not  give  me  her  name  or  her 
adtlress.  She  would  have  her  killed,  she  feared,  if  she 
did  so.  Here  she  gradually  had  yielded  to  her  fate  and 
had  livc<l  in  (*ompany  with  her  other  staves,  some  will- 
ing, some  iLs  imwilling  as  herself,  until  finally  her  place 
was  needled  for  one  more  useful  to  her  owner,  when  she 
had  l>ecn  iiandeii  on  from  one  owner  to  another,  olwrnvs 
sinking  in  the  scale  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last  she  had 
lK.H*n  turniMl  into  the  street  with  her  choice  limited  only 
to  the  riviT  or  the  gutter.  Ix)ng  hefore  she  had  finished 
her  storv  I  had  made  up  mv  mind  that  life  still  held  for 
nu*  somrthing  which  1  might  do,  however  poor  and 
useless  1  knew  myself  to  Ik?.  The  only  [Mrrson  I  could 
think  (»f  who  might  help  her  wils  Miss  I/eigh.  How 
couM  1  reach  her?  Tould  I  write  her  of  this  poor  creih 
ture?  She  couM  not  go  hack  to  her  home,  she  said, 
for  Nhe  knew  that  thcv  had  heard  of  her  life,  and  tbet 
wrre  "g<KHl  an<l  ('hri>tian  [>eopIi'.'*  She  use<l  to  write 
to  and  hear  from  thcni,  l)Ut  it  had  Im^imi  two  years  and 
nion*  >inct'  she  had  written  or  heard  now.  Still  she  gave 
nie  >\hat  .she  >aid  was  her  father's  address  in  another 
Stall*,  and  I  told  her  I  wouM  find  out  how  tliev  fdt 
alN)iit  lier  ami  would  let  her  know.  I  gave  her  a  part  of 
witat  I  hail.  It  was  verv  little,  ami  1  have  often  wubed 
>inre  then  that  1  had  had  the  courage  to  give  her  all - 

1  was  walking  on  with  her,  trying  to  think  of  some 
place  whi'n-  she  might  find  a  >hi*lter  and  1m*  taken  care 
of  until  her  friends  could  Ih*  infonneil  where  she 
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when,  in  one  of  the  streets  in  front  of  a  bar-room,  we 
heard  mingled  laughter  and  singing  and  found  a  group 
of  young  men,  ruffians  and  loafers,  standing  on  the  side- 
walk, laughing  at  the  singers  who  stood  in  the  street 
As  we  drew  near,  I  saw  that  the  latter  were  a  small 
group  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  it  appeared  to  me  a 
providence.  Here  were  some  who  might  help  her.  At 
the  moment  that  we  approached  they  ended  the  dirge- 
like hymn  they  had  been  singing,  and  kneeling  down  in 
the  street  one  of  them  offered  a  prayer,  after  which  a 
woman  handed  around  something  like  a  tambourine, 
asking  for  a  collection.  The  jeers  that  she  encountered 
might  have  daunted  a  much  bolder  spirit  than  mine, 
and  as  each  man  either  put  in  or  pretended  to  put  some- 
thing in,  one  a  cent,  another  a  button  or  a  cigarette- 
stump,  she  responded,  "Thank  you  and  Grod  bless  you." 
I  was  ashamed  to  make  an  appeal  to  them  there  for  the 
poor  girl,  so  I  walked  with  her  a  little  further  on  and 
waited  until  the  blue-clad  detachment  came  along  and 
their  tormentors  retired  to  warm  themselves,  without 
and  within,  in  the  saloon  in  front  of  which  they  had 
been  standing.  I  accosted  the  woman  who  had  taken 
up  the  collection  and  asked  her  if  she  could  take  care 
of  a  poor  girl  who  needed  help  badly,  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  kindness  with  which  she  turned  and,  after  a 
moment's  glance,  held  out  her  hand  to  the  girl. 

"Come  with  us,"  she  said,  "and  we  will  take  you 
where  you  will  find  friends." 

Even  then  the  young  woman  appeared  too  frightened 
to  accept  her  invitation.    She  clung  to  me  and  seemed  to 
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rely  upon  me,  asking  me  to  go  with  her,  but  partly  from 
shame  and  partly  from  what  may  possibly  have  been  a 
better  motive,  I  told  her  my  way  led  elsewhere,  and. 
after  persuasion,  she  went  with  the  Salvationists,  and  I 
walked  home  happier  than  I  had  been  in  some  time. 

I  even  took  some  steps  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
horrible  story  the  poor  Magtlalen  had  told  me  of  her 
frightful  experience,  and  actually  wrote  it  up  ;  but 
when  I  took  it  to  a  paper — the  one  that  had  published 
my  first  article — I  was  given  to  understand  that  tbe 
account  was  quite  incre<lible.  The  editor,  a  fox-faced 
man  of  middle  ag(%  with  whom  my  paper  secured  me 
the  honor  of  an  inten'iew,  informed  me  that  the  stoiy 
was  an  old  one,  and  that  they  had  investigated  it 
thorouglily,  an<l  found  it  without  the  slightest  founda* 
tion.  If  I  wante<l  further  proof  of  this,  he  said,  he 
would  refer  me  to  Mr.  Collis  McSheen.  one  of  the 
lea<iing  la^'^'ers  in  the  city,  who  had  conducted  the  in* 
vesitigation. 
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I  belieye  Mis.  Kale  would  have  let  me  stay  on  free 
almost  indefinitely;  for  she  was  a  kind-hearted  soul, 
much  imposed  on  by  her  boarders.  But  I  had  been 
playing  the  gentleman  there,  and  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  come  down  in  her  esteem.  I  really  did  not 
know  whether  I  should  be  able  to  continue  to  pay  her; 
so  when  my  time  was  up,  I  moved  again,  to  my  land- 
lady's great  surprise,  and  she  thought  me  stuck  up  and 
ungrateful,  and  was  a  little  hurt  over  it,  when,  in  fact, 
I  only  did  not  want  to  cheat  her,  and  was  moving  out  to 
the  poorest  part  of  the  city,  to  a  little  house  on  which  I 
had  observed,  one  afternoon  during  one  of  my  strolls, 
the  notice  of  a  room  for  rent  at  a  dollar  a  week.  I  think 
a  rose-bush  carefully  trained  over  the  door  decided  me 
to  take  it.  It  gave  me  a  bit  of  home-feeling.  The 
violet,  of  course,  is  in  color  and  delicacy  the  half- 
ethereal  emblem  of  the  tenderest  sentiment  of  the  heart. 
"The  violets  all  withered  when  my  father  died,"  sighed 
poor  Ophelia.  And  next  to  violets,  a  rose-bush,  grow- 
ing in  the  sun  and  dew,  has  ever  stood  to  me  for  the 
purest  sentiment  that  the  heart  can  hold. 

I  heard  shortly  afterward  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Lilian  Poole  to  the  man  she  used  to  laugh  at;  but  after  a 
single  wave  of  mortification  that  Peck  should  have  won 
where  I  had  lost,  I  did  not  mind  it.    I  went  out  to  look 
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at  the  sunny  house  with  the  trees  and  the  lose-buahes 
about  it  and  wonder  how  I  could  meet  Miss  Leigh. 

The  room  I  took  when  I  left  Mrs.  Kale's  was  only  a 
cupboard  some  nine  feet  by  six  in  the  little  house  I  have 
mentioned;  but  it  was  spotlessly  clean,  like  the  kind- 
looking,  stout,  blue-eye<I  Teuton  woman  who,  with  skirt 
tucked  up,  came  to  the  door  when  I  applied  for  lodging, 
and,  as  the  price  was  nearer  my  figure  than  any  other 
I  had  seen,  I  clase<l  with  Mrs.  Loewen,  and  the  after- 
noon I  left  Mrs.  Kale's  sent  my  trunk  over  in  advance. 
It  held  the  entire  accumulation  of  my  life.  There  was 
something  alK)ut  the  place  and  the  woman  that  attracted 
me.  As  poor  as  the  house  was,  it  was  beyond  the 
s({uali(l  ({uurter  and  well  out  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  with 
a  bit  of  grass  lH*fore  it,  and  there  were  not  only  plants 
in  the  windows  well  care<l  for;  but  there  was  even  a 
n>se-bush  Invside  the  door  making  a  feeble  attempt  to 
claml>er  over  it  with  the  aid  of  strings  and  straps  caie> 
fully  adjustoil. 

'llie  only  ({ucstion  my  landlady  a.ske<l  me  was  whether 
I  W2LS  a  musiriiiii,  arui  when  1  told  Ikt  no,  but  that  I  was 
ven-  fond  of  music,  she  appi^annl  satisfied.  Her  hiuh 
Uind,  she  siii<l,  was  a  drummer. 

I  askt*<i  if  1  might  bring  my  dog,  and  she  assented 
even  to  this. 

**  KIsa  w:ls  font!  of  animals,**  she  said. 

Whrn  1  Imde  giMxI-by  to  Mrs.  Kale  and  my  friends 
at  thr  iMMinling-hoifeH*,  1  was  [>U»as(Nl  at  tlie  real  regret 
they  !>h(»wc'«l  at  my  lt*aving.  Miss  Pansy  and  Miss 
Pinky  came  down  to  die  dm  wing-room  in  their  "best*' 
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to  say  good-by;  Miss  Pinky  with  her  "scratch"  quite 
straight  And  Miss  Pansy  said  if  they  ever  went  back 
home  she  hoped  very  much  I  would  honor  them  by 
coming  to  see  them,  while  Miss  Pinky,  with  a  more 
practical  turn,  hoped  I  would  come  and  see  them  "  there 
— and  you  may  even  bring  your  dog  with  you,"  she 
added,  with  what  I  knew  was  a  proof  of  real  friendship. 
I  promised  faithfully  to  come,  for  I  was  touched  by  the 
kindness  of  the  two  old  ladies  who,  like  myself,  had 
slipped  from  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  belonged, 
and  I  was  rather  grim  at  the  reflection  that  they  had  been 
brought  there  by  others,  while  I  had  no  one  to  blame 
but  myself — a  solemn  fact  I  was  just  beginning  to  face. 

When  I  walked  out  of  the  house  I  was  in  a  rather  low 
state  of  mind.  I  felt  that  it  was  the  last  day  when  I 
could  make  any  pretension  to  being  a  gentleman.  I 
had  been  slipping  down,  down,  and  now  I  was  very 
near  the  bottom.  So  I  wandered  on  in  the  street  with 
Dix  at  my  heels  and  my  pistol  in  my  pocket. 

Just  then  a  notice  of  a  concert,  placarded  on  a  wall, 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  gave  myself  a  shake  together  as 
an  unmitigated  ass,  and  determined  suddenly  that  I 
needed  some  amusement  and  that  a  better  use  for  the 
pistol  would  be  to  sell  it  and  go  to  the  concert.  I  would, 
at  least,  be  a  gentleman  once  more,  and  then  to-morrow 
I  could  start  afresh.  So  I  hunted  up  a  pawnshop  and 
raising  from  the  villain  who  kept  it  a  few  dollars  on  my 
pbtol,  had  a  good  supper  and  then  took  Dix  home  and 
went  to  the  symphony.  As  it  happened,  I  got  one  of 
die  best  seats  in  the  house.    It  was  a  revelation  to  me — 
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a  revolution  in  my  thoughts  and  fedings:  the  great 
audience,  gay  with  silks  and  flowers  and  jewels,  filling 
up  all  the  space  about  and  above  me  rising  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  vast  auditorium.  I  did  not  have  time 
at  first  to  observe  them,  I  only  felt  them;  for  just  as  I 
entered  the  Director  came  out  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded. It  exhilarated  me  like  wine;  I  felt  as  if  it  had 
been  myself  they  were  applauding.  Then  the  music 
began :  The  "Tannhauser  Overture."  It  caught  me  up 
and  bore  me  away:  knighthood,  and  glory,  and  love 
were  all  about  me;  the  splendor  of  the  contest;  tlie 
struf^le  in  which  a  false  step,  a  cowardly  weakness 
might  fling  away  the  world;  the  reward  that  awaited  tlie 
victor,  and  the  curse  if  he  gave  way,  till  I  found  myadf 
dazzltnl,  amazed,  and  borne  down  by  the  deluge  of 
hannonious  sound — and  could  do  nothing  but  lie  drift- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  the  whelming  tide,  and  watch,  half- 
dmwnwi.  whatever  object  caught  my  eye.  The  first 
thing  I  took  in  was  the  tall  old  Drummer  who  toweled 
above  the  great  l>ank  of  dark  IxMlirs  with  swaWng 
Still  and  solemn  he  appeared  out  of  the  mist,  and 
like  some  landmark  which  I  must  hold  on  to  if  I  would 
not  Im*  swrpt  away.  No  one  appean'tl  to  pay  much 
attnitioi)  to  him,  and  he  ap{M*:inHl  oblivious  of  all  but 
his  (ininis.  Now  he  leant  over  them  and  listened  lo 
tlit'ir  tl)robbiii^%  now  \\v  lH*iit  as  if  thr  whole  world  de- 
|N*iHi<il  oil  it.  I  held  on  to  hini  ami  felt  somehow  as  if 
III*  wen*  the  one  to  whom  the  I)in*cU)r  looked — the 
(vntn*  «tf  all  the  mii.sie  an«i  |xjmp  and  mystery,  and  I 
must  keep  him  in  sight. 
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I  don't  know  madi  of  what  came  on  the  programme 
after  that;  for  I  was  wakened  by  the  storm  of  applause 
whk^  fc^owed  and  during  the  mtermission  I  looked 
about  at  the  audience  around  me.  They  fille<l  the 
house  from  floor  to  roof;  every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
the  boxes  looked  like  banks  of  flowers.  All  the  faces 
were  strange  to  me,  though,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
lonely  again,  and  was  turning  to  my  old  Dnnnnier. 
when,  sweeping  the  boxes,  my  eye  fell  on  a  girl  who 
caught  me  at  once.  She  was  sitting  a  little  forwuni 
looking  across  toward  the  orchestra  with  so  serious  an 
expression  on  her  lovely  face  that  I  felt  drawn  to  her 
even  before  I  took  in  that  she  was  the  girl  I  had  setMi  on 
the  train  and  whom  I  had  handed  into  her  oarriagtv 
As  I  gazed  at  her  this  came  to  me — and  with  it  such  a 
warm  feeling  about  my  heart  as  I  had  not  hail  in  a  long 
time.  I  looked  at  the  men  about  her,  one  of  whom  was 
the  good-looking  clergj^man,  Dr.  Capon,  and  the  next 
instant  all  my  blood  was  lx)iling — there,  l>eiuliug  (lt>\vn 
over  her,  talking  into  her  ear,  so  close  to  her  that  she  had 
to  sit  forward  to  escape  his  polluting  touch,  was  the 
gambler  whom  I  had  heard  say  not  thnny  wivks  hefon* 
that  every  American  girl  was  open  to  a  pn){H>sal  fnun 
him.  I  don't  know  really  what  hap|HM\tHl  after  that.  I 
only  remember  wishing  I  had  my  pistol  Iniek — and  lH»ing 
glad  that  I  had  pawneil  it,  not  sold  it;  for  I  made 
up  my  mind  anew  in  that  theatre  that  night  to  live  an<l 
succeed,  and  preserve  that  girl  from  tliat  adventurer. 
When  the  concert  was  over  I  watched  the  dire<*tion  tliey 
took,  and  made  my  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  exit  by 
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which  they  would  go  into  the  foyer.  There  I  wailed  and 
presently  they  came  along.  She  was  surrounded  by  a 
little  party  and  was  laughing  heartily  over  something  one 
of  them  had  just  said,  and  was  looking,  in  the  rich  pink 
wrap  which  envelope<I  her,  like  a  rich  pink  rosebud.  I 
was  gazing  at  her  intently,  and  caught  her  eye,  and  no 
doubt  stnick  by  my  l(X)k  of  recognition,  she  lx>wed.  She 
had  not  n*ally  thoii;;ht  of  me,  she  was  still  thinking  of 
what  luid  Ihhmi  siiid,  and  it  was  onlv  a  casual  liow  to 
some  on<*  in  a  cruwd  who  kn(»w.s  vou  and  catches  vour 
eye;  but  it  was  a  \h}\\\  and  it  was  a  smiling  one,  and  again 
that  warm  feeling  surged  about  my  heart  which  had 
come  when  1  met  her  on  the  street.  ITie  next  second 
that  fellow  came  along.  He  was  taller  than  most  of  die 
cruwd,  and  well  (ln\ss<Ml,  was  really  a  handsome  enough 
fellow  but  for  his  cold  eyes  and  hard  look.  The  eyes 
were  tcx)  inild  and  the  chin  not  lM>ld  enough.  He  was 
walking  lK*side  a  iar^rc,  blondish  girl  with  shallow  blue 
eyes,  who  upfK^ireil  much  pleased  with  herself  or  with 
him,  but  at  the  moment  he  was  bowing  his  adieus  to 
her  while  she  was  manifestly  trying  to  hold  on  to  him. 

"I  don't  think  vou  are  nice  a  bit,"  I  heard  her  aav, 
petulantly,  as  they  came  up  to  me.  "You  have  HOC 
taki*n  the  lea.st  notice  of  me  to-night." 

Tills  \\v  evidently  n*pudiat(*<l.  for  she  pouted  and 
sniilf^l  up  at  liitn.     "Well,  then,  1*11  excuse  you  thb 

tiiuft   but  you    nc'ctln't   Ix*   ninning  after  her.     Sbe 

*•         •• 
won  t 

I  did  not  ht-ar  the  n'st.  I  was  thinking  of  the  gili 
iM'fon*  me. 
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He  was  looking  over  the  heads  of  the  people  before 
hun,  and  the  next  moment  was  elbowing  his  way  to 
overtake  my  young  lady.  Close  to  him  in  the  crowd, 
as  he  came  on,  stood  Mrs.  Starling's  daughter,  painted, 
and  in  her  best  finery,  and  I  saw  her  imploring  eyes 
fastened  on  him  eagerly.  He  glanced  at  her  and  she 
bowed  with  a  gratified  light  dawning  in  her  face.  I  saw 
his  face  harden.  He  cut  her  dead.  Poor  girl  I  I  saw 
her  pain  and  the  look  of  disappointment  as  she  fur- 
tively followed  him  with  her  eyes.  He  pushed  on  after 
my  young  lady.  But  I  was  ahead  of  him.  Just  before 
he  reached  her,  I  slipped  in,  and  when  he  attempted  to 
push  by  I  stood  firm  before  him. 

"B^  pardon,"  he  said,  trying  to  put  me  aside  to  step 
ahead  of  me.  I  turned  my  head  and  over  my  shoulder 
looked  him  in  the  face. 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Oh!"  he  said.    ''How  do?    Let  me  by." 

"To  ply  your  old  trade?"  I  asked,  looking  into  his 
eyes,  over  my  shoulder. 

"Ah!"  I  saw  the  rage  come  into  his  face  and  he 
swore  some  foreign  oath.  He  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  to  push  me  aside;  but  I  half  turned  and  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes  and  his  grasp  relaxed.  He  had 
felt  my  grip  once — ^and  he  knew  I  was  not  afraid  of  him, 
and  thought  I  was  a  fool.    And  his  hand  fell. 

I  walked  in  front  of  him  and  kept  him  back  until  the 
party  with  my  young  lady  in  it  had  passed  quite  out  of 
the  door,  and  then  I  let  him  by.  For  that  evening,  at 
least,  I  had  protected  her. 
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I  walked  to  my  lod^ng  with  a  feding  of  more  content 
than  I  had  had  in  a  long  time.  My  heart  had  a  home 
though  I  had  none.  It  was  as  if  the  shell  in  whidi  I 
had  been  cramped  so  long  were  broken  and  I  ahould 
at  last  step  out  into  a  new  world.  I  had  a  definite  aim, 
and  one  higher  than  I  ever  had  had  before.  I  was  in 
love  with  that  girl  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  win  her. 
As  I  walke<l  along  through  the  gradually  emptying 
streets  my  old  professor's  wonls  came  to  me.  T^ntj 
had  l>een  verifie<l.  I  reviewed  my  past  life  and  saw  as 
clearly  as  if  in  a  mirror  my  failures  and  false  steps.  I 
had  mopi'<l  and  suIIvcmI  with  the  world;  I  had  sat  in  my 
cubby-hole  of  an  office  with  all  my  talents  as  deeply 
burie<l  ils  if  I  had  l>cen  under  the  mounds  of  Troj» 
and  hail  expec'tf^l  men  to  uneartli  me  as  though  I  had 
lH»cn  treasure. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  exaggerated  my  feeling 
for  a  girl  whom  I  mii redely  knew  at  all.  But  love  is  the 
least  conventional  of  passions;  his  victory  the  most  un* 
ex{KTte«I  and  unaccountable.  He  may  steal  into  the 
heart  like  a  thief  or  burst  in  like  a  robl)er.  llie  sephjr 
is  not  so  wooing,  the  hurricane  not  so  furious,  ^^tn^na 
and  IIcHMilcs  \ose  their  stn*ngth  in  his  presence  and, 
shoni  c»f  their  power.  sum*n<ler  at  discn*tion.  Mightier 
than  .\cliilles.  wilier  than  riysses.  he  leads  them  both 
ca[»tive,  ami,  t>ehind  them  in  hLs  train,  the  long  line  of 
captains  wh(»m  IVtran^h  ha.s  cnLilogueii  as  hishdplcM 
slaves.  Why  sluuiUl  it  then  be  thought  .strange  that  a 
po«»r,  w(*ak,  f<M»lish,  lonely  young  man  should  fall  bc^ 
fore  him  at  his  first  c)ns<*t!     I  confess^  I  thought  il 
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foolish,  and  yet  so  weak  was  I  that  I  welcomed  the 
arrow  that  pierced  my  heart,  and  as  I  sauntered  home- 
ward through  the  emptying  streets,  I  hugged  to  my 
breast  the  joy  that  I  loved  once  more. 

As  I  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  the  door-bell  there 
was  a  heavy  step  behind  me,  and  there  was  my  old 
Drummer  coming  along.  He  turned  in  at  the  litde  gate. 
And  I  explained  that  I  was  his  new  lodger  and  had 
been  to  hear  him  play. 

"Ah!    You  mean  to  hear  the  orchestra?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  meant,  to  hear  you — I  went  to  the 
concert,  but  I  enjoyed  you  most." 

"Ah!"  he  chuckled  at  the  flattery,  and  let  me  in, 
and  taking  a  survey  of  me,  invited  me  to  come  and 
have  a  bit  of  supper  with  him,  which  I  accepted. 
His  wife  came  in  and  waited  on  us«  and  he  told  her 
what  I  had  said,  with  pleasure,  and  she  laughed  over 
it  and  rallied  him  and  accepted  it,  and  accepted 
me  instantly  as  an  old  friend.  It  gave  me  a  new 
feeling. 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  another  arrival.  A 
knock  on  the  street  door,  and  the  mother,  smiling  and 
winking  at  her  husband,  went  and  let  in  the  newcomers: 
a  plump,  round-cheeked  girl,  the  mingled  likeness  of 
her  two  parents,  with  red  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  smooth 
flaxen  hair  and  that  heifer-like  look  of  shyness  and  con- 
tent which  Teuton  maidens  have,  and  behind  her  a 
strapping  looking  young  fellow  with  powerful  shoulders, 
and  a  neck  cased  in  a  net  of  muscles,  a  clear  pink  skin 
and  blue  eyes,  and  with  a  roll  in  his  gait  partly  the  effect 
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of  his  iron  muscles  and  partly  of  mere  bashhilness.  I 
was  introduced  and  the  first  thing  the  mother  did  was 
to  repeat  delightedly  the  compliment  I  had  paid  the 
father.  It  had  gone  home,  and  the  simple  way  the 
white  teeth  shone  around  that  little  circle  and  the  pride 
the  whole  family  took  in  this  poor  bit  of  praise,  told 
their  simplicity  and  warmed  my  heart.  The  father  and 
mother  were  evidently  pleased  with  their  daughter's 
young  man — for  the  mother  constantly  rallied  the 
daughter  al>out  Otto  and  Otto  al)out  her,  drawing  the 
father  in  with  sly  looks  and  knowing  tosses  of  her  head, 
and  oc<*a.sionally  glancing  at  me  to  see  if  I  too  took  in 
the  situation.  Although  I  did  not  yet  know  a  word  of 
their  language,  I  could  understand  perfectly  what  she 
was  saying,  and  1  never  i>assed  an  evening  that  gave 
me  a  l>ctter  idea  of  family  happiness,  or  greater  satis- 
fa(*tic>n.  When  I  went  up  to  my  little  room  I  seemed. 
somehow,  to  have  gotten  into  a  world  of  reality  and 
content:   a  new  world. 

I  awakeil  in  a  nrw  world— the  one  I  had  reached  the 
night  l>efore:  the  land  of  hofx*  and  content — and  when 
I  came  down-stairs  I  wa.s  as  {jvsh  as  a  shriven  soul,  and 
I  walked  out  into  the  street  with  Dix  at  my  heel,  as 
thougli  I  owucmI  the  earth. 

Thr  morning  w:l<  as  prrf<*ct  as  though  (lod  had  just 
rn'at(*<l  li^ht.  'Ilie  sky  was  as  blue  and  the  atmosphefe 
as  clrar  as  thougli  the  rain  that  had  fallen  had  washed 
away  wiili  tlie  smoke  all  impurity  whatsoever,  and 
sc<Mirf<l  the  ihnir  of  Ileavrn  afresh. 

ELsa,  with  her  che(|uered  skirt  turned  back  and  a 
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wldte  apron  about  her  comely  figure,  was  singing  as 
she  polished  the  outer  steps,  before  going  to  her  work  in 
a  box  factory,  and  the  sun  was  shining  upon  her  bare 
head  with  its  smooth  hair,  and  upon  the  little  rose-bush 
by  the  door,  turning  the  rain-drops  that  still  hung  on  it 
into  jewels.  She  stopped  and  petted  Dix,  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  down-stairs,  and  Dix,  who,  like  his  master, 
loved  to  be  petted  by  a  pretty  woman,  laid  back  his 
ears  and  rubbed  his  head  against  her.  And,  an  hour 
later,  a  group  of  little  muddy  boys  with  their  books  in 
their  hands  had  been  beguiled  by  a  broad  puddle  on 
their  way  to  school  and  were  wading  in  the  mud  and 
laughing  over  the  spatters  and  splotches  they  were 
getting  on  their  clothes  and  ruddy  faces.  As  I  watched 
them,  one  who  had  been  squeezed  out  of  the  fun  and 
stood  on  the  sidewalk  looking  on  and  laughing,  sud- 
denly seized  with  fear  or  envy  shouted  that  if  they  did 
"not  come  on,  Mith  Thelly  would  keep  them  in";  and, 
stricken  with  a  sudden  panic,  the  whole  flock  of  little 
sand-pipers  started  off  and  ran  as  hard  as  their  dumpy 
1^  would  carry  them  around  the  corner.  I  seemed 
to  be  emancipated. 

I  made  my  breakfast  on  a  one-cent  loaf  of  bread, 
taking  a  little  street  which,  even  in  that  section,  was  a 
back  street,  to  eat  it  in,  and  for  butter  amused  myself 
watching  a  lot  of  little  children  (among  the  last  of 
whom  I  recognized  my  muddy  boys,  who  must  have 
found  another  puddle)  lagging  in  at  the  door  of  a  small 
old  frame  building,  which  I  knew  must  be  their  school, 
though  I  could  not  understand  why  it  should  be  in  such 
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a  shanty  when  all  the  public  schoob  I  had  seen  were 

the  most  palatial  structures. 
I  took  the  trouble  to  go  by  that  day  and  look  at  the 

house  on  the  comer.    It  was  as  sunny  as  ever.    And 

when  on  my  way  hack  to  my  office  I  passed  Miss 

Ijeigh»  the  central  figure  of  a  group  of  fresh  looking 

giris»  I  felt  that  the  half  shy  smile  of  recognition  whidi 

she  gave  me  was  a  shaft  of  light  to  draw  my  hopes  to 

something  lietter  than  I  had  known.    Dix  was  with 

me»  and  he  promptly  picked  out  his  friend  and  received 

from  her  a  greeting  which,  curiously  enough,  raised  my 

hopes  out  of  all  reason.     I  began  to  feel  that  the  dog 

w&s  a  link  lx*tween  us. 
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It  happened  that  the  building  in  which  I  had  taken 
an  office  bore  a  somewhat  questionable  reputation. 
I  had  selected  it  because  it  was  cheap,  and  it  was  too 
late  when  I  discovered  its  character.  I  had  no  money 
to  move.  The  lawyers  in  it  were  a  nondescript  lot — 
criminal  practitioners,  straw-bail  givers,  haunters  of 
police  courts,  etc.;  and  the  other  occupants  were  as 
bad — adventurers  with  wild-cat  schemes,  ticket-scalp- 
ers, cranks,  visionaries  with  fads,  frauds,  gamblers,  and 
thieves  in  one  field  or  another,  with  doubtless  a  good 
sprinkling  of  honest  men  among  them. 

It  was  an  old  building  and  rather  out  of  the  line  of 
the  best  growth  of  the  city,  but  in  a  convenient  and 
crowded  section.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied  with 
bucket-shops  and  ticket-scalpers'  offices,  on  the  street; 
and  at  the  back,  in  a  sort  of  annex  on  an  alley,  was  a 
saloon  known  as  Mick  Raffity's;  the  owner  being  a 
solid,  double-jointed  son  of  Erin,  with  blue  eyes  as 
keen  as  tacks;  and  over  this  saloon  was  the  gambling 
house  where  I  had  been  saved  by  finding  Pushkin. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  best  offices  were  a  suite 
occupied  by  a  lawyer  named  McSheen,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable distinction,  after  its  own  kind,  as  was  the  shark 
created  with  other  fish  of  the  sea  after  its  kind:  a  lawyer 
of  unusual  shrewdness,  a  keen  political  boss,  and  a  suc- 
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cessful  business  man.  I  had,  as  happened,  rented  • 
cubby-hole  looking  out  on  a  narrow  well  opposite  the 
rear  nx)m  of  his  suite. 

Collis  McSheen  was  a  large,  brai*7iy  man,  with  a 
bn)acl  face,  a  big  nose,  blue  eyes,  grizzled  black  hair,  a 
tight  mouth  and  a  coarse  fist.  He  would  have  turned 
the  scales  at  two  hundr(*<l,  and  he  walke<l  with  a  step  as 
light  as  a  sick-nurse's.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him 
was  when  I  ran  into  him  suddenly  in  a  winding  un> 
swept  back  stairway  that  came  down  on  an  alley  from 
the  floor  Inflow  mine  and  was  used  mainly  by  those  in  a 
hurry,  and  I  was  conscioiLs  even  in  the  dim  light  that 
he  gave  nie  a  hK>k  of  great  keenness.  As  he  appeared 
in  a  hxiTTv  I  gave  way  to  him,  with  a  ''Beg  pardon"  for 
my  unintentional  jostle,  to  which  he  made  no  reply 
excrpt  a  grunt.  1,  however,  tcMjk  a  good  look  at  him  ■• 
he  [>asseii  along  under  a  street  lamp,  with  his  Brm  yet 
noiseless  st€'[)--:Ls  noiseless  as  a  cat's — and  the  hcavj 
neck  and  bulk  gave  me  a  sense  of  his  brute  strength. 
wliich  I  never  lost  afterward.  I  scx)n  <*amc  to  know 
that  he  wjls  a  successful  jury-lawyer  with  a  gift  of  ek^ 
f|uenci*,  and  a  knack  of  insinuation,  and  that  he  was 
among  tlie  most  {xttent  of  the  fKiIitical  l>oRses  of  the 
city,  wit  I)  a  {>ower  of  manipulatitm  uiie<|ualled  by  AOJ 
|M>liti(-ian  in  the  i\»mmunity.  He  had  good  mmnneii 
and  a  ready  snule.  He  was  the  attorney  or  legal  agent 
for  a  numlter  of  wealcliy  inmceriLS,  among  them  the 
.\rgaiid  otate,  and  had  aniiissed  a  fortune.  He  was 
alM»  '*  (lie  legal  adviser"  of  one  of  the  afternoon  papers, 
tlie  Trumpt't,  in  which,  as  I  Icanied  biter,  he  heldt  Chough 
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it  was  not  generally  known,  a  large  and  potent  interest 
He  was  now  looming  up  as  the  chief  candidate  of  the 
popular  party  for  Mayor,  an  office  which  he  expected  to 
secure  a  few  months  later.  He  was  interested  in  a 
part  of  the  street-car  system  of  the  city,  that  part  in 
which  "the  Argand  estate"  held  the  controlling  in- 
terest, and  which  was,  to  some  extent,  the  rival  system 
of  that  known  as  the  "  West  Line,"  in  which  Mr.  Leigh 
held  a  large  interest.  I  mention  these  facts  because, 
detached  as  they  appear,  they  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
my  subsequent  relation  to  McSheen,  and  a  certain 
bearing  on  my  whole  future.  But,  on  occasion  he  was 
as  ready  for  his  own  purposes  to  attack  these  interests 
secretly  as  those  opposed  to  them.  He  always  played 
his  own  hand.    To  quote  Kalender  "he  was  deep." 

My  first  real  meeting  with  him  gave  me  an  impres- 
sion of  him  which  I  was  never  able  to  divest  myself  of. 
I  was  in  my  little  dark  cupboard  of  an  office  very  lonely 
and  reading  hard  to  keep  my  mind  occupied  with  some 
other  subject  than  myself,  when  the  door  half  opened 
quietly,  with  or  without  a  preliminary  knock,  I  never 
could  tell  which,  and  a  large  man  insinuated  himself  in 
at  it  and,  after  one  keen  look,  smiled  at  me.  I  recalled 
afterward  how  catlike  his  entrance  was.  But  at  the 
moment  I  was  occupied  in  gauging  him.  Still  smiling 
he  moved  noiselessly  around  and  took  his  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  one  window. 

"You  are  Mr.  Glave?"  he  smiled.     "Glad  to  see 

you  ?"    He  had  not  quite  gotten  rid  of  the  interroga- 
tion. 
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I  expressed  my  appreciation  of  his  good-will  and 
with,  I  felt,  even  more  sincerity  than  his;  for  I  was 
glad  to  see  any  one. 

''  Always  pleased  to  see  young  lawyers — specially  bri^t 
ones."  Here  I  smiled  with  pleasure  that  he  should  ao 
admirably  have  "sized  me  up/'  as  the  saying  goes. 

"You  are  a  lawyer  also?"  I  hazarded. 

"  Yes.  Yes.  I  see  you  are  studious.  I  always  like 
that  in  a  young  man — gives  him  breadth — scc^ie.'* 

I  assented  and  explained  that  I  had  been  in  politiei 
a  little  also,  all  of  which  he  appeared  to  think  in  my 
favor.  And  so  it  went  on  till  he  knew  nearly  all  about 
me.  In  fact,  I  became  quite  communicative.  It  had 
been  so  long  since  I  had  had  a  lawyer  to  talk  with.  I 
found  him  to  lye  a  remarkably  well-informed  man,  and 
with  agreeable,  rather  iasinuating  manners.  He  knew 
something  of  books  too,  and  he  made,  I  could  not  tdl 
whether  conscioasly  or  unconsciously,  a  number  of 
literary  allusions.  One  of  them  I  recall.  It 
Spanish  proverb,  he  said:  "llie  judge  is  a  big 
but  give  your  presents  to  the  clerk." 

"Well,  you'll  do  well  here  if  you  start  right  The 
tortoise  Ix-ats  the  hare,  you  know— every  time  ct'<qf 
time." 

I  starteil,  S4)  apt  was  the  allusion.  I  wondoed  if 
he  could  ever  have  known  Peck. 

"  Yes,  1  know  that.  That's  what  I  mean  to  do»* 
I  said. 

"  (vet  in  with  the  right  sort  of  folks,  then 
any  sweeping  done  you'll  be  on  the  side  of  the 
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He  was  moving  around  toward  the  door  and  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  reflecting. 

"I  have  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  named  Leigh/'  I 
said.    "  I  have  not  yet  presented  it." 

"Ah!" 

I  turned  and  glanced  at  him  casually  and  was  struck 
with  the  singular  change  that  had  come  over  his  face. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  suddenly  drawn  a  fine  mask  over  it. 
His  eyes  were  calmly  fixed  on  me,  yet  I  could  hardly 
have  said  that  they  saw  me.  His  countenance  was 
absolutely  expressionless.  I  have  seen  the  same  de- 
tached look  in  a  big  cat's  eyes  as  he  gazed  through  his 
bars  and  through  the  crowd  before  him  to  the  far  jungle, 
ocean  spaces  away.  It  gave  me  a  sudden  shiver  and  I 
may  have  shown  that  I  was  starded,  but,  as  I  looked, 
the  mask  disappeared  before  my  eyes  and  he  was 
smiling  as  before. 

"Grot  a  pretty  daughter?"  he  said  with  a  manner 
which  offended  me,  I  could  hardly  tell  why. 

"I  believe  so;  but  I  do  not  know  her."  I  was  angry 
with  myself  for  blushing,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  saw 
it  and  did  not  believe  me. 

"You  know  a  man  't  calls  himself  Count  Pushkin?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him." 

"He  knows  her  and  she  knows  him." 

"Does  she?    I  know  nothing  about  that." 

"Kind  o'  makin'  a  set  for  him,  they  say?" 

"  Is  she  ?  I  hardly  think  it  likely,  if  she  knows  him," 
I  said  coldly.  I  wondered  with  what  malignant  intu- 
ition he  had  read  my  thoughts. 
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''OhI  A  good  many  people  do  that  They  like  the 
sound.    It  gives  'em  power/' 

"Powerl" 

"Yes.  Power's  a  pretty  good  thing  to  have.  You 
can — "  He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  licked  hb 
lips  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  He  suddenly  opened  and  closed 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  crushing.  "Power  and 
money  go  togither  ?"  And  still  smiling,  with  a  fare- 
well nod,  he  noiselessly  withdrew  and  closed  the  door. 

Wlien  he  was  gone  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
intense  relief,  and  also  of  intense  antagonism — a  feeling 
I  had  never  had  for  hut  one  man  before — Peck:  a 
feeling  which  I  never  got  rid  of. 

(3ne  evening  a  little  later  I  missed  Dix.  He  usually 
came  home  even  when  he  strayed  off,  which  was  not 
often,  unless  a.s  huppen(*<l  he  went  with  Elsa,  for  whom 
he  ha<l  conceived  u  great  fondness,  and  who  loved  and 
petted  him  in  retuni.  It  had  come  to  be  a  great  bond 
between  the  girl  and  me,  and  I  tliink  the  whole  fanulj 
likc*<l  me  the  lx*tter  for  the  dog's  love  of  the  daughter. 
But  this  evening  he  did  not  appear;  I  knew  he  was  nol 
with  KIsu,  for  I  itMneml>ere<l  he  had  been  in  my  ofBce 
during  tlie  afternoon,  and  in  consequence  I  spent  an 
unhappy  night.  .Ml  sorts  of  visions  floated  before  my 
niiiitl,  fn)in  the  prize-ring  to  tlie  vivisection  table.  I 
rather  indine<l  to  the  former;  for  I  knew  his  powerfill 
v\\v>i  and  loins  and  hLs  scarred  shoulders  would  com* 
meiiti  him  to  the  funcy.  I  thought  I  remembered  that 
he  iiud  gone  out  of  my  officx'  just  before  I  left  and 
gone  down  tlie  steps  which  led  to  the  allcj  1 
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mentioned.  This  he  sometimes  did.  I  recalled  that 
I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh  and  had  not 
seen  ^or  thought  of  him  between  the  office  and  my 
home. 

I  was  so  disturbed  about  him  by  bedtime  that  I  went 
out  to  hunt  for  him  and  returned  to  my  office  by  the 
same  street  I  had  walked  through  in  the  afternoon. 
When  I  reached  the  building  in  which  my  office  was, 
I  turned  into  the  alley  I  have  mentioned  and  went  up 
the  back  stairway.  It  was  now  after  midnight  and  it 
was  as  black  as  pitch.  When  I  reached  my  office,  think- 
ing that  I  might  by  a  bare  possibility  have  locked  him  in^ 
I  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  closing  it  softly  be- 
hind me.  The  window  looked  out  on  the  well  left  for 
light  and  air,  and  was  open,  and  as  I  opened  the  door 
a  light  was  reflected  through  the  window  on  my  wall. 
I  stepped  up  to  close  the  window  and,  accidentally 
looking  across  the  narrow  well  to  see  where  the  light 
came  from,  discovered  that  it  was  in  the  back  office  of 
Coll  McSheen,  in  which  were  seated  Mr.  McSheen  and 
the  sour-looking  man  I  had  seen  on  the  train  with  the 
silk  hat  and  the  paste  diamond  studs,  and  of  all  persons 
in  the  world.  Peck  I  The  name  Leigh  caught  my  ear 
and  I  involuntarily  stopped  without  being  aware  that 
I  was  listening.  As  I  looked  the  door  opened  and  a 
man  I  recognized  as  the  janitor  of  the  building  entered 
and  with  him  a  negro  waiter,  bearing  two  bottles  of 
champagne  and  three  glasses.  For  a  moment  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  dreaming.  For  the  negro  was 
Jeams.    I  saw  the  recognition  between  him  and  Peck. 
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and  Jeams's  white  teeth  shone  as  Peck  talked  about 
him.    I  heard  him  say: 

**  No,  suh,  I  don'  know  nuthin'  't  all  about  him.  Ise 
got  to  look  out  for  myself.  Yes,  suh,  got  a  good  place 
an'  I'm  gwine  to  keep  it!" 

He  had  opened  the  bottles  and  poured  out  the  wine, 
and  McSheen  gave  him  a  note  big  enough  to  make  him 
bow  very  low  and  thank  him  volubly.  When  he  had 
withdrawn  Peck  said: 

"You've  got  to  look  out  for  that  rascal.  He's  an 
awfully  smart  scoundrel." 

"Oh!    I'll  own  him,  body  and  soul,"  said  McSheen. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  him  around  me." 

"Don't  worry — he  won't  fool  me.     If  he  does — ** 

w 

He  openeil  and  cIosihI  his  fist  with  the  gesture  I  had 
seen  him  xise  the  first  day  he  paid  me  a  visit 

"Well,  let's  to  business,"  he  said  when  they  had 
drained  their  glasses.  He  looked  at  the  other  men. 
"  Wliat  do  you  sjiy,  Wringinan  ?" 

"You  pay  me  the  money  and  1*11  bring  the  strike  aD 
right,"  sai<l  the  I^l>or-leader,  "and  I'll  deliver  the  vole, 
UxK  In  ten  days  there  won't  l)e  a  wheel  turning  on  hit 
road.  I'll  onler  even*  man  out  that  wears  a  W^est  Line 
esip  or  handles  a  West  Line  t(K)l." 

The  "West  Line"!  This  was  what  the  street-car 
line  was  eulUnl  which  ran  out  into  the  poor  sectioo  of 
the  ficy  when*  I  live*!,  which  Mr.  licigh  controlled. 

**That*.s  all  rijrht.    I'll  keep  my  part    D n  himl 

I  want  to  hit*ak  him.     I'll  show  him  who  nins  ihii 

town.    With  his  d d  airs." 
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"That's  it,"  said  Peck,  leaning  forward.  "It's  your 
load  or  his.  That's  the  way  I  figure  it."  He  rubbed 
his  hands  with  satisfaction.  "  I  am  with  you,  my  friends. 
You  can  count  on  the  Poole  interest  backing  you." 

"You'll  keep  the  police  oflf ?"  said  the  Labor-leader. 

"Willi?  Watch  'em!"  McSheen  poured  out  an- 
other  glass,  and  offered  the  bottle  to  Peck,  who  declined 
it 

"Then  it's  all  right.  Well,  you'd  better  make  a  cash 
payment  down  at  the  start,"  said  the  Labor-leader. 

McSheen  swore.  "Do  you  think  I  have  a  bank  in 
my  office,  or  am  a  faro  dealer,  that  I  can  put  up  a  pile 
like  that  at  midnight?  Besides,  I've  always  heard 
there're  two  bad  paymasters — the  one  that  don't  pay 
at  all  and  the  one  't  pays  in  advance.  You  deliver  the 
goods." 

"Ohl  Come  off,"  said  the  other.  "If  you  ain't  a 
faro  dealer,  you  own  a  bank — and  you've  a  barkeeper. 
Mick's  got  it  downstairs,  if  you  ain't.  So  put  up,  or 
you'll  want  money  sure  enough.  I  know  what  that 
strike's  worth  to  you." 

McSheen  rose  and  at  that  moment  I  became  aware 
of  the  impropriety  of  what  I  was  doing,  for  I  had  been 
absolutely  absorbed  watching  Peck,  and  I  moved  back, 
as  I  did  so,  knocking  over  a  chair.  At  the  sound  the 
light  was  instantly  extinguished  and  I  left  my  office  and 
hurried  down  the  stairs,  wondering  when  the  blow  was 
to  fall. 

The  afternoon  following  my  surprise  of  the  confer- 
ence in  McSheen's  back  room,  there  was  a  knock  at  my 
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door  and  Peck  walked  into  my  office.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  what  a  man-of-fashion  air  he  had  donned.  He 
appeared  really  glad  to  see  me  and  was  so  cordial  that 
I  almost  forgot  my  first  feeling  of  shame  that  he  should 
find  me  in  such  manifestly  straitened  circumstan- 
ces»  especially  as  he  began  to  talk  vaguely  of  a  large 
case  he  had  come  out  to  look  after,  and  I  thought 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  asking  me  to  represent  his 
client. 

''You  know  we  own  considerable  interests  out  here 
both  in  the  surface  lines  and  in  the  P.  D.  &  B.  D.»  he 
said  airilv. 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  vou  did.  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Poole  onc*c  talkt^l  to  me  alx)ut  some  outstanding  intei^ 
ests  in  the  P.  I>.  &  K.  I).,  and  I  made  some  little  inve^ 
tigjitioi)  at  the  time;  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
interest  hud  lapstnl;   hut  he  never  employed  me/' 

"Yes,  that's  a  part  of  the  interests  I  speak  of.  Mr. 
Poole  is  a  verv  careful  man." 

**Ven'.  Well,  you  see  I  have  learned  my  Icason. 
I  have  leanie<l  economy,  at  least,"  I  laughed  in  reply  10 
his  (question  of  how  I  was  getting  along  in  my  new  home. 
He  tcMjk  as  he  asked  it  an  appraising  glance  at  the  poor 
little  office. 

**  A  verj*  im|Mjrtant  lesson  to  learn,"  he  said 
tiously.     **  I  am  ^lad  I  learned  it  early."    He 
smui;  that  I  could  not  help  saying, 

"  You  were  alwavs  tHiinomical  ?" 

"Yes,  I  hope  so.  I  always  mean  to  be.  You  get 
much  work?" 
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"Noy  not  much — jet;  still,  you  know,  I  always  had 
a  knack  of  getting  business/'  I  said.  ''My  trouble  was 
that  I  used  to  disdain  small  things  and  I  let  others  attend 
to  them.  I  know  better  than  that  now.  I  don't  think  I 
have  any  right  to  complain." 

"  Oh — I  suppose  you  have  to  put  in  night  work,  too, 
then  ?"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

This  then  was  the  meaning  of  his  call.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  I  had  seen  him  in  Coll  McSheen's  office 
the  night  before.  He  had  delivered  himself  into  my 
hands.    So,  I  answered  lightly. 

"Oh!  yes,  sometimes." 

I  had  led  him  up  to  the  point  and  I  knew  now  he 
was  afraid  to  take  a  step  further.    He  sheered  off. 

"Well,  tell  me  something,"  he  said,  "if  you  don't 
mind.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Leigh?" 

"What  Mr.  Leigh?" 

"  Mr.  Walter  Leigh,  the  banker. " 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  at  all  that  I  do  not." 

"Oh  I" 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  offer  me  a  case;  but  Peck 
was  economical.    He  already  had  one  lawyer. 

"I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Mr. 
Poole,"  I  said.  "But  you  can  say  to  Mr.  Poole  that  I 
never  presented  it." 

"OhI    Ah!    Well— I'll  tell  him." 

"Do." 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  McSheen  ?" 

I  nodded  "Yes." 
Do  you  know  him  well  ?" 
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**  Does  any  one  know  him  wdl  ? ''  I  parried. 

''He  has  an  office  m  this  building?'' 

I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  whether  this  was  an 
affirmation  or  a  question.  So  I  merely  nodded,  which 
answered  in  either  case.  But  I  was  pining  to  say  to 
him,  **  Peck,  why  don't  you  come  out  witli  it  and  ask  me 
plainly  what  I  know  of  your  conference  the  other 
night?"  However,  I  did  not.  I  had  learned  to  play  a 
dose  game. 

"Oh I  I  saw  your  nigger,  Jeams — ah — the  other 
day." 

''Did  you?  Where  is  he?"  I  wanted  to  find  himt 
and  a.ske<]  innocently  enough. 

"Back  at  home." 

"  How  is  he  getting  on  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  l>elieve.    He's  a  big  rascal." 

"  Y(*s,  l)ut  u  plciisiint  one,  and  an  open  one." 

Peck  suddenly  tum^  "Well,  I  must  be  going.  I  have 
an  engagement  which  I  must  keep."  At  the  door  he 
paused.  '*  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Peck  tiegged  to  be  remem* 
berwl  to  vou." 

He  had  a  way  of  blinking,  like  a  terrapin — slowly. 
He  did  S41  now. 

He  liid  not  nu^in  his  tone  to  be  insolent— onlv  lo  be 
in.s<»lrrit  hirnM'lf — but  it  was. 

"rrn  vrry  murli  ol>ligetI  to  her.  Remember  me 
to  hrr." 

Tliat  aftt-nHMiii  I  s(rollc-«l  out,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  Mi>^  1  ^'i^li.  I  tlid  s(i.  but  Pi*<'k  was  riding  in  a  cmi^ 
riugc  with  her  and  her  father.    So  he  won  the  last  trick, 
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after  all.  But  the  rubber  was  not  over.  I  was  glad  that 
they  did  not  see  me,  and  I  returned  to  my  office  filled 
with  rage  and  determined  to  unmask  Peck  the  first 
diance  I  should  have,  not  because  he  was  a  trickster 
and  a  liar,  but  because  he  was  applying  his  trickiness 
m  the  direction  of  Miss  Leigh. 

That  night  the  weather  changed  and  it  turned  off 
cold.  I  remember  it  from  a  small  circumstance.  The 
wind  appeared  to  me  to  have  shifted  when  Miss  Leigh's 
carriage  drove  out  of  sight  with  Peck  in  it  I  went  home 
and  had  bad  dreams.  What  was  Peck  doing  with  the 
Leighs?  Could  I  have  been  mbtaken  in  thinking  he 
and  McSheen  had  been  talking  of  Mr.  Leigh  in  their 
conference  ?  For  some  time  there  had  been  trouble  on 
the  street-car  lines  of  the  city  and  a  number  of  small 
strikes  had  taken  place  on  a  system  of  lines  running 
across  the  city  and  to  some  extent  in  competition  with 
the  West  Line,  which  Mr.  Leigh  had  an  interest  in. 
According  to  the  press  the  West  Line,  which  ran  out 
into  a  new  section,  was  growing  steadily  while  the  other 
line  was  falling  back.  Could  it  be  that  McSheen  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  possession  of  the  West  Line? 
This,  too,  had  been  intimated,  and  Canter,  one  of  the 
richest  men  of  the  town,  was  said  to  be  behind  him. 
What  should  I  do  under  the  circumstances?  Would 
Peck  tell  Miss  Leigh  any  lies  about  me  ?  All  these  sug- 
gestions pestered  me  and,  with  the  loss  of  Dix,  kept  me 
awake,  so  that  next  morning  I  was  in  rather  a  bad 
humor. 

In  my  walk  through  the  poorer  quarter  on  my  way 
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to  my  office  I  used  to  see  a  fijeat  deal  of  the  children, 
and  it  struck  me  that  one  of  the  saddest  effects  of  pov- 
erty— the  dire  poverty  of  the  shim — was  the  debase- 
ment of  the  children.  Cruelty  appears  to  lie  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  young  as  they  l)ogin  to  gain  in  strength. 
But  among  the  well-to-<lo  and  the  well-hrought-up  of 
all  cla<iscs  it  is  kept  in  alieyunce  and  is  trained  out.  But 
in  the  class  I  speak  of  at  a  certain  age  it  appears  to 
flower  out  into  altsiilute  hnitalitv.  It  was  the  chief 
drawlmck  to  my  sojourn  in  tliis  (quarter,  for  I  am  very 
fond  of  childnMi,  ant!  the  effect  of  {x)verty  on  the  chil- 
dn*n  was  the  siultlcst  piirt  of  my  surn)undings.  To 
avoid  thr  nidrr  element,  I  us«*<l  to  walk  of  a  morning 
thnMii;h  the  little  Iwrk  stre<*t  when*  I  had  diseovered  that 
muniiri^  the  little  srh(M>l  for  ver}'  small  children,  and  I 
matle  the  aciiuainUinfi*  of  a  numlnT  of  the  children  who 
attendf<l  the  siIkmiI.  One  little  girl  in  particular  in- 
ten'sti-^l  me.  She  was  the  p)orest  clad  of  any,  hut  her 
elu'f'ks  w<*n'  like  apples  and  her  chuhhy  wrists  were  the 
worst  <liap|M*<l  of  all;  and  with  her  sometimes  was  • 
little  erippli^i  \i\t\,  who  walkttl  with  a  cnitch,  whom 
she  i^enerallv  hii  l»v  the  hand  in  the  most  motheriv  war, 
so  small  that  it  was  a  witiider  how  she  couhl  walk,  much 
innn*  stiidv. 

My  little  ^Mrls  and  I  got  tn  that  |xiint  of  intimacy  where 
tht*v  would  talk  ti»  nie,  aiul  |)ix  had  made  friends  with 
them  ami  us(*«I  tn  walk  lK*side  them  as  we  went  aloOfT- 

Till*  <iltlrr  girl's  lir>t  name  was  Janet,  but  she  spoht 
with  a  lisp  and  1  niiiM  n<»t  make  out  her  name  with  a 
certaintv.     Hit  father  hail  lM*<*n  out  of  work.  At  said* 
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bot  now  was  a  driTer,  and  her  teadier  was  *^Mith 
Tlidlen."  The  litde  cripple's  name  was  "Sissy"— 
Sissy  Talman.  Hiis  was  all  the  information  I  could 
get  out  of  her.  "Mith  Thellen"  was  evidently  her 
goddess. 

On  the  cool,  crisp  morning  after  the  turn  in  the 
weather,  I  started  out  rather  earlier  than  usual,  intend- 
ing to  hunt  for  Dix  and  also  to  look  up  Jeams.  I  bought 
a  copy  of  the  Trumpet  and  was  astonished  to  read  an 
account  of  trouble  among  the  employees  of  the  West 
Line,  for  I  had  not  seen  the  least  sign  of  it  The  piece 
went  on  further  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Leigh  had  been 
much  embarrassed  by  his  extension  of  his  line  out  into 
a  thinly  populated  district  and  that  a  strike,  which  was 
quite  sure  to  come,  might  prove  very  disastrous  to  him. 
I  somehow  felt  verj-  angry  at  the  reference  to  Mr.  Leigh 
and  was  furious  with  myself  for  having  written  for  the 
Trumpet.  I  walked  around  through  the  street  where 
the  school  was,  though  without  any  definite  idea  what- 
ever, as  it  was  too  early  for  the  children.  As  I  passed 
by  the  school  the  door  was  wide  open  and  I  stopped  and 
looked  in.  The  fire  was  not  vet  made.  The  stove  was 
open;  the  door  of  the  cellar,  opening  outside,  was  also 
open,  and  at  the  moment  a  young  woman — the  teacher 
or  some  one  else — was  backing  up  the  steps  out  of  the 
cellar  lugging  a  heavy  coal-scuttle.  One  hand,  and  a 
very  small  one,  was  supporting  her  against  the  side  of 
the  wall,  helping  her  push  herself  up.  I  stepped  forward 
with  a  vague  pity  for  any  woman  having  to  lift  such  a 
weight. 
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"Won't  you  let  me  help  you?''  I  asked. 

"Thank  you»  I  believe  I  can  manage  it."  And  At 
pulled  the  scuttle  to  the  top,  where  she  planted  it»  and 
turned  with  quite  an  air  of  triumph.  It  was  she!  my 
young  lady  of  the  sunny  house:  Miss  Leigh!  I  liad  not 
recognized  her  at  all.  Iler  face  was  all  aglow  and  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  light  at  a  difficulty  overcome.  I 
do  not  know  what  my  face  showe^i;  but  unlets  it  ex- 
preased  conflicting  emotions,  it  l)elicil  my  feelings.  I 
was  ecjually  astonishc<l,  delighted  and  emlmrrassed.  I 
hastened  to  sny  something  which  might  put  her  at  her 
ease  and  at  the  same  time  pn>ve  a  plea  for  myself,  and 
open  the  way  to  further  conversation. 

"  1  was  on  my  way  to  my  luw-oflic-e,  and  seeing  a  lady 
struggling  with  so  heavy  a  bunlen,  I  had  lio|)e<I  I  might 
have  the  privilege  of  assisting  her  ils  I  should  want  any 
other  gentleman  to  do  to  mv  sister  in  a  similar  case." 
I  meant  if  I  had  had  a  sister. 

She  thanke<l  me  calmly;  in  fact,  very  calmly. 

"  I  do  it  every  morning;  but  this  morning,  as  it  u  die 
first  cold  weather,  I  {)il(Ml  it  a  little  too  high;  that  Ls  all" 
She  lofiki^l  t(»ward  the  diMir  ami  made  a  movement 

I  w:iiit(*<l  to  >ay  I  wouM  glailly  come  and  lift  it  br 
her  every  ni* inline:;  tli:it  1  o»uld  carry  all  her  burdetti 
f<ir  litT.  Hut  I  was  alimiNt  afraid  even  to  ask  permissioo 
a:::iii)  ti*  (*arry  it  that  iimrning.  As,  however,  she  bw 
given  me  a  |h«::,  I  MMzni  it. 

"Will,  at  lea^t,  let  me  <-arry  it  this  morning,*'  I  9ui» 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  or  even  venturiflf 
to  look  at  her,  1  caught  up  tlie  bucket  and  swung  it  1010 
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the  house,  when  seeing  the  sticks  all  laid  in  the  stove, 
and  wishing  to  do  her  further  service,  without  asking 
her  anything  more,  I  poured  half  the  scuttleful  into  the 
stove. 

''I  used  to  be  able  to  make  a  fire,  when  I  lived  in  my 
old  home,"  I  said  tentatively;  then  as  I  saw  a  smile 
coming  into  her  face,  I  added:  "But  I'm  afraid  to  try 
an  exhibition  of  my  skill  after  such  boasting,"  and  with- 
out waiting  further,  I  backed  out,  bringing  with  me  only 
a  confused  apparition  of  an  angel  lifting  a  coal-scuttle. 

I  do  not  remember  how  I  reached  my  office  that  day, 
whether  I  walked  the  stone  pavements  through  the 
prosaic  streets  or  trod  on  rosy  clouds.  There  were  no 
prosaic  streets  for  me  that  day.  I  wondered  if  the 
article  I  had  seen  in  the  paper  had  any  foundation. 
Could  Mr.  Leigh  have  lost  his  fortune  ?  Was  this  the 
reason  she  taught  school  ?  I  had  observed  how  simply 
she  was  dressed,  and  I  thrilled  to  think  that  I  might  be 
able  to  rescue  her  from  this  drudgery. 

The  beggars  who  crossed  my  path  that  morning  were 
fortunate.  I  gave  them  all  my  change,  even  relieving 
the  necessities  of  several  thirsty  imposters  who  beset  my 
way,  declaring  with  unblushing,  sodden  faces  that  they 
had  not  had  a  mouthful  for  days. 

I  walked  past  the  little  school-house  that  night  and 
lingered  at  the  closed  gate,  finding  a  charm  in  the  spot 
The  little  plain  house  had  suddenly  become  a  shrine. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  might  be  hovering  near. 

The  next  morning  I  passed  through  the  same  street, 
and  peeped  in  at  the  open  door.    There  she  was,  bend- 
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ifif;  over  the  open  stove  in  which  she  Uail  alreaily  lighted 
her  fire,  httle  knowing  of  the  flame  she  hml  kindled  in 
my  heart.  How  I  riirs«*«I  myself  fur  Umuu  tiNt  hite  to 
meet  her.  Ami  yet,  |M*rha|>s.  I  >ht)iilt|  liave  lK*t*n  afraid 
ti>  .s|H*ak  to  her;  for  as  slie  tunu*«l  to  wan  I  the  door.  I 
starlctl  on  wiih  pumping  heart  in  tpiite  a  fright  lis&t  she 
shoiiM  dete«'t  me  It  Miking  in. 

I  walk(*«l  l>v  her  oM  htmie  Siinduv  afterniMin.  Flowers 
hltMimevl  at  the  wintltiw<«.  As  1  wa^  turning  away,  (*ount 
PiL**hkin  came  out  i»f  the  dtM»r  ami  dtiwn  the  ste|M.  As 
he  liiriHil  away  fn»m  the  strp  his  hahitiial  simper 
chan^e«l  intu  a  miiuI;  ami  a  furious  joy  mme  into  mj 
heart.  Siiiif(hiri|;  had  ^i»ne  unm^  uith  him  within 
then*.  I  ui^hiii  I  had  In*«'Ii  nrar  cmiUirh  to  have  crossed 
hi^  [Kith  tti  ^iiiilc  in  hi^  fan*;  hut  I  Mas  ti mi  distant,  and 
he  i^ivM^i  III!  with  clrnrluil  \i-*{  and  Mack  Kmw. 

AftiT  tlii>  my  n*^uLir  \%alk  was  thniu;;h  the  .street  ol 
the  li;diy-Nrh«Mil.  auti  when  I  w:ln  so  fnrtunate  a.s  to  mccC 
Miss  I^ci^h  '«hc  lM»u(ii  and  Nmilf*«l  ti>  me,  though  onlj  as 
a  iMiNNiii^  aci)uainiai)«-<'.  whil'^t  I  t»n  my  [Kirt  lie^n  lo 
plan  Ihiw  I  sliduld  M-niri*  an  iiitriNluctinn  to  her.  Hef 
^riiilc  ua^  Niiii.hirir  fn<iii;:li  fur  a  da\.  hut  I  wantnl  the 
ri;:lit  (ti  lt;L«k  HI  it  aiitl  I  m«Miit  tiidf\iN«*a  plan.  After 
uh.ii  I  L.iii  tt^td  Pt-fk.  I  (••■lid  not  pri'M-nt  my  letter;  I 
iii'i^t  tir.d  ^(•Mii-  ■•iliiT  niiMiio  It  <  .irm-  in  an  niiexperled 
\\.i\.  aiifl  tlirii-i^'ii  fill'  l.i-t  {NT'^tii  I  nIhiuM  have  imagined 
.1^  iii'«  "iMiii^ir. 
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But  to  revert  to  the  morning  when  I  made  Miss 
Ldgh's  fire  for  her.  I  hunted  for  Dix  all  day,  but 
without  success,  and  was  so  busy  about  it  that  I  did  not 
have  time  to  begin  my  search  for  Jeams.  That  evening, 
as  it  was  raining  hard,  I  treated  myself  to  the  unwonted 
luxuiy  of  a  ride  home  on  a  street-car.  The  streets  were 
greasy  with  a  thick,  black  paste  of  mud,  and  the  smoke 
was  down  on  our  heads  in  a  dark  slop.  Like  Petrarch, 
my  thoughts  were  on  Laura,  and  I  was  repining  at  the 
rain  mainly  because  it  prevented  the  possibility  of  a 
glimpse  of  Miss  Leigh  on  the  street:  a  chance  I  was 
ever  on  the  watch  for. 

I  boarded  an  open  car  just  after  it  started  and  just 
before  it  ran  through  a  short  subway.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  man  who  had  run  after  the  car  sprang  on  the 
step  beside  me,  and,  losing  his  footing,  he  would  probably 
have  fallen  and  might  have  been  crushed  between  the 
car  and  the  edge  of  the  tunnel,  which  we  at  that  moment 
were  entering,  had  I  not  had  the  good  fortune,  being  on 
the  outer  seat,  to  catch  him  and  hold  him  up.  Even  as  it 
was,  his  coat  was  torn  and  my  elbow  was  badly  bruised 
against  the  pillar  at  the  entrance.  I,  however,  pulled 
him  over  across  my  knees  and  held  him  until  we  had 
gone  through  the  subway,  when  I  made  room  for  him 
on  the  seat  beside  me. 
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"That  was  a  close  call,  my  friend/'  I  said.  ''Don't 
try  that  sort  of  thing  too  often/' 

"  It  was,  indeed — the  closest  I  ever  had,  and  I  have 
had  some  pretty  close  ones  before.  If  you  had  not 
caught  me,  I  would  have  been  in  the  moif^e  to-morrow 
morning." 

This  I  rather  repudiated,  but  as  the  sequel  showed, 
the  idea  appeared  to  have  become  fixed  in  his  mind. 
We  had  some  litde  talk  together  and  I  discovered  that, 
like  myself,  he  had  come  out  West  to  better  his  fortune, 
and  as  he  was  dressed  very  plainly,  I  assumed  that,  like 
myself,  he  had  fallen  on  rather  hard  times,  and  I  ex- 
pressed  sympathy.  **\Vhere  have  I  seen  you  before?" 
I  asked  him. 

**i)n  the  train  once  coming  from  the  East." 

'*()h!  ves."     I  remembered  now.     He  was  the  man 

« 

who  knew  things. 

"You  know  Mr.  McSheen?"  he  asked  irrelevantly. 

"Yes — slightly.  I  have  an  office  in  the  same  build* 
mg. 

I  wondered  how  he  knew  that  I  knew  him. 

"Yes.    Well,  vuu  want  to  look  out  for  him.    Dool 
let  him  fool  you.     He's  deep.     What's  that  nmni 
(1( > \vn  vou r  sleeve  ?    Wli  v,  it *s  blood !    Where  did  it 
frrMii?**    He  l(H>ke<l  mm'h  concerned. 

**  Fn)rn  niv  ann.  I  reckon.     I  hurt  it  a  little 
tlu-n*.  luit  it  is  iiotliinj;." 

lit-  n-fiiMHi  to  be  sjitisfie<l  with  my  explanatioo 
iii^i^ii*ii  Ntn)ii;;ly  on  my  getting  off  and  going  with 
to  stf  :i  iluetor.    I  Iuughi*<l  at  tlie  idea. 
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"Why,  I  haven't  any  money  to  pay  a  doctor,"  I  said. 

"It  won't  cost  you  a  cent  He  b  a  friend  of  nune 
and  as  good  a  surgeon  as  any  in  the  city.  He's  strai^t 
— ^knows  his  business.    You  come  along." 

So,  finding  that  my  sleere  was  quite  soaked  with 
blood,  I  yielded  and  went  with  him  to  the  office  of  hb 
tn&id,  a  young  doctor  named  Traumer,  who  lived  in  a 
part  of  the  town  bordering  on  the  working  people's 
section,  which,  fortunately,  was  not  far  from  where  we 
got  off  the  car.  Also,  fortunately,  we  found  him  at 
home.  He  was  a  slim  young  fellow  with  a  quiet,  self- 
assured  manner  and  a  clean-cut  face,  lighted  by  a  pair 
of  frank,  blue  eyes. 

"Doc,"  said  my  conductor,  "here's  a  friend  of  mine 
who  wants  a  little  patching  up." 

"That's  the  way  with  most  friends  of  yours.  Bill," 
said  the  doctor,  who  had  given  me  a  single  keen  look. 
"What's  the  matter  with  him?  Shot?  Or  have  the 
pickets  been  after  him?" 

"No,  he's  got  hb  arm  smashed  saving  a  man's  life." 

"What!  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  it  He  doesn't 
look  very  bad."  He  helped  me  off  with  my  coat  and,  as 
he  glanced  at  the  sleeve,  gave  a  little  exclamation. 

"Hello!" 

"Whose  life  did  he  save?"  he  asked,  as  he  was  bind- 
ing up  the  arm.    "That's  partly  a  mash." 

"Mine." 

"Oh I  I  see."  He  went  to  work  and  soon  had  me 
bandaged  up.  "Well,  he's  all  right  now.  What  were 
you  doing?"  he  asked  as  he  put  on  the  last  touches. 
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"Jumping;  on  a  car.'* 

"Ah!**  'Ilie  doctor  wafi  manifcHtIv  amused.  "You 
oliserw  that  uiir  frieii<i  is  laconic  y**  he  Aaid  to  me. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  other.  "Don't  prejudice 
him  apiinst  luv.  He  iion*t  know  anything  a^inst  me 
vet— and  that*s  nion*  than  some  folkx  can  sav." 

"Who  was  on  that  mr  that  you  were  folIowin|j?" 
a.ski*tl  the  diN'tor,  with  a  side  glance  at  my  friend.  The 
lactiT  cHd  not  chanp*  his  expn^xsitm  a  |mrticle. 

"  i>(M-.  tiid  you  eviT  hear  what  the  {mrrat  said  to  her- 
M'lf  after  ^hc  had  >irkni  the  do^  on,  and  the  dog  not 
MfiiiL'  anythirii:  Imt  her,  jum[>e«l  on  her?" 

"  N<»     wli.it  ?*' 

•"Polly,  you  talk  tiMi  d d  rnurh.*" 

'V\iv  tI«M-tor  (hui-klifi  and  chan^ti  the  subject 
"What*N  your  l;ilM»r-fri<-nd.  Wrin^nan,  doinf?  now? 
What  tli«l  h»'  (iiini-  lurk  lii-n*  for?" 

".^anif  old  thin;:  -  diMipn^  work.** 

•'  III-  Mi-iH'.  t«i  nil-  t«i  work  «)ther  iKH>pIe  pretty  well." 

'llif  othiT  hfMiiinl  afi|uies«'in^ly. 

•*  Mi-'n  on  a  uvy\  \iuv  in»w.  M<  Sheen's  pot  him.  Yes, 
hi'  h.i^."  a^  thr  liiM-tor  l(M»ked  itif*reiiul«»iL5. 

"What*-  III-  afiiT?    Who's  he  workinir  f<»r?** 

'  .Niiiir  iNT^m  r.ill  MiShi«en.  Prt-ttv  husT,  toa 
Mr    'il-iM-  ihi-n*  kiiiiW"  liitii  alrt-adv  " 

■ 

'  <;i.iM  *  <il.i\i"'  njitatini  theckM'tor.  "\Miepedid 
I  111  AT  \"Mr  ii.iiiir  ''  i  )h.  \(->!  IK)  yxm  know  a  prracher 
tiarn*-*!  .Inliii   M.irvil'" 

*'.li>iiii  Marvii'  Wh\.  yes.  I  went  to  college  with 
hiin      I  kiif'M  him  well 
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"You  knew  a  good  man  then." 

"  He  is  that,"  said  the  other  promptly.  "  If  there  were 
more  like  him  I'd  be  out  of  a  job." 

"You  know  Miss  Leigh,  too?" 

"What  Miss  Leigh?"  My  heart  warmed  at  the 
name  and  I  forgot  all  about  Marvel.  How  did  he  know 
that  I  knew  her  ? 

"'The  Angel  of  the  Lost  Children/" 

"'The  Angel— ?  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh?"  Then  as 
he  nodded — ^"Slighdy."  My  heart  was  now  quite 
warm.    "  Who  called  her  so  ?  " 

"She  said  she  knew  you.  I  look  after  some  of  her 
friends  for  her." 

"Who  called  her  the  'Angel  of  the  Lost  Children'?" 

"A  friend  of  mine — Leo  Wolff ert,  who  works  in  the 
slums — a  writer.  She's  always  finding  and  helping 
some  one  who  is  lost,  body  or  soul." 

"Leo  Wolffertl    Do  you  know  him?" 

"I  guess  we  all  know  him,  don't  we,  Doc?"  put  in 
the  other  man.     "And  so  do  some  of  the  big  ones." 

"Rather." 

"And  the  lady,  too — she's  a  good  one,  too,"  he 
added. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  this  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  I  forgot  at  the  moment  to  ask  the  doctor  where 
he  had  known  John  Marvel  and  Wolffert. 

I,  however,  asked  him  what  I  owed  him,  and  he  re- 
plied, 

"  Not  a  cent.  Any  of  Langton's  friends  here  or  John 
Marvel's  friends,  or  (after  a  pause)  Miss  Leigh's  friends 
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may  command  me.    I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  aUe  to 
serve  them.    It's  the  only  way  I  can  help." 

"That's  what  I  told  him/'  said  my  friend*  whose 
name  I  heard  for  the  first  time.  "I  told  him  you 
weren't  one  of  these  Jew  doctors  that  appraise  a  man 
as  soon  as  he  puts  his  nose  in  the  door  and  skin  him 
clean." 

"I  am  a  Jew,  but  I  hope  I  am  not  one  of  that 
kind." 

**No;  but  there  are  plenty  of  'em." 

I  came  away  feeling  that  I  had  made  two  friends  well 
worth  making.    'ITicy  were  real  men. 

When  I  |)arte<l  from  my  friend  he  took  out  of  hb 
porket-lKK)k  a  carrl.  **  For  my  friends,"  he  said»  as  be 
handcNJ  it  to  me.     When  I  got  to  the  light  I  read  : 

"Wm.  I^n^)n,  Private  Detective." 

It  wiLs  not  until  long  aften;i'ard  that  I  knew  that  the 
man  he  was  following  when  he  sprang  on  the  car  and 
I  saved  him  was  myself,  and  that  I  owed  the  atten* 
tion  to  my  kinsman  and  to  Mr.  I^eigh,  to  whom  Peck 
had  giv(*n  a  nither  sad  areount  of  me.  My  kinsman 
liati  aske<l  him  to  a^v'ertain  liow  I  lived. 

I  ralle<i  on  my  new  friend,  I^ngton,  eariier  than  he 
had  exiHH'ted.     In  my  distn*ss  alnMit  Dix  I  consultCtfl 
him  the  wry  next  day  and  he  undert(M)k  to  get  hil0 
back.     I  told  him  I  had  not  a  cent  to  pay  him  with  at 
pn'^ent.  but  some  day  I  shouhl  have  it  and  then 

*'  You'll  never  owe  me  a  cent  as  long  as  you  Iive,"bt 
said.  '*  Hesides,  IM  like  to  find  that  dog.  I  remember 
him.    IIe*s  a  good  one.    You  say  you  uaed  the  back 
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stairway  at  times,  opening  on  the  alley  near  Mick 
Raffity's?" 

"Yes." 

He  looked  away  out  of  the  window  with  a  placid  ex- 
pression. 

*'  I  wouldn't  go  down  that  way  too  often  at  night,"  he 
said  presently. 

"Why?" 

"Oh I  I  don't  know.  You  might  stumble  and  break 
your  neck.    One  or  two  men  have  done  it." 

"Oh!  I'll  be  careful,"  I  laughed.  "I'm  pretty  sure- 
footed." 

"You  need  to  be — there.  You  say  your  dog's  a  good 
fighter?" 

"He's  a  paladin.  Can  whip  any  dog  I  ever  saw.  I 
never  fought  him,  but  I  had  a  negro  boy  who  used  to 
take  him  off  till  I  stopped  him." 

"Well,  I'll  find  him— that  is,  I'll  find  where  he  went." 

I  thanked  him  and  strolled  over  across  town  to  try  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  "Angel  of  the  Lost  Children."  I 
saw  her  in  a  carriage  with  another  young  girl,  and  as  I 
gazed  at  her  she  suddenly  turned  her  eyes  and  looked 
straight  at  me,  quite  as  if  she  had  expected  to  see  me, 
and  the  smile  she  gave  me,  though  only  that  which  a 
pleasant  thought  wings,  lighted  my  heart  for  a  week. 

A  day  or  two  later  my  detective  friend  dropped  into 
my  office. 

"Well,  I  have  found  him."  His  face  showed  that 
placid  expression  which,  with  him,  meant  deep  satisfac- 
tion.   "  The  police  have  him— are  holding  him  in  a  case, 
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but  you  can  identity  and  gd  him.  Ilr  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  negro  dog-stealer  and  they  fpot  him  in  a  nii<i.  Tliey 
pulled  one  of  the  toughest  joinU  in  town  when  there 
was  a  figlit  going  on  and  pinched  a  full  load.  The 
nigger  whs  among  them.  He  put  up  n  pirtty  stiff  fight 
and  they  had  to  hummer  him  good  before  they  quieted 
him.  He'll  gii  down  for  ninety  days  sure.  He  was  a 
tighter,  tlu-y  Nuid  -lnin«*«i  mm  right  aiul  k*ft." 

"Tm  glad  tliey  hammered  hiui — you're  sure  it's 
Dix?" 

*'Sure;  he  claimed  the  dog;  said  he*d  raucd  him. 
Hut  it  didn't  p».  I  knew  he'd  stolen  him  because  he 
said  he  knew  vt>u." 

"Knew  me    a  m-gn>?     What  did  he  say  his 
wa^  : 

"'Hiev    tfild    nie- -let    mc    see — Professor    J< 
MiiiiethiiiL;.*' 

•Not   \V.I.N|Mm?" 

••V«-i.  that's  it." 

"Well,  ftir  oncT  in  hi^  life  he  toki  the  truth.  He 
Miiti  me  the  dog.  ^'ou  .\ay  he's  in  jail?  I  must  go 
ami  get  him  out." 

"Vipu'II  liiid  it  hiinl  work.  Fighting  the  police  is 
u  M-riiius  rrime  in  this  eitv.  .\  man  had  lietter  steal* 
riil».  or  kill  uiivImnIv  cIm*  tlian  light  an  officer." 

"Who  h:i''  iiimt  pull  «|iiwn  there?" 

"WrII.  riijl  MrSheiMi  has  c\>n.«iiderablr.  He  runa 
the  iMituv.     lie  mav  lie  next  Mayor." 

I  tiff-trriiiirieii.  of  omrv.  to  gi»  at  once  and  see  what 
I  ciiuld  tlti  til  get  Jeain^  out  <»f  hii  trouble.     I  found 
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him  in  the  common  ward  among  the  toughest  criminals 
in  the  jail — ^a  massive  and  forbidding  looking  structure 
— to  get  into  which  appeared  for  a  time  almost  as 
difficult  as  to  get  out.  But  on  expressing  my  wish  to 
be  accorded  an  interview  with  him,  I  was  referred  from 
one  official  to  another,  until,  with  my  back  to  the  wall, 
I  came  to  a  heavy,  bloated,  ill-looking  creature  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Sergeant  Byle.  I  preferred  my 
request  to  him.  I  might  as  well  have  undertaken  to 
argue  with  the  stone  images  which  were  rudely  carved 
as  Caryatides  beside  the  entrance.  He  simply  puffed 
his  big  black  cigar  in  silence,  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  away  from  me;  and  my  urging  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  bring  a  snicker  of  amusement  from  a 
couple  of  dog-faced  shysters  who  had  entered  and, 
with  a  nod  to  him,  had  sunk  into  greasy  chairs. 

"Who  do  you  know  here?" 

A  name  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  and  I  used  it. 

"Among  others,  I  know  Mr.  McSheen,"  and  as  I 
saw  his  countenance  fall,  I  added,  "and  he  is  enough 
for  the  present."     I  looked  him  sternly  in  the  eye. 

He  got  up  out  of  his  seat  and  actually  walked  across 
the  room,  opened  a  cupboard  and  took  out  a  key,  then 
rang  a  bell. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  you  were  a  friend  of  his?"  he 
asked  surlily.  "A  friend  of  Mr.  McSheen  can  see  any 
one  he  wants  here." 

I  have  discovered  that  civility  will  answer  with  nine- 
tenths  or  even  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  world,  but 
there  is  a  class  of  intractable  brutes  who  yield  only  to 
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force  and  who  are  influenced  only  by  fear,  and  of  them 
waa  this  sodden  ruffian.  He  led  the  way  now  sub- 
serviently enough,  growling  from  time  to  time  some 
explanation,  which  I  took  to  be  his  method  of  apologii- 
ing.  When,  after  going  through  a  number  of  coi^ 
ridors,  which  were  fairly  clean  and  well  ventilated* 
we  came  at  length  to  the  ward  where  my  unfortunale 
client  was  confined,  the  atmosphere  was  wholly  diffei^ 
ent:  hot  and  fetid  and  intolerable.  The  air  strudc 
me  like  a  blast  from  some  infernal  region,  and  behind 
the  grating  which  shut  oiT  the  miscreants  within  from 
even  the  modified  freedom  of  the  outer  court  was  a 
mass  of  humanity  of  all  ages,  foul  enough  in  appeaimnce 
to  have  come  fnim  hell. 

At  the  call  of  the  turnkey,  there  was  some  interest 
manifested  in  their  evil  faces  and  some  of  them  shouted 
back,  repeating  the  name  of  Jim  Woodson;  some  half 
derisively,   others   with   more   kindliness.     At   length, 
out  of  the  mob  cmergiMl  {xKir  Jeams,  but,  like  Luctfcfp 
Oh,  how  changeil!     IILs  head  was  l>andaged  with  as 
old  cloth,  soileil  and  stainc<l;   his  mien  was  dejected* 
and  hLs  face  was  swollen  and  bruised.     At  sight  of  me^ 
however,  he  suddenly  gave  a  cry,  and  springing  lor* 
ward  tried  to  tlirast  his  hands  tlirough  the  bars  of  tbt 
grating  to  grasp  mine.     "Lonl,  GodI"  he  excbumed 
"If  it  aint  de  (^aptain.     Glory  be  to  God!    Mane 
Hen,  I  knowe<l  you*d  come,  if  you  jes'  heard  'bout  Wi^ 
(.lit  me  out  of  dis,  fur  de  Ix>rd's  sake.     Db  is  de  wM 
plac^  I  ever  has  lMH*n  in  in  my  life.     Dey  done  beat  Vt 
up  and  put  handcuffs  on  me,  and  chain  me,  and  VH 
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me  in  de  patrol-wagon,  and  lock  me  up  and  sweat  me, 
and  put  me  through  the  third  degree,  till  I  thought  if 
de  Lord  didn't  take  mercy  'pon  me,  I  would  be  gone 
for  sho.     Can't  you  git  me  out  o'  dis  right  away  ?" 

I  explained  the  impossibility  of  doing  this  imme- 
diately, but  assured  him  that  he  would  soon  be  gotten 
out  and  that  I  would  look  after  his  case  and  see  that  he 
got  justice. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  b  what  I  want — ^jestice — I  don't  ax 
nothin'  but  jestice." 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  I  demanded.  And  even 
in  his  misery,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  to  see  his 
countenance  fall. 

"Dey  fetched  me  here  in  de  patrol-wagon,"  he  said 
evasively. 

"I  know  that.     I  mean,  for  what?" 

"Well,  dey  say.  Captain,  dat  I  wus  desorderly  an' 
drunk,  but  you  know  I  don'  drink  nothin'." 

"I  know  you  do,  you  fool,"  I  said,  with  some  ex- 
asperation. "I  have  no  doubt  you  were  what  they 
say,  but  what  I  mean  is,  where  b  Dix  and  how  did  you 
get  hold  of  him?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Marse  Hen,  it's  dthis  way,"  said 
Jeams  falteringly.  "I  come  here  huntin'  fur  you  and 
I  couldn'  fin'  you  anywheres,  so  then  I  got  a  place,  and 
while  I  wus  lookin'  'roun'  fur  you  one  day,  I  come 
'pon  Dix,  an*  as  he  wus  lost,  jes'  like  you  wus,  an'  he 
didn't  know  where  you  wus,  an'  you  didn't  know  where 
he  wus,  I  tuk  him  along  to  tek  care  of  him  till  I  could 
fin'  you." 
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*'And  incidentally  to  fight  himT''  I  said. 

Again  Jeams's  countenance  fell.  "No,  sir,  that  I 
didn't/'  he  declared  stoutly.  "Does  you  think  Td 
fight  dthat  dog  after  what  you  tol'  me?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  know  you  did,  so  stop  lying  about  it 
and  tell  me  where  he  is,  or  I  will  leave  you  in  here  to 
rot  till  they  send  you  down  to  the  rockpile  or  the 
penitentiary." 

"Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,  I  will.  Fur  God's  sake,  don'  do 
dat,  Marse  Hen.  Jcs'  git  me  out  o'  here  an'  I  will  tell 
you  everything;  but  I'll  swear  I  didn't  fight  him;  he 
jes'  got  into  a  fight  so,  and  then  jist  as  he  bed  licked 
de  stuf!in  out  of  dat  Barkeop  Gallagin's  dog,  them 

d d  [K)licemon  come  in  an'  hammered  me  over  the 

head  l)ecaiise  I  didn't  want  them  to  rake  in  de  skads 
and  tek  Dix  'way  from  me." 

I  c^ould  not  iiolp  laughing  at  his  contradictions. 

"Woll,  where  is  he  now?" 

"ril  swear,  Marse  Hen,  I  don'  know.    You  ax  the 
poli(*e.     I  jes*  know  he  ain't  in  here,  but  dey  kno' 
wluTe  tie  is.     I  prays  night  and  day  no  harm 
liap()en  to  him,  Ikkuiuso  dat  dog  (*an  l>eat  ary  dog  i 
tliis  sinful  town.     I  jes*  wish  you  had  seen  him. 

As  the  turnkey  was  now  showing  signs  of  im 
I  cut  .leams  short,  thereby  saving  him  the  sin  of 
lies,  and  with  a  promise  that  I  would  get  him 
out  if  I  c*ould,  I  came  awav. 

I'lie  turnkey  had  luisured  me  on  the  way  that      Ar 
would  find  and  return  me  my  dog,  and  was 
in  his  declaration  that  nothing  would  give  him 
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pkttHBC  dMD  Id  dD  thb  for  aiqr  friend  of  Mr.  Mc6heaoi'% 
dial  I  Bade  die  eoooeasioD  of  ftOowiog  him  to  me  Ui 
cSorti  in  diis  dtreclion.    But  I  heud  nodiiiig  move  of 

Widi  die  aid  of  my  friend*  die  detecdie,  I  soon 
learned  die  names  of  die  polioe  oflfeets  who  had 
arrested  Jcams,  and  was  mablcd  to  get  bom  them  the 
partimlaiB  of  die  trooUe  which  caused  hb  arrest 

It  seemed  that,  bj  one  of  die  strange  and  fortnitoas 
cncomstanoa  which  so  often  occur  in  life,  Jeams  had 
oome  acraas  Dix  just  outside  of  the  building  in  which 
was  mj  law  office,  and  being  then  in  hb  l^ory,  he  had 
taken  the  dog  into  the  bar-room  of  Mick  Baffilj, 
where  he  had  on  arrival  in  town  secured  a  place,  lo 
see  what  chance  there  might  he  of  nuddng  a  match 
with  Dix.  The  match  was  duly  arranged  and  came 
off  the  following  night  in  a  resort  not  far  from  Raffity's 
saloon,  and  Dix  won  the  fight  Just  at  this  moment, 
however,  the  police  made  a  raid,  pulled  the  place  and 
arrested  as  many  of  the  crowd  as  could  not  escape, 
and  held  on  to  as  many  of  those  as  were  without 
requbite  influence  to  secure  their  prompt  discharge. 
In  the  course  of  the  operation,  Jeams  got  .wundly 
hanmiored,  though  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  for 
being  drunk  or  for  engaging  in  a  scrimmage  with  the 
police.  Jeams  declared  privately  that  it  was  to  pr»> 
vent  hb  taking  down  the  money. 

When  the  trial  came  off,  I  had  prepared  mysdf  fully, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  nothing  would  have  availed 
to  secure  Jeams's  acquittal  except  for  two  ctrcum- 
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stances:  One  was  that  I  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  ii^ 
terest  of  Mr.  MeSheen,  who  for  some  reason  of  his 
own  showed  a  disposition  to  be  particularly  civil  and 
complacent  toward  me  at  that  time — so  civil  indeed 
that  I  quite  reproached  myself  for  having  conceived  a 
dislike  of  him.  Through  his  intervention,  as  I  learned 
later,  the  most  damaging  witness  against  my  client 
suddenly  became  exceedingly  friendly  to  him  and  on 
the  witness-stand  failed  to  remember  anv  circumstance 
of  importance  which  could  injure  him,  and  finally  de- 
clared his  inability  to  identify  him. 

The  result  was  that  Jeams  was  acquitted,  and  when 
he  was  so  informeil,  he  arase  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
Court  and  the  Jury  which  would  certainly  fix  him  in 
their  momor\'  fort^vcr.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  declared 
that  I  was  the  grcatt^st  lawyer  that  had  ever  lived  in  the 
world,  and  I  had  to  stop  him  for  fear,  in  his  ebullieni 
enthasiasm,  he  might  add  also  that  Dix  was  the  greatesl 
dog  that  ever  lived. 
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Stni,  I  had  not  got  Dix  back,  and  I  meant  to  find 
him  if  possible  I  It  was  several  days  before  I  could  get 
on  the  trace  of  him,  and  when  I  undertook  to  get  the 
dog  I  found  an  unexpected  difficulty  in  the  way.  I  was 
sent  from  one  office  to  another  until  my  patience  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  finally  when  I  thought  I  had,  at 
last,  run  him  down,  I  was  informed  that  the  dog  was 
dead.  The  gappe<l-tooth  official,  with  a  pewter  badge 
on  his  breast  as  his  only  insignia  of  official  rank,  on  my 
pressing  the  matter,  gjive  me  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  dog  came  to  his  death.  He 
had  attempted,  he  siiid,  to  get  through  the  gate,  and  it 
had  slammed  to  on  him  accidentally,  and,  being  very 
heavy,  had  broken  his  neck. 

I  had  given  Dix  up  for  lost  and  was  in  a  very  low 
state  of  mind,  in  which  Jeams  sympathized  with  me 
di-eply,  though  possibly  for  a  difTerenl  reason.  He  de- 
clared that  we  had  **  lost  a  dog  as  could  win  a  ten-dollar 
bill  any  day  he  could  get  a  man  to  put  it  up.** 

"Cap'n.  you  jes*  ought  to  'a'  seen  tlie  way  he  chawed 
up  that  l>ar-keep  (tallagin's  dog  I  I  was  jes*  gittin' 
ready  to  rake  in  de  pile  when  dem  perlice  jumped  in  an' 
hammered  me.  We  done  los*  dat  dog,  Cap'n — ^you  an' 
I  got  to  go  to  work,'*  he  added  with  a  rueful  look« 
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It  did  look  so,  indeed.  A  few  days  later,  a  letter 
from  him  announced  that  he  had  gotten  a  place  and 
would  call  on  me  "before  long."  As  he  gave  no  ad' 
dress,  I  assumed  that  his  "place''  was  in  some  bar- 
room, and  I  was  much  disturl)ed  about  him.  One  day, 
not  long  after,  Dix  dashed  into  my  office  and  nearly  ate 
me  up  in  his  joy.  I  really  did  not  know  until  he  came 
back  how  dear  he  was  to  me.  It  was  as  if  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  I  took  him  up  in  my  arms  and  hugged 
him  as  if  I  had  l)een  a  l)ov.  He  wore  a  fine  new  collar 
with  a  monogram  on  it  which  I  could  not  decipher. 
Next  day,  as  I  tumiMl  into  the  allev  at  the  back  of  the 
building  on  which  (>p(*nc<l  Mick  Raffity's  saloon,  with 
a  virw  in  ninning  up  to  my  office  by  the  back  way, 
I  found  Dix  in  the  clutches  of  a  man  who  was  holding 
on  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  effort  to  escape.  He 
was  a  short,  stout  fellow  with  a  surly  face.  At  my  aj^ 
peamn(*e  Dix  refK^att'tl  the  maudMivres  by  which  he  had 
esca[M*d  from  Jeams  the  day  I  left  him  behind  me  back 
East,  antl  was  s(Min  at  niv  side. 

I  stnMlc  up  to  the  man. 

"What  art*  you  doing  with  my  dogT"  I  demanded 
angrily. 

"Ili-'sMr.  MrShoen'sdog." 

"n<*'s  nothing  of  the  kind.  He's  my  dog  and  I 
broui^ht  him  hen-  with  me." 

"  I  gucs*(  I  know  wh(»s(>  dog  he  is/'  he  said,  inaolcndj. 
"He  got  him  fn»m  Dii-k  (lallagin." 

Crulhigin!  That  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
put  up  a  dog  to  fight  Dix.    .\  liirht  l>egan  to  break 
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''I  guess  you  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind,  unless 
you  know  he's  mine.  He  never  heard  of  Gallagin. 
I  brought  him  here  when  I  came  and  he  was  stolen  from 
me  not  long  ago  and  I've  just  got  him  back.  Shut  up, 
Dixl"  for  Dix  was  beginning  to  growl  and  was  ready 
for  war. 

The  fellow  mumbled  something  and  satisfied  me  that 
he  was  laboring  under  a  misapprehension,  so  I  explained 
a  little  further,  and  he  turned  and  went  into  RafBty's 
saloon.  Next  day,  however,  there  was  a  knock  at  my 
door,  and  before  I  could  call  to  the  person  to  come  in, 
McSheen  himself  stood  in  the  door.  The  knock  itself 
was  loud  and  insolent,  and  McSheen  was  glowering 
and  manifestly  ready  for  trouble. 

"  I  hear  you  have  a  dog  here  that  belongs  to  me,"  he 
b^an. 

"Well,  you  have  heard  wrong — I  have  not." 

"Well — to  my  daughter.    It  is  the  same  thing." 

"No,  I  haven't — a  dog  that  belongs  to  your  daugh- 
ter?" 

"Yes,  a  dog  that  belongs  to  my  daughter.  Where  is 
he?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  aware  that  you 
had  a  daughter,  and  I  have  no  dog  of  hers  or  any  one 
else — except  my  own." 

"Oh!    That  don't  go,  young  man — trot  him  out." 

At  this  moment,  Dix  walked  out  from  under  my  desk 
where  he  had  been  lying,  and  standing  beside  me,  gave 
a  low,  deep  growl. 

"Why,  that's  the  dog  now." 
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I  was  angry,  but  I  was  quiet,  and  I  got  up  and  walked 
over  toward  him. 

''Tell  me  what  you  are  talking  about,"  I  said. 

'Tm  talking  about  that  dog.  My  daughter  owns 
him  and  I've  come  for  him." 

"Well,  you  can't  get  this  dog,"  I  said,  "because  he's 
mine." 

"Oh I  he  is,  is  he T" 

"Yes,  I  brought  him  here  with  me  when  I  came. 
I've  hud  him  since  he  was  a  puppy." 

"Oh!  voudid!" 

"Yes,  I  di<l.  (Jo  Imck  there,  Dix,  and  lie  downl" 
for  Dix,  with  the  hair  up  on  his  broad  back  and  a 
wicktnl  look  in  his  eye,  was  growling  his  low,  ominous 
ba»f  that  mount  war.  At  the  word,  however,  he  went 
back  to  his  comiT  and  luv  do^^Ti,  his  eve  watchful  and 
uneasy.  His  pn>mpt  olxnlience  seeme<l  to  stagger  Mr. 
McSheen,  for  he  condescendcil  to  make  his  first  attempt 
at  an  explanation. 

'*\WII,  a  man  hnui^ht  him  and  sold  him  to  my 
daughter  two  months  ap>." 

•*I  know — \\v  stolf  him." 

"I  (ion*t  know  anything  nl>ont  that.  She  paid  for 
him  fair  and  s<|uart* — $5().(X),  and  she's  fond  of  the  do^ 
and  I  want  him.** 

**  I'm  sorry,  f<»r  I  can*t  jNirt  with  him." 

"  Yon*d  svW  him,  I  gticss?" 
.No. 

"If  I  put  Up  enough?" 

•  «  V       It 

.No. 
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Say^see  here."  He  put  his  hand  m  his  pocket 
I  helped  you  out  about  that  nigger  of  yours,  and  I 
want  the  dog.  I'U  give  jrou  $50.00  for  the  dog — more 
than  he's  worth — and  that  makes  one  hundred  he's 
cost" 

"He's  not  for  sale — ^I  won't  sell  him." 

"Well,  rU  make  it  a  hundred."  A  hundred  dollarsi 
The  money  seemed  a  fortime  to  me;  but  I  could  not 
sell  Dix. 

"No.  I  tell  you  the  dog  b  not  for  sale.  I  won't  sell 
him." 

"What  is  your  price,  anyhow  ?"  demanded  McSheen. 
"  I  tell  you  I  want  the  dog.  I  promised  my  daughter  to 
get  the  dog  back." 

"Mr.  McSheen,  I  have  told  you  the  dog  is  not  for 
sale — I  will  not  sell  him  at  any  price." 

He  suddenly  flared  up. 

"OhI  You  won't!  Well,  I'll  tell  you  that  I'll  have 
that  dog  and  you'll  sell  him  too." 

"I  will  not" 

"Well  see.  You  think  you're  a  pretty  big  man,  but 
I'll  show  you  who's  bigger  in  this  town — ^you  or  Coll 
McSheen.  I  helped  you  once  and  you  haven't  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  it  You  look  out  for  me,  young 
man."    He  turned  slowly  with  his  scowling  eye  on  me. 

"I  will." 

"You'd  better.  When  I  lay  my  hand  on  you,  you'll 
think  an  earthquake's  hit  you." 

"Well,  get  out  of  my  office  now,"  I  said. 

"Oh!    I'm  going  now,  but  wait" 
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He  walked  out,  and  I  was  left  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  had  one  powerful  enemy. 

I  was  soon  to  know  Mr.  CoUis  McSheen  better,  as  he 
was  also  to  know  me  better. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  was  walking  along  and  about 
to  enter  my  office  when  a  man  accosted  me  at  the  en- 
trance and  asked  if  I  could  tell  him  of  a  good  lawyer. 

I  told  him  I  was  one  myself,  though  I  had  the  grace 
to  add  that  there  were  many  more,  and  I  named  several 
of  the  leading  firms  in  the  city. 

"Well,  I  guess  you'll  do.  I  was  looking  for  you. 
You  are  the  one  she  sent  me  to,"  he  said  doubtfully, 
when  I  had  told  him  my  name.  He  was  a  weather- 
beat(*n  little  Scotchman,  ver\'  poor  and  hard  up;  but 
there  was  something  in  his  air  that  dignified  him.  He 
had  a  definite  aim,  and  a  definite  wrong  to  be  righted. 
The  story  he  told  me  was  a  pitiful  one.  He  had  been 
m  this  (*ountry  s(*veral  years  and  had  a  place  in  a  looo- 
motive-shop  somewhere  Kast,  and  so  long  as  he  had 
had  work,  had  .save<]  money.  But  they  "had  been 
onlrred  out,"  he  saiii,  and  after  waiting  around  finding 
that  the  strike  had  failed,  he  had  come  on  here  and  had 
gotten  a  placi*  in  a  lx>iler-shop,  but  they  "had  bea 
onlere<l  out"  again,  "just  as  I  got  my  wife  and  chiMrai 
on  and  was  getting  sort  of  fixed  up,"  he  added.  Thai 
h<*  had  resigned  fnnn  the  unicm  and  had  got 
phu^,  hut  a  man  he  had  had  trouble  with  back  East 
**(ine  (if  the  hii:  i"<*n  up  here  now,"  and  he  had hadhiB 
turn<*<l  out  l»e(*ause  he  did  not  "belong  to  the  unkat* 
He  was  willing  to  join  the  union  now,  but  **  WringnaD 
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had  had  him  turned  down."  Then  he  had  gotten  a 
place  as  a  driver.  But  he  had  been  ill  and  had  lost  his 
place,  and  since  then  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  work, 
"though  the  preacher  had  tried  to  help  him."  He  did 
not  seem  to  complain  of  this  loss  of  hb  place. 

''The  wagon  had  to  run/'  he  said,  but  he  and  his 
wife,  too,  had  been  ill,  and  the  baby  had  died  and  the 
expenses  of  the  burial  had  been  "something."  He  ap- 
peared to  take  it  as  a  sort  of  ultimate  decree  not  to  be 
complained  of — only  stated.  He  mentioned  it  simply 
by  way  of  explanation,  and  spoke  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  Fate.  And,  indeed,  to  the  poor,  sickness  often 
has  the  finality  of  Fate.  During  their  illness  they  had 
sold  nearly  all  their  furniture  to  live  on  and  pay  rent 
Now  he  was  in  arrears;  his  wife  was  in  bed,  his  children 
sick,  and  his  landlord  had  levied  on  his  furniture  that 
remained  for  the  rent.  At  the  last  gasp  he  had  come 
to  see  a  lawyer. 

"  I  know  I  owe  the  rent,"  he  said, "  but  the  beds  won't 
pay  it  and  the  loan  company's  got  all  the  rest." 

I  advised  him  that  the  property  levied  on  was  not 
subject  to  levy;  but  suggested  his  going  to  his  landlord 
and  laying  the  case  before  him. 

"If  he  has  any  bowels  of  compassion  whatever — " 
I  began,  but  he  interrupted  me. 

"That's  what  the  preacher  said."  But  his  landlord 
was  "  the  Argand  Elstate,"  he  added  in  a  ho(K*less  Ume. 
He  only  knew  the  agent.  He  had  been  to  him  and  so 
had  the  preacher;  but  be  said  he  could  do  nothing — the 
rent  must  be  paid — "  the  Argand  Estate  bad  to  lie  kept 
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up,  or  it  couldn't  do  all  the  good  it  did " — so  he 
going  to  turn  them  out  next  day. 

He  had  been  to  one  or  two  lawyers,  he  said;  but  thqr 
wouldn't  take  the  case  against  the  Aigand  Estate,  and 
then  the  lady  had  sent  him  to  me. 

"WhatUidy?" 

"The  lady  who  teaches  the  little  school— Miss  Leigh 
— she  teaches  mv  Janet." 

McNeil's  name  had  at  first  made  no  impression  oo 
me,  but  the  mention  of  Miss  Leigh,  "the  Argand  Estate/* 
and  of  Wringman  brought  up  an  association.  "Mc- 
Neil ? — McNeil  ?  "  I  said.  **  Did  you  have  five  children; 
and  did  your  wife  bring  them  on  here  some  months  ago 
— when  the  train  was  late,  one  day?" 

"Yes,  sorr;  that's  tlic  way  it  was." 

"Well,  I  will  keep  you  in  longer  than  to-morrow," 
I  said.  And  I  did.  But  Justice  is  too  expensive 
a  luxun*  for  the  poor.  "Law  is  law,"  but  it  wis 
made  by  landlords.  I  won  his  case  for  him  and  got 
his  furniture  released ;  I  scored  the  Argand  agent, 
an  icy-fac*ed  gentlcmun,  named  Gillis,  "of  high  char- 
acter," as  the  .Arpand  couasel,  Mr.  McSheen,  in* 
dignantly  declared,  and  incidentally  "the  Argand  Ea- 
tuto,*'  in  tenns  which  made  me  more  reputation  than 
I  knew  of  at  the  time. 

'Vhc  (MLsc  was  a  reasonably  simple  one,  for  my  clienl 
W2LS  rntitle<l  to  a  pcMir  debtor's  exemption  of  a  lew 
household  articles  of  primary  need,  and  he  had  not  half 
of  what  he  (N)iild  have  claimed  under  hb  exemptioo.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  in  the  lease,  which  waa  in  IIm 
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regular  fonn  used  by  the  Argand  Estate,  all  exemptions 
were  waived,  and  also  that  it  was  the  regular  practice 
of  the  estate  to  enforce  the  waiver,  and  it  was  alleged  at 
the  trial  that  this  practice  had  always  been  sustained. 
It  was  the  fact  that  this  was  the  customary  lease  and 
that  a  principle  was  involved  which  brought  Mr. 
McSheen  into  the  case,  as  he  stated,  for  a  client  who 
was  the  largest  landlord  in  the  city.  And  it  was  the 
fact  that  Miss  Leigh  had  reconmiended  me  and  that 
McSheen  was  in  the  case  that  made  me  put  forth  all 
my  powers  on  it. 

On  the  stand  the  Argand  agent,  Gillis,  who,  it  ap- 
peared, had  begun  as  an  ofSce-boy  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Argand  and  had  then  become  his  private  secretary, 
from  which  he  had  risen  to  wealth  and  position,  a  fact 
I  had  learned  from  Kalender,  was  foolish  enough  to 
say  that  the  case  was  gotten  up  by  an  unknown  young 
lawyer  out  of  spite  against  the  Argand  Estate  and  that 
it  was  simply  an  instance  of  ''the  eternal  attacks  on 
wealth";  that,  in  fact,  there  were  "only  two  sides,  the 
man  with  the  dress-coat  and  the  man  without." 

"You  b^an  poor.  When  did  you  change  your 
coat?"  I  asked. 

The  laugh  was  raised  on  him  and  he  got  angry. 
After  that  I  had  the  case.  I  was  unknown,  but  Gillis 
was  better  known  than  I  thought,  and  the  hardship  on 
my  client  was  too  plain.  I  led  him  on  into  a  tangle  of 
admissions,  tied  him  up  and  cross-examined  him  till 
the  perspiration  ran  off  his  icy  forehead.  I  got  the  jury 
and  won  the  case.    But,  notwithstanding  my  sucoess, 
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my  client  was  ruined.  He  was  put  out  of  the  house,  ol 
course,  and  though  I  had  saved  for  him  his  beds,  eroy 
article  he  possessed  soon  went  for  food.  The  laws 
established  for  the  very  protection  of  the  poor  destroy 
their  credit  and  injure  ttiem.  He  could  not  give 
security  for  rent,  and  but  for  a  fellow-workman  named 
Simms  taking  him  into  his  house,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
man  he  had  spoken  of  as  ''the  preacher,"  his  children 
would  have  had  to  go  to  tiie  workhouse  or  a  worse  place. 

McNeil's  case  was  the  beginning  of  my  practice,  and 
in  a  little  while  I  found  myself  couasel  for  many  of  the 
drivers  in  our  section  of  the  citv. 

Among  thctse  whom  this  case  brought  me  in  touch 
with  was  a  young  lawyer,  who,  a  little  later,  l»ecame  the 
attorney  for  the  government.  My  interest  in  him  wis 
quickened  by  tlie  discovery  that  he  was  related  to  Mr. 
Leigh,  a  fact  he  menti(>ne<l  somewhat  irrelevantly.  He 
was  pres(*nt  during  tiie  trial  and  on  its  conclusion 
came  up  and  congratuLiteti  me  on  my  success  against 
what  he  termeii  **the  most  powerful  combination  for 
evil  in  the  citv.  Thev  bid  fair,**  he  said,  "  to  control  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  State,  and  are  the  more  dangerous 
iKM'ause  they  an*  entrenc-hcMl  l»ehind  the  support  of 
igiionint  honesty.  Hut  you  nui.st  look  out  for  MoShecn.*' 
.\s  he  st(NMl  nesir  Coll  MeShet»n,  I  caught  the  tatter's 
eye  fixi**!  on  us  with  tluit  curious  malevolent  expression 
whieli  cast  a  S4)rt  of  mask  over  his  face. 

I  had  not  huntetl  up  John  Mar\'el  after  learning  of 
hb  presence  in  the  city,  [>artly  because  I  thought  he 
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would  not  be  congenial  and  partly  because,  having  left 
several  affectionate  letters  from  him  unanswered  dur- 
ing my  prosperity,  I  was  ashamed  to  seek  him  now  in 
my  tribulation.  But  Fate  decided  for  me.  We  think  of 
our  absent  friend  and  lo!  a  letter  from  him  is  handed  to 
us  before  we  have  forgotten  the  circumstance.  We 
fancy  that  a  man  in  the  street  is  an  acquaintance ;  he 
comes  nearer  and  we  discover  our  mistake,  only  to  meet 
the  person  we  thought  of,  on  the  next  corner.  We  cross 
seas  and  run  into  our  next-door  neighbor  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare.  In  fact,  the  instances  of  coincidence  are 
so  numerous  and  so  strange  that  one  can  hardly  repel 
the  inference  that  there  is  some  sort  of  law  governing 
them. 

I  indulged  in  this  reflection  when,  a  morning  or  two 
later,  as  I  was  recalling  my  carelessness  in  not  looking 
up  John  Marvel  and  Wolffert,  there  was  a  tap  on  the 
door  and  a  spare,  well-built,  dark-bearded  man,  neatly 
but  plainly  dressed,  walked  in.  His  hat  shaded  his 
face,  and  partly  concealed  his  eyes;  but  as  he  smiled 
and  spoke,  I  recognized  him. 

"Wolffert I  I  was  just  thinking  of  you." 
He  looked  much  older  than  I  expected,  and  than, 
I  thought,  I  myself  looked;  his  face  was  lined  and  his 
hair  had  a  few  strands  of  silver  at  the  temples;  his  eyes 
were  deeper  than  ever,  and  he  appeared  rather  worn. 
But  he  had  developed  surprisingly  since  we  had  parted 
at  College.  His  manner  was  full  of  energy.  In  fact, 
as  he  talked  he  almost  blazed  at  times.  And  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  strange  kind  of  power  in  him  that  attracted 
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and  carried  me  along  with  him,  even  to  the  dulling  of 
my  judgment.  He  had  been  away,  he  said,  and  had 
only  just  returned,  and  had  heard  of  my  success  m 
"defeating  the  Argand  Estate  Combination";  and 
he  had  come  to  congratulate  me.  It  was  the  first 
victory  any  one  had  ever  been  able  to  win  against 
them. 

"But  I  did  not  defeat  any  combination,"  I  said. 
"  I  only  defeated  CoULs  McSheen  in  his  effort  to  take  my 
client's  be<l  and  turn  him  and  his  children  out  in  the 
street  without  a  blanket." 

"There  is  the  ('ombination,  all  the  same,"  he  as- 
serted. "They  have  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  both  in 
the  c^onibiiie.  Tliev  make  and  administer  the  one  and 
then  preach  the  other  to  bind  on  men's  shoulders  bur^ 
dens,  ^ievous  to  Im-  iNirne.  that  they  themselves  do  not 
touch  with  so  much  as  a  finper." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  I  persisted;  for  I  saw 
that  he  hil>ored  under  much  suppressed  feeling,  and  I 
wondere<l  what  had  embittered  him.  "Collis  McShccn 
I  know,  for  I  have  had  some  experience  of  him;  and 
(iillis,  the  upent,  was  a  cool  proposition;  but  the  Ar> 
gand  Rstate  ?  Why,  McSheen  strung  out  a  list  of  chari- 
ties that  the  Argand  Rstate  supported  that  staggered 
me.  I  only  c<nild  not  understand  why  they  support 
a  man  like  McShwn." 

"The  .\rgand  RsUite  support  charities!  Yes,  a  score 
of  them — all  listinl — and  every  dollar  is  blood,  wrung 
tnnn  the  hearts  and  souls  of  oUiers — and  there  are  manj 
Argands." 
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*'  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  For  he  was  showing  a  sudden 
passion  which  I  did  not  understand.  He  swept  on 
without  heeding  my  question. 

"Why,  their  houses  are  the  worst  in  the  city;  their 
tenements  the  poorest  for  the  rent  charged;  their 
manufactories  the  greatest  sweatshops;  their  corporate 
enterprises  all  at  the  cost  of  the  working-class,  and,  to 
crown  it  all,  they  sustain  and  support  the  worst  villains 
in  this  city,  who  live  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  wretched." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?    I  don't  understand." 

"Why,  do  you  suppose  the  Coll  McSheens  and 
Gillises  and  their  kind  could  subsbt  unless  the  Aigands 
and  Capons  of  the  Time  supported  them  ?  They  have 
grown  so  bold  now  that  they  threaten  even  their  social 
superiors — they  must  rule  alone!  They  destroy  all 
who  do  not  surrender  at  discretion." 

"Who?  How?"  I  asked,  as  he  paused,  evidently 
following  a  train  of  reflection,  while  his  eyes  glowed. 

"Why,  ahl  even  a  man  like — Mr.  Leigh,  who 
though  the  product  of  an  erroneous  system  is,  at  least, 
a  broad  man  and  a  just  one." 

"  Is  he  ?  I  do  not  know  him.  Tell  me  about  him." 
For  I  was  suddenly  interested. 

Then  he  told  me  of  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  work  in  trying 
to  secure  better  service  for  the  public,  better  tenements 
— ^better  conditions  generally. 

"But  they  have  defeated  him,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"They  turned  him  out  of  hb  directorship — or,  at 
least,  he  got  out — and  are  fighting  him  at  every  turn. 
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Hiey  will  destroy  him,  if  possible.  Hiey  almost  have 
him  beat  now.  Well,  it  b  nothing  to  me/'  he  added 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  sort  of  denial  of 
the  self-made  suggestion.  "He  b  but  an  individual 
victim  of  a  rotten  system  that  must  go." 

My  mind  had  drifted  to  the  conference  which  I  had 
witnessed  in  McSheen's  office  not  long  before,  when 
suddenly  Wolffert  said, 

"Your  old  friend,  Peck,  appears  to  have  gotten 
up.     I  judge  he  Ls  very  successful — after  hb  kind.'* 

"Yes,  it  would  seem  so,"  I  said  dryly,  with  a  sudden 
fleeting  across  my  mind  of  a  scene  from  the  past,  in 
which  not  Peck  figured,  but  one  who  now  bore  hb 
name;  and  a  slightly  acrid  taste  came  in  my  mouth 
at  tlie  rea>llei'tion.  "Well,  up  or  down,  he  b  the 
same/'  I  ud(le<l. 

**IIe  is  a  scq)ent/'  said  Wolffert.  "You  remember 
how  he  triccl  to  make  us  kill  each  other?" 

"  Yes,  and  what  a  fool  I  made  of  myself." 

"No,  no.  He  was  at  the  lx)ttom  of  it.  He  used  lo 
come  and  tell  mc  all  the  things  you  said  and— nlidnH 
say.  He  made  a  sore  spot  in  my  heart  and  kept  it 
raw.     lU'*s  still  the  sjime — reptile." 

**Havc  you  s^K^n  him?"  I  asked.  He  leaned  back 
and  rcste<l  his  eyes  on  me. 

"Yes,  he  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  me  up  a  day  or 
two  agci,  and  for  some  reason  went  over  the  wboie 
thinjj  again.     What's  McSheen  to  him  ?" 

**  I  shall  break  hb  neck  some  day,  yet,*'  I  obaerved 
quiedy. 
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"You  know  I  write,"  he  said  explanatorily.  "He 
wanted  me  to  write  something  about  you." 

"About  me?" 

"Yes." 

"What  a  deep-dyed  scoundrel  he  isl" 

"Yes,  he  wanted  to  enlist  me  on  the  McSheen  side, 
but — "  his  eyes  twinkled.  "Where  do  you  go  to 
church?"  he  suddenly  asked  me. 

I  told  him,  and  I  thought  he  smiled  possibly  at  what 
I  feared  was  a  little  flush  in  my  face. 

"To  'St.  Mammon's M  Why  don't  you  go  to  hear 
John  Marvel?    He  is  the  real  thing." 

"  John  Marvel  ?    Where  is  he  ?  " 

"Not  far  from  where  you  say  you  live.  He  preaches 
out  there — to  the  poor." 

"In  a  chapel?"  I  inquired. 

"Everywhere  where  he  is,"  said  WolflFert,  quietly. 

"What  sort  of  a  preacher  is  he?" 

"The  best  on  earth,  not  with  words,  but  with  deeds. 
His  life  is  his  best  sermon." 

I  told  him  frankly  why  I  had  not  gone,  though  I  was 
ashamed,  for  we  had  grown  confidential  in  our  talk. 
But  Wolffert  assured  me  that  John  Marvel  would  never 
think  of  anything  but  the  happiness  of  meeting  me  again. 

"He  is  a  friend  whom  God  gives  to  a  man  once  in 
his  lifetime,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his  leave.  "Cherish 
such  an  one.    His  love  surpasseth  the  love  of  women." 

"Has  he  improved?"  I  asked. 

A  little  spark  flashed  in  Wolflfert's  eyes.  "He  did 
not  need  to  improve.    He  has  only  ripened.     God  en- 
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dowed  him  with  a  heart  big  enough  to  embrmce  aU 
humanity— except — "  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "the  Jew." 

"I  do  not  believe  that." 

But  Wolffert  was  gone,  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
which  belied  hb  last  exception. 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  a  friend  who  tells  me  she  has 
met  you.  Your  dog  appears  to  have  made  quite  an 
impression  on  her." 

"\Vho  Is  she?" 

**  MUs  Leigh,  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  about." 

**  Oh!  yes — a  fine  girl — I  think,"  I  said  with  a  casual 
air — to  conceal  mv  real  interest. 

"I  should  say  sol  She  is  the  real  thing,"  he  ex- 
claimed. '*  She  told  me  you  put  out  her  fire  for  her. 
She  teaches  the  waifs  and  strays." 

'•Put  out  her  fire!  Was  ever  such  ingratitude!  I 
made  her  fire  for  her.     Tell  me  what  she  said." 
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So,  "the  preacher"  whom  my  client,  McNefl,  and 
mj  poor  neighbors  talked  of  was  no  other  than  John 
Marvel!  I  felt  that  he  must  have  changed  a  good  deal 
since  I  knew  him.  But  decency,  as  well  as  curiosity, 
required  that  I  go  to  see  him.  Accordingly,  although 
I  had  of  late  gone  to  church  only  to  see  a  certain  wor- 
shipper, I  one  evening  sauntered  over  toward  the  little 
rusty-looking  chapel,  where  I  understood  he  preached. 
To  my  surprise,  the  chapel  was  quite  full,  and  to  my 
far  greater  surprise,  old  John  proved  to  be  an  inspiring 
preacher.  Like  WolfFert,  he  had  developed.  When  he 
came  to  preach,  though  the  sermon  was  mainly  hortatory 
and  what  I  should  have  expected  of  him,  hb  earnestness 
and  directness  held  his  congr^ation,  and  I  must  say  he 
was  far  more  impressive  than  I  should  have  imagined 
he  could  be.  His  sermon  was  as  far  from  the  cut- 
and-dried  discourse  I  was  used  to  hear,  as  life  b  from 
death. 

He  spoke  without  notes  and  directly  from  his  heart 
His  text,  ''Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy-laden."  He  made  it  out  to  be  a  positive  promise 
of  rest  for  the  weary  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  given  by 
One  not  only  able  to  help,  but  longing  to  do  so:  a 
pitying  Father,  who  saw  Hb  tired  children  stniggl 
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under  their  burdens  and  yearned  toward  them.  The 
great  Physician  was  reachinf^  out  His  hands  to  theiD» 
longing  to  heal  them,  if  they  but  received  Him;  if  they 
but  followed  Him.  To  be  converted  meant  to  turn  from 
what  they  knew  to  be  evil  and  try  to  live  as  they  felt  He 
lived.  He  had  come  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the  poor. 
He  had  been  poor — as  [K>or  as  they.  He  knew  their 
sont>ws  and  privations  and  weakness;  and  their  sins, 
however  black  they  were.  All  He  asked  was  that  they 
trust  Him,  and  tr}'  to  follow  Him,  forgetting  self  and 
helping  otlK^rs.  I>o  not  \ye  afraid  to  trust  Him,  or  de- 
s])air  if  He  does  not  make  Himself  known  to  you.  He 
is  with  vou  even  until  the  end — and  often  as  much  when 
vou  do  not  feel  it  us  when  vou  do. 

(i(nI  ap{M*are<l  very  resil  to  him,  and  also  to  his  heai^ 
ers,  who  hung  on  his  won  Is  as  simple  as  tliey  were.  I 
felt  a  seriousness  whi(*h  I  had  long  been  a  stranger  to. 
He  ap|K*ar(Hl  to  Im*  t^tlking  to  me,  and  I  set  it  down  lo 
tenderness  for  old  John  Marvel  himself,  rather  than 
to  his  subjiH't. 

WhfMi  the  S4T\ice  was  over,  he  came  down  the  aisle 
s|Mniking  to  the  congn^pition.  nuiny  of  whom  he  a|^ 
fM'un-d  to  know  by  name,  and  whost*  concerns  he  abo 
kiirw  iiitiiiiatflv.  And  as  the  children  crowded  around 
him  with  smiles  of  friendliness.  I  thought  of  the  village 
pn*ar*lu'r  with  the  children  following,  '*with  endearing 
wilt'/' 

His  Won  Is  were  alwavs  wonis  of  cheer. 

'*  All !  M rs.  Tams!    Your  Iniy  gtit  his  place,  didn't  he? 

"  Mrs.  Williams,  your  little  girl  is  all  right  ngun? 
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"  Well,  Mrs.  McNeil "  (to  a  rusty,  thinly  clad  woman 
who  sat  with  her  back  to  me),  ''so  your  husband  won  his 
case,  after  all  ?    His  lawyer  was  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

I  had  sat  far  back,  as  the  church  was  full  when  I 
entered,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  get  through  with 
his  congregation  before  making  myself  known  to  him; 
so,  though  he  was  now  quite  close  to  me,  he  did  not 
recognize  me  until  I  spoke  to  him.  As  I  mentioned  hb 
name,  he  turned. 

"Why,  Henry  Glavel"  Then  he  took  me  in  his 
arms,  bodily,  and  lifting  me  from  the  ground  hugged 
me  there  before  the  entire  remnant  of  his  congregation 
who  yet  remained  in  the  church.  I  never  had  a  warmer 
greeting.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the  prodigal  son,  and,  al- 
though it  was  embarrassing,  I  was  conscious  that  in- 
stant that  he  had  lifted  me  out  of  my  old  life  and  taken 
me  to  his  heart.  It  was  as  if  he  had  set  me  down  on  a 
higher  level  in  a  better  and  purer  atmosphere. 

I  went  home  with  him  that  night  to  his  little  room  in 
a  house  even  smaller  and  poorer  than  that  in  which  I 
had  my  room — where  he  lived,  as  I  found,  because  he 
knew  the  pittance  he  paid  was  a  boon  to  the  poor 
family  who  sublet  the  room.  But  as  small  and  incon- 
venient as  the  room  was,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  haven  for  a 
tired  and  storm-tossed  spirit,  and  the  few  books  it  con- 
tained gave  it  an  air  of  being  a  home.  Before  I  left  it 
I  was  conscious  that  I  was  in  a  new  phase  of  life. 
Something  made  me  feel  that  John  Marvel's  room  was 
not  only  a  home  but  a  sanctuary. 

We  sat  late  that  night  and  talked  of  many  things,  and 
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though  old  John  had  not  improved  in  quickness,  I  was 
surprised,  when  I  came  to  think  over  our  evening,  how 
much  he  knew  of  people — poor  people.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  he  lived  nearer  to  them  than  possibly  any  one 
I  had  known.  lie  had  organize<l  a  sort  of  settlement 
among  them,  and  his  chief  helpers  were  Wolffert  and  a 
Catholic  priest,  a  dear  devoted  old  fellow.  Father  Tapp, 
whom  I  afterward  met,  who  always  spoke  of  John 
Marvel  as  his  "Heretick  brother,"  and  never  without 
a  smile  in  his  eye.  I  lere  he  hel]>ed  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  outcast;  got  places  for  those  out  of  work,  and  en- 
couragcil  those  who  were  despairing.  I  discovered  that 
he  was  really  trying  to  put  into  practic*al  execution  the 
lessons  he  taught  out  of  the  Bible,  and  though  I  told 
him  he  would  sinm  come  to  grief  doing  that,  he  said  he 
thought  the  ctmnnand  wsis  t(X)  plain  to  be  disobeyed. 
Did  I  suppose  that  the  Master  would  have  ct)mmanded, 
'*  Ix)ve  your  enemies/*  aiul,  ''Turn  the  other  cheek,"  if 
He  had'not  meant  it  ?  "  Well,"  I  said. "  the  Chun*  goes 
for  teaching  that  tlieon*ticully,  I  admit;  but  it  does  not 
ih)  it  in  practice — I  know  of  no  Ixnly  of  men  more  ready 
to  assi*rt  their  rights,  and  which  strikes  back  with  more 
vchcinenc«»  when  assaileil." 

'*  Ah!  but  that  is  the  wmkness  of  poor,  fallible*  weak 
man/'  he  sighed.  ** '  We  know  the  good,  but  oft  tlie  B 
pursue;*  if  we  ctnild  but  live  up  to  our  ideab,  thail» 
indei^l.  we  might  have  Christ's  kingdom  to  oooie. 
Sup|M)st*  we  could  get  all  to  ol>ey  the  injunctioii»  'Sell 
all  thou  hast  and  give  to  tlie  poor,'  what  a  world  we 
should  have!'* 
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''It  would  be  filled  with  paupers  and  dead  beats/' 
I  declared,  scouting  the  idea.  ''Enterprise  would 
cease,  a  dead  stagnation  would  result,  and  the  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  would  be  the  prej  of  the  worthless 
and  the  idle/' 

"Not  if  all  men  could  attain  the  ideal.'' 

"No,  but  there  is  just  the  rub;  they  cannot — ^you 
leave  out  human  nature.  Selfishness  b  ingrained  in 
man — it  has  been  the  mainspring  which  has  driven  the 
race  to  advance." 

He  shook  his  head.  "The  grace  of  God  is  sufficient 
for  all,"  he  said.  "The  mother-love  has  some  part  in 
the  advance  made,  and  that  is  not  selfish.  Thank  God  I 
There  are  many  rich  noble  men  and  women,  who  are  not 
selfish  and  who  do  Grod's  service  on  earth  out  of  sheer 
loving  kindness,  spend  their  money  and  themselves  in 
His  work." 

"No  doubt,  but  here  in  diis  city? " 

"Yes,  in  this  city — thousands  of  them.  Why,  where 
do  we  get  the  money  from  to  run  our  place  with  ?" 

"From  the  Argand  Estate?"  I  hazarded. 

"Yes,  even  from  the  Argand  Estate  we  get  some. 
But  men  like  Mr.  Leigh  are  those  who  support  us  and 
women  like — ah —  But  beyond  all  those  who  give 
money  are  those  who  give  themselves.  They  bring  the 
spiritual  blessing  of  their  presence,  and  teach  the  true 
lesson  of  divine  sympathy.  One  such  person  is  worth 
many  who  only  give  money." 

"Who,  for  instance?" 

"Why— ah— Miss  Leigh— for  example." 
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I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.  Miss  Leighl 
"Do  you  know  Miss  Leigh?  What  Miss  Leigh  are 
you  speaking  of?"  I  hurriedly  asked  to  cover  my  own 
confusion,  for  John  had  grown  red  and  I  knew  in- 
stinctively that  it  was  she — there  could  be  but  one. 

"Miss  Kleunor  I^eigh — ^j-es,  I  know  her — she — ah — 
teaches  in  mv  Sunday-school."  John's  old  trick  of 
stammering  had  come  l>ack. 

Teaching  in  his  Sunday-school!  And  I  not  know 
her!  'I'hat  instant  John  secured  a  new  teacher.  But 
he  went  on  (|uickly,  not  divining  the  joy  in  my  heart, 
or  the  pious  n*solvc  I  was  fonning.  **She  is  one  of 
the  mnnl  (N*<i|)lr  who  holds  her  wealth  as  a  trust  for  the 
Mastrr's  jvM»r--shc  coinos  over  every  Sunday  afternoon 
all  th(»  wav  from  Iht  home  and  teaches  a  class." 

Nrxt  Siinfjay  at  ihrfv  \\  M.  a  hv]KXTite  of  my  name 
sat  (»ii  a  iH'iH'h  in  Jolurs  little  chur(*h,  pretending  to 
teach  iiiiH"  liith'  niflians  whose  onlv  <»oncem  was  their 
sh<K»s  which  thrv  miuinuallv  int*asure<l  with  each  other, 
while  out  of  the  conier  of  mv  eve  I  watched  a  slender 
Kgiire  lieiidin;:.  with  what  I  thought  wonderful  grace, 
over  a  pew  full  of  lit  lit*  giris  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chureli  intrut  on  their  eurU  or  bangs. 

The  leNM»n  l»nM];^'ht  in  that  bald-headed  and  9ome- 
what  uiiffi'iiu::  prophet,  who  calU*<l  forth  from  the 
winmI  tlif  savaL'e  and  vriracious  she-l>ears  to  devour  the 
erowil  of  eliildreii  who  ran  after  him  and  made  nide 
ob.servatinii^  nu  hj^  (HTs<»nal  appearance,  and  before  I 
was  tliniuirh.  my  sym(Kithies  hud  largely  shifted  from 
the  unfortunate  youngsters  to  the  victim  of  their  Aimojr* 
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ance.  Still  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stick  if  John  would 
let  me,  and  the  slim  and  flower-like  teacher  of  the 
fidgety  class  across  the  able  continued  to  attend. 

I  dismissed  my  class  rather  abruptly,  I  fear,  on  ob- 
serving that  the  little  girls  had  suddenly  risen  and  were 
following  their  teacher  toward  the  door  with  almost  as 
much  eagerness  as  I  felt  to  escort  her.  When  I  dis- 
covered that  she  was  only  going  to  unite  them  with 
another  class,  it  was  too  late  to  recall  my  pupils,  who  at 
the  first  opportunity  had  made  for  the  door,  almost  as 
swiftly  as  though  the  she-bears  were  after  them. 

When  the  Sunday-school  broke  up,  the  young  lady 
waited  around,  and  I  took  pains  to  go  up  and  speak  to 
her,  and  received  a  very  gracious  smile  and  word  of 
appreciation  at  my  efforts  with  the  "  Botany  Bay  Class," 
as  my  boys  were  termed,  which  quite  rewarded  me  for 
my  work.  Her  eyes,  with  their  pleasant  light,  lit  up 
the  whole  place  for  me.  Just  then  John  Marvel  came 
out — and  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  regretted  his  appear- 
ance. The  smile  she  gave  him  and  the  cordiality  of 
her  manner  filled  me  with  sudden  and  unreasoning 
jealousy.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  waited  to  see 
him,  and  old  John's  face  bore  a  look  of  such  happiness 
that  he  almost  looked  handsome.  As  for  her — as  I 
came  out  I  felt  quite  dazed.  On  the  street  whom  should 
I  meet  but  Wolffert — ''simply  passing  by,"  but  when 
I  asked  him  to  take  a  walk,  he  muttered  something 
about  having  ''  to  see  John."  He  was  well  dressed  and 
looked  unusually  handsome.  Yet  when  John  appeared, 
still  talking  earnestly  with  Miss  Leigh,  I  instantly  saw 
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by  hb  face  and  the  direction  of  his  eye  that  the  John 
he  wanted  to  see  wore  an  adorable  hat  and  a  quiet,  but 
dainty  tailor-made  suit  and  had  a  face  as  lovely  as  a  rose. 

I  was  in  such  a  humor  that  I  flung  off  down  the  street, 
swearing  that  every  man  I  knew  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  it  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  I  went 
to  John's — whither  I  was  drawn  by  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  talk  about  her  and  find  out  how  matters  stood 
between  them — and  he  told  me  that  she  had  asked 
where  I  had  gone,  that  I  got  over  my  temper. 

"Why,  what  made  you  run  off  so?"  he  inquired. 

"When  ?**     I  knew  perfectly  what  he  meant. 

"Immediately  after  we  let  out." 

"My  <lear  fellow,  I  was  through,  and  besides  I 
thought  you  had  pleasiinter  company."  I  said  this 
with  my  eyes  on  his  face  to  .see  him  suddenly  redden. 
But  he  answered  with  u  naturalness  which  put  me  to 
shame. 

"  Ves,  Mi.*vs  Ix*igh  has  lH*en  trying  to  get  a  place  for  a 
poor  ni:in — vour  client  l>v  the  way — and  then  she  was 
tiilking  to  me  al>oi]t  a  little  entertainment  for  the  chil* 
dn*n  and  their  |>arents,  too.  She  is  always  trying  to  do 
.s«ini<'tliiri^  for  them.     And  she  was  .sony  not  to  get  a 

chiinre  to  siniik  further  to  vou.    She  saiti  vou  had 

I  •  • 

heliNti  hrralNiut  her  fin*  and  she  had  never  thanked  you.** 
It  is  surprisiiii;  how  (|uirkly  the  sun  can  burst  from 
the  ihirkf»t  rlnnds  for  a  man  in  love.  I  suddenly  woo- 
den^l  that  Miss  Ia^'i^U  among  her  good  works  did  noC 
(*ontiinialiv  ask  alnmt  me  and  send  me  mesaank  It 
made  me  .so  happy. 
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"What  became  of  Wolffert?"  I  inquired. 

"I  think  he  walked  home  with  her.  He  had  some- 
thing to  talk  with  her  about.  They  are  great  friends, 
you  know.    She  helps  Wolflfert  in  his  work." 

"Bang!''  went  the  clouds  together  again  like  a  clap 
of  thunder.  The  idea  of  WolflPert  being  in  love  with 
her!  I  could  tolerate  the  thought  of  John  Marvel  being 
so,  but  Wolffert  was  such  a  handsome  fellow,  so  clever 
and  attractive,  and  so  full  of  enthusiasm.  It  would 
never  do.  Why,  she  might  easily  enough  imagine 
herself  in  love  with  him.  I  suddenly  wondered  if 
Wolffert  was  not  the  cause  of  her  interest  in  settlement 
work. 

"  WolflFert  b  very  fond  of  her — I  found  him  hanging 
around  the  door  as  we  came  out,"  I  hazarded. 

''Oh I  yes,  they  are  great  friends.  He  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  her,  she  says — and  Wolffert  thinks  she  is  an 
angel — as  she  is.  Why,  if  you  knew  the  things  she  does 
and  makes  others  do!" 

If  John  Marvel  had  known  with  what  a  red-hot  iron 
he  was  searing  my  heart,  he  would  have  desbted;  but 
good,  blind  soul,  he  was  on  his  hobby  and  he  went  on 
at  full  speed,  telling  me  what  good  deeds  she  had  per- 
formed— how  she  had  fetched  him  to  the  city;  and  how 
she  had  built  up  hb  church  for  him — ^had  started  and 
run  his  school  for  the  waifs — coming  over  from  her 
beautiful  home  in  all  weathers  to  make  up  the  fire  her- 
self and  have  the  place  warm  and  comfortable  for  the 
litde  ones — ^how  she  looked  after  the  sick — organized 
charities  for  them  and  spent  her  money  in  their  behalf. 
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They  call  her  the  angel  of  the  lost  children/'  he  said, 
and  well  they  may." 

"Who  does?"  I  asked  suspiciously,  recalling  the 
title.         "  Wolffert,  I  suppose  r" 

"Why,  all  my  people — I  think  Wolffert  first  chris- 
tened her  so  and  they  have  taken  it  up." 

"Confound  Wolffert!"  I  thought.  "Wolffert's  in 
love  with  her,"  I  said. 

"Wolffert— in  love  with  her!  Why!"  I  saw  that  I 
had  su^i^ted  the  idea  for  the  first  time — but  it  had 
founil  a  lixi^^nent  in  his  mind.  "Oh!  no,  he  is  not,"  he 
declarp<i,  hut  rather  arpiinj;  than  asserting  it.  "They 
are  only  jrreat  frieiuls — they  work  together  and  have 
many  thiii;^  in  (*oininon — Wolffert  will  never  marry — 
he  U  wt*<ljlt»<|  to  his  id«*al." 

".\iiil  licr  naino  is  Eleanor  Leigh — only  he  is  not 
wwldod  to  her  yet,"  And  I  added  in  my  heart,  "He 
will  never  l>e  if  I  can  l)eat  him." 

"Ye>  -cortaiiily,  in  a  way — as  she  is  mine,"  said 
John,  still  thinking. 

".\n(l  v«)U  are  t»M)I"  I  said. 

••I?  In  love  with—?"  He  did  not  mention  her 
nanir.  It  inav  have  l>een  that  he  felt  it  too  sacred. 
But  he  pive  a  sort  of  gstsp.  "'nie  glow-worm  may 
worship  the  star,  hut  it  is  at  a  long  distance,  and  it  knows 
that  it  ran  never  reach  it." 

I  hn|M'  it  may  l>e  forgiven  t4»  lovers  not  to  have  beea 
frank  with  their  rivals.  Ilis  humilitv  touched  me.  I 
wanted  tn  tell  John  that  I  thought  he  might  stand  a 
chance,  hut  I  was  not  unselfish  enough,  as  lie  would 
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have  been  in-  my  place.  All  I  was  brave  enough  to  do 
was  to  say,  "John,  you  are  far  above  the  glow-wonn; 
you  give  far  more  light  than  you  know,  and  the  star 
knows  and  appreciates  it/' 
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I  DOW  began  to  plan  how  I  was  to  meet  my  young 
lady  on  neutral  and  e<{ual  ground*  for  meet  her  I  must 
When  I  first  met  her  I  could  have  boldly  introduced 
myself,  for  all  my  smutted  face;  now  Love  made  me 
modest.  \Micn  I  met  her,  I  scarcely  dared  to  look  info 
her  eyes;  I  l>ep:an  to  think  of  the  letters  of  introduction 
I  had,  which  I  had  thrown  into  my  trunk.  One  of 
them  was  to  Mrs.  Argand,  a  lady  whom  I  assumed  lo 
he  the  same  lofty  person  I  had  seen  mentioned  in  the 
papers  as  one  of  tlie  leaders  among  the  fashionable  set, 
and  also  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  all  public  charitable 
work.  It  had,  indeed,  cKTurred  to  me  to  associate  ber 
vaguely,  first  with  the  privatc^-car  episode,  and  then 
with  my  [MKir  clicnt*s  landlord,  the  Argand  Elstate;  bat 
the  ''Argand  Kstate'*  ap|)earcd  a  wholly  impersonal 
machine  of  stcvl;  her  reputation  in  the  newspapers  ior 
charity  disposcil  of  this  idea.  Indeed,  Wolffert  had 
siiid  that  there  won*  nmny  Mrs.  Argands  in  the  cilji 
and  there  wen*  many  Ai^inds  in  the  diredoiy. 

I  prcsente<i  my  letter  and  was  invited  to  call  oo  a 
trrtain  duy,  s(»me  two  weeks  later.  She  lived  in  great 
style,  in  a  [N>iiderous  maasion  of  unhewn  stone  pBed 
up  with  prison-like  massiveness,  surrounded  bjr 
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sive  grounds,  filled  with  carefully  tended,  formal  flower- 
beds. A  ponderous  servant  asked  my  name  and,  with 
eyes  on  vacancy,  announced  me  loudly  as  "Mr.  Glaze.'' 
The  hostess  was  well  surrounded  by  callers.  I  recog- 
nized her  the  instant  I  entered  as  the  large  lady  of  the 
private  car.  Both  she  and  her  jeweb  were  the  same. 
Also  I  knew  instantly  that  she  was  the  ''Argand  EIs- 
tate/'  which  I  had  scored  so,  and  I  was  grateful  to  the 
servant  for  miscalling  my  name.  Her  sumptuous 
drawing-rooms  were  sprinkled  with  a  handsomely 
dressed  company  who  sailed  in,  smiled  around,  sat  on 
the  edge  of  chairs,  chattered  for  some  moments,  grew 
pensive,  uttered  a  few  sentences,  spread  their  wings,  and 
sailed  out  with  monotonous  regularity  and  the  solemn 
air  of  a  duty  performed.  There  was  no  conversation 
with  the  hostess — only,  as  I  observed  from  my  coign 
of  vantage,  an  exchange  of  compliments  and  flattery. 

Most  of  the  callers  appeared  either  to  be  very  inti- 
mate or  not  to  know  each  other  at  all,  and  when  they 
could  not  gain  the  ear  of  the  hostess,  they  simply  sat 
stiffly  in  their  chairs  and  looked  straight  before  them, 
or  walked  around  and  inspected  the  splendid  bric4t-brac 
with  something  of  an  air  of  appraisement. 

I  became  so  interested  that,  being  unobserved  my- 
self, I  stayed  some  time  observing  them.  I  also  had 
a  vague  hope  that  possibly  Miss  Leigh  might  appear. 
It  was  owing  to  my  long  visit  that  I  was  finally  honored 
with  my  hostess's  attention.  As  she  had  taken  no  notice 
of  me  on  my  first  entrance  beyond  a  formal  bow  and  an 
indifferent  hand-shake,  I  had  moved  on  and  a  moment 
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hter  had  gotten  into  conversation  with  a  young  girl — 
large,  plump,  and  apparently,  like  myself,  ready  to  talk 
to  any  one  who  came  near,  as  she  promptly  opened  a 
conversation  with  me,  a  step  which,  I  may  say,  I  was 
more  than  ready  to  take  advantage  of.  I  recognized 
her  as  the  girl  who  had  been  talking  to  Count  Pushkin 
the  evening  of  the  concert,  and  whom  I  had  seen  him 
leave  for  Miss  Leigh.  We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation  in  which  I  did  the  questioning  and  she  did 
most  of  the  talking  and  she  threw  considerable  light  on 
a  numl)er  of  the  visitors,  whom  she  divided  into  various 
cla<ises  charactiTize<l  in  a  vernacular  of  her  own.  Some 
were  "frumps,**  some  were  "stiffs,"  and  some  were 
"oM  soaks" — the  latter  appellation,  as  I  gathered,  not 
implying  any  s]x*c*ial  addiction  to  spirituous  liquors  on 
the  part  of  those  so  characterized,  but  only  indicating 
the  young  woman's  gauge  of  their  merits.  Still,  she 
was  amusing  enough  for  a  time,  and  appeared  to  be 
always  ready  tf)  "die  laughing"  over  everything.  Like 
myself,  she  seeme<l  rather  inclined  to  keep  her  eye  oo 
the  d(M>r,  where  I  wsls  watehing  for  the  passible  appear 
anft*  of  the  one  who  had  brought  me  there.  I  was  !•• 
called  from  a  slii;ht  straying  of  my  mind  from  sooie 
story  she  was  telling,  by  her  saying: 

"N'oiTre  a  iawver.  aren't  vou?" 

FiM'liii^  rather  flattered  at  the  suggestion,  and  think* 
ini;  that  I  nni^t  have  struck  her  as  intellectuaMook- 
ing.  I  adniitteil  the  fact  and  asked  her  why  she 
tliought  so. 

"Oh!    because  they're  the  only  people  wlio  havt 
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nothing  to  do  and  attend  teas — ^young  lawyers.  I  have 
seen  you  walking  on  the  street  when  I  was  driving  by," 

"Well,  you  know  you  looked  busier  than  I;  but  you 
weren't  really/'  I  said.  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  by 
her  asking  if  I  knew  Count  Pushkin. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said.    ''  I  know  him." 

This  manifestly  made  an  impression. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"  What  do  I  think  of  him  ?  When  I  know  you  a  little 
better,  I  will  tell  you,"  I  said.  "  Doesn't  he  attend  teas  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  but  then  he  is — he  is  something — a  noble- 
man, you  know." 

"Do  I?" 

"Yes.  Didn't  you  hear  how  last  spring  he  stopped 
a  runaway  and  was  knocked  down  and  dragged  ever 
so  far?    Why,  his  face  was  all  bruises." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  recollection  of 
Pushkin. 

"I  saw  that." 

"Oh!  did  you?  Do  tell  me  about  it.  It  was  fine, 
wasn't  it?     Don't  you  think  he's  lovely?" 

"Gret  him  to  tell  you  about  it."  I  was  relieved  at 
that  moment  at  a  chance  to  escape  her.  I  saw  my 
hostess  talking  to  a  middle-aged,  overdressed,  but  hand- 
some woman  whose  face  somehow  haunted  me  with  a 
reminiscence  which  I  could  not  quite  place,  and  as  I 
happened  to  look  in  a  mirror  I  saw  they  were  talking 
of  me,  so  I  bowed  to  my  young  lady  and  moved  on. 
The  visitor  asked  who  I  was,  and  I  could  see  the  host- 
ess reply  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea.    She  put 
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up  her  lorgnon  and  scrutinized  me  attentively  and  then 
shook  her  head  again.    I  walked  over  to  where  they  sat 

"We  were  just  saying,  Mr. — ah — ah — Laze,  that  one 
who  undertakes  to  do  a  little  for  one's  fellow-beings  finds 
very  little  encouragement."  She  .spoke  almost  plain- 
tively, looking  first  at  me  and  then  at  her  friend,  who 
had  l)een  taking  an  inventory  of  the  west  side  of  the  room 
and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  she  was  talking. 

"  I  am  overrun  with  beggars/'  she  proceeded. 

Remembering  her  great  reputation  for  charity,  I 
thought  this  natural  and  suggested  &s  much.  She  was 
pleaseil  with  my  sympathy,  and  continued: 

"Why,  they  invade  me  even  in  the  privacy  of  my 
home.  Not  long  ago,  a  person  called  and,  though  I 
had  given  iastructioas  to  my  butler  to  deny  me  to  per- 
sons, unless  he  knew  their  basiness  and  I  know  them, 
thb  man,  who  was  a  preacher  and  should  have  known 
better,  piLshed  himself  in  and  actually  got  into  my 
drawing-roum  when  I  wils  receiving  some  of  my  friends. 
As  he  saw  me,  of  course  I  could  not  excuse  myself,  and 
do  vou  know,  he  had  the  iasolence,  not  onlv  to  dictate 
to  me  how  I  should  s[x'nd  my  money,  but  actually  hov 
I  should  manage  my  affairs!" 

"Oh!  dear,  think  of  that!"  sighed  the  other  lady. 
".\nd  you,  of  ail  |)eople!" 

1  admitted  that  this  w&s  extraordinary,  and, 
festly  encouraged,  Mrs.  Argand  swept  on. 

"Why,  he  actually  wanted  me  to  forego  my 
and  let  a  perscin  stay  in  one  of  my  houses  who 
not  pay  his  rent!" 
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"Incredible!" 

"The  man  had  had  the  insolence  to  hold  on  and 
actually  force  me  to  bring  suit" 

"Impossible!" 

I  began  to  wish  I  were  back  in  my  office.  At  this 
moment,  however,  succor  came  from  an  unexpected 
source. 

"You  know  we  have  bought  a  house  very  near 
you?"  interjected  the  blonde  girl  who  had  joined  our 
group  and  suddenly  broke  in  on  our  hostess's  mono- 
logue. 

"Ah!  I  should  think  you  would  feel  rather  lonely 
up  here — and  would  miss  all  your  old  friends?"  said 
Mrs.  Argand  sweetly,  turning  her  eyes  toward  the 
door.  The  girl  lifted  her  head  and  turned  to  the  other 
lady. 

"Not  at  all.  You  know  lots  of  people  call  at  big 
houses,  Mrs.  Gillis,  just  because  they  are  big,"  said  she, 
with  a  spark  in  her  pale-blue  eye,  and  I  felt  she  was 
able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

But  Mrs.  Argand  did  not  appear  to  hear.  She  was 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  rest  of  us  with  her  eye  on 
the  door,  when  suddenly,  as  her  servant  in  an  unintelli- 
gible voice  announced  some  one,  her  face  lit  up. 

"Ah I  My  dear  Count!  How  do  you  do ?  It  was  so 
good  of  you  to  come." 

I  turned  to  look  just  as  Pushkin  brushed  by  me  and« 
with  a  little  rush  between  the  ladies  seated  near  me« 
bent  over  and  seizing  her  hand,  kissed  it  zealously, 
while  he  uttered  his  compliments.    It  manifestly  made 
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a  deep  impresision  on  the  company.  I  was  sure  he  had 
seen  me.  The  effect  on  the  company  was  remarkable. 
The  blonde  girl  moved  around  a  little  and  stood  in  front 
of  another  lady  who  pressed  slightly  fom^nrd. 

"Count  Pushkin!"  muttcre<l  one  ladv  to  Mrs.  Gillb, 
in  an  audible  undertone. 

**Oh!  I  know  him  well."  She  was  evidently  trying 
to  catch  the  count's  eye  to  pnivc  her  intimate  acquaint- 
ance; hut  Pushkin  was  too  much  cnjrn)sse<l  with  or 
by  our  hostess  to  see  her — or  else  was  too  busy  evading 
my  eye. 

"Well,  it's  all  up  with  me/'  I  thought.  "If  I  leave 
him  hen*,  my  <*hii meter's  jjoue  forever." 

'*Suc-h  a  iM^uitiful  custom."  murmured  Mrs.  Gillis's 
fricml.     •*  I  alwavs  liktt  it." 

"Now,  <1(»  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  our 
hostess.  *'  I  will  make  you  a  fresh  cup."  She  glanced 
at  a  chair  acn»ss  the  n><»m  and  then  at  me,  and  I  almost 
thoU|;ht  she  was  goin^  to  ask  me  to  bring  the  chair  for 
the  count!    Hut  she  thought  Ix^ttcr  of  it. 

"<fo  and  bring  that  chair  and  sit  right  here  by 
and  let  nie  know  how  voii  arc*." 

a 

''Hen',  taki*  tliis  Mvit."  saiil  Mrs.  (lillis,  who 
ri^iiiu',  btit  whose  ••yivs  were  fast  on  Pushkin's  face. 

**()lil  must  you  be  i:oing?"  ask(*<l  Mrs.  Aigand. 
"Wi-ll,  ::«MMl-bv--so  ir|ad  vou  could  come." 

**  V«"..  I  must  1:0.    How  do  you  do.  Count  Pushkin?" 

*'<  )li!  all!  Ilow  d<»y(»u  do?"  said  the  count*  turniii( 
with  a  start  and  a  short  In)W. 

'*  I  met  you  at  the  ball  not  long  ago.    Miss  MdShcCB 
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introduced  me  to  you.    Don't  you  remember?"    She 
glanced  at  the  young  lady  who  stood  waiting. 

"Ah!  Yes — certainly!  To  be  sure — ^Miss  McSheen 
— ah!  yes,  I  remember." 

Doubtless,  he  did;  for  at  this  juncture  the  young 
lady  I  had  been  talking  to,  stepped  forward  and  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  count,  who,  I  thought,  looked  a 
trifle  bored. 

Feeling  as  if  I  were  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  I  was  about  to 
try  to  escape  when  my  intention  was  changed  as  sud- 
denly as  by  a  miracle,  and,  indeed,  Eleanor  Leigh's 
appearance  at  this  moment  seemed  almost,  if  not  quite, 
miraculous. 

She  had  been  walking  lapidly  m  the  wind  and  her 
hair  was  a  little  blown  about — ^not  too  much — ^for  I 
hate  frowsy  hair — ^just  enough  to  give  precisely  the 
right  touch  of  "sweet  neglect"  and  naturalness  to  a 
pretty  and  attractive  girl.  Her  cheeks  were  glowing, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  her  face  lighted  with  some  resolu- 
tion which  made  it  at  once  audacious  and  earnest,  and 
as  she  came  tripping  into  the  room  she  suddenly  trans- 
formed it  by  giving  it  something  of  reality  which  it  had 
hitherto  lacked.  She  appeared  like  spring  coming  after 
winter.  She  hurried  up  to  her  aunt  (who,  I  must  say, 
looked  pleased  to  see  her  and  gave  Pushkin  an  arch 
glance  which  I  did  not  fail  to  detect),  and  then,  after 
a  dutiful  and  hasty  kiss,  she  pulled  up  a  chair  and 
dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  subject  which  filled  her 
mind.  She  was  so  eager  about  it  that  she  did  not  pay 
the  least  attention  to  Pushkin,  who,  with  his  heels  dose 
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together,  and  his  back  almost  turned  on  the  other  gill, 
who  was  rattling  on  at  his  ear,  was  bowing  and  grinning 
like  a  Japanese  toy;  and  she  did  not  even  see  me« 
where  I  stood  a  little  retired. 

"My  dear,  here  is  Q>unt  Pushkin  trying  to  speak  to 
you,"  said  her  aunt.  "  Q>me  here,  Miss  McSheen»  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing."  She  smiled  at  the 
blonde  ^irl  and  indicated  a  vacated  chair. 

But  Miss  McSheen  saw  the  trap — she  had  no  idea  of 
relin(|uishing  her  prize,  and  Miss  Leigh  did  not  choose 
to  try  for  a  capture. 

"Ilowdvdo,  Count  Pushkin,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder,  ^ivin^  the  smiling  and  bowing  Pushkin  only 
half  a  hcmI  an<l  less  than  half  a  glance.  "Oh!  aunt," 
she  pn)cee<le<l,  **!  have  such  a  favor  to  ask  you.  Oh, 
it's  a  mast  worthy  object,  I  assure  you — really  worthy.** 

"How  much  is  it?"  inquired  the  older  lady  casually. 

"I  don't  know  vet.  But  wait— vou  must  let  me  tell 
you  alxnit  it,  and  you  will  see  how  good  it  is." 

"  My  dc*ar,  I  haven't  a  cent  to  give  to  anything,"  said 
her  aunt.    **  I  am  quite  .strap|)e<l." 

"  I  know,  it's  the  family  disease,"  said  the  girl  lightly, 
and  hurrie<l  on.  "  I  am  trying  to  do  some  work  among 
the  poor." 

"The  poor!"  exclaimed  her  aunt.  "My  dear,  I  «IB 
so  tin^l  of  hearing  about  the  poor,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  I  am  one  of  the  poor  myself.  My  agent  was 
here  this  morning  and  tells  me  that  any  number  of  ny 
tenant*  are  l)ehiiid  on  their  rents  and  several  of  ny 
best  tenants  liave  given  notice  that  on  the  eqMimCioD  of 
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their  present  terms,  they  want  a  reduction  of  their 
rents." 

"I  know,"  said  the  girl.  "They  are  out  of  work. 
They  are  all  ordered  out,  or  soon  will  be,  papa  says, 
poor  things!  I  have  been  to-day  to  see  a  poor  fam- 
ily  " 

"Out  of  worki  Of  course  they  are  out  of  work! 
They  won't  work,  that's  why  they  are  out — And  now 
they  are  talking  of  a  general  strike!  As  if  they  hadn't 
had  strikes  enough.  I  shall  cut  down  my  charities; 
that's  what  I  shall  do." 

"Oh!  aunt,  don't  do  that!"  exclaimed  the  girl. 
"They  are  so  poor.  If  you  could  see  a  poor  family  I 
saw  thb  morning.  Why,  they  have  nothing — nothing! 
They  are  literally  starving." 

"Well,  they  have  themselves  to  thank,  if  they  are." 
She  was  now  addressing  the  count,  and  two  or  three 
ladies  seated  near  her  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs. 

"Very  true!"  sighed  one  of  the  latter. 

"I  know,"  said  the  count.  "I  haf  read  it  in  th'  pa- 
pers to-day  t'at  t'ey  vill  what  you  call  strike.  T'ey 
should  be — ^vhat  you  call,  put  down." 

"  Of  course  they  should.  It  almost  makes  one  despair 
of  mankind,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Gillis,  who,  though 
standing,  could  not  tear  herself  away.  As  she  stood 
buttoning  at  a  glove,  I  suddenly  recalled  her  standing 
at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  looking  with  cold  eyes  at 
a  child's  funeral. 

"  Yes,  their  ingratitude!  It  does,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Argand.    "My  agent— ah!  your  husband — saysldiall 
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have  to  make  repairs  that  will  take  up  every  bit  of  tfie 
rents  of  any  number  of  my  houses— «nd  two  of  my 
laigest  warehouses.  I  have  to  repair  them,  of  course. 
And  then  if  this  strike  really  comes*  why,  he  says  it  will 
cost  our  city  lines  alone — oh  I  I  don't  know  how  much 
money.  But  I  hate  to  talk  about  money.  It  is  so  soi^ 
did  I"    She  sat  back  in  her  chair. 

"Yes,  indeed/'  assented  the  bejewelled  lady  she  ad- 
dressed. "I  don't  even  like  to  think  about  it  I  would 
like  just  to  be  able  to  draw  my  cheque  for  whatever  I 
want  and  never  hear  the  word  money — like  you,  Mn. 
Argand.  But  one  can't  do  it,"  she  sighed.  **  Why,  my 
mail " 

"  \Vhy  don't  you  do  as  I  do  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Argand, 
who  had  no  idea  of  having  the  conversation  taken  away 
from  her  in  her  own  house.  "  My  secretary  opens  all 
those  letters  and  destroys  them.  I  consider  it  a  great 
impertinence  for  any  one  whom  I  don't  know  to  write 
to  me,  and,  of  course,  I  don't  acknowledge  those  letters. 
My  agent " 

**  My  dear,  we  must  go,"  said  the  lady  nearest  her  to 
her  companion.  As  the  two  ladies  swept  out  they 
stopped  near  me  to  look  at  a  picture,  and  one  of  then 
said  to  the  other: 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  arrogant  display  in  aD 
your  lifeT  Her  secretary!  Her  interest — her  dutietl 
As  if  we  didn't  all  have  them  I" 

"Yes,  indeed.   And  her  agent!  That's  my  husband  I** 

"But  I  do  think  she  was  right  about  that  man's 

pushing  in " 
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"Oh!  yes,  about  that — she  was,  but  she  need  not  be 
parading  her  money  before  us.  My  husband  made  it 
for  old  Argand." 

''My  husband  says  the  Argand  Estate  b  vilely  run, 
that  they  have  the  worst  tenements  in  the  city  and 
charge  the  highest  rents." 

"Do  you  know  that  my  husband  is  her — agent?" 

"Is  he?  Why,  to  be  sure;  but  of  course,  she  b 
responsible." 

"Yes,  she's  the  cause  of  it." 

"  And  they  pay  more  for  their  franchises  than  any  one 
else.  Why,  my  husband  says  that  Coll  McSheen,  who 
is  the  lawyer  of  the  Argand  Estate,  b  the  greatest  briber 
in  thb  city.  I  suppose  he'll  be  buying  a  count  next 
I  don't  see  how  your  husband  stands  him.  He's  so 
refined — such  a " 

"  Well,  they  have  to  have  business  dealings  together, 
you  know." 

"  Yes.  They  say  he  just  owns  the  council,  and  now 
he's  to  be  mayor." 

"I  know." 

"Did  you  see  that  article  in  the  paper  about  him 
and  his  methods,  charging  that  he  was  untrue  to  every 
one  in  town,  even  the  Canters  and  Argands  who  em- 
ployed him?" 

"Oh,  didn't  I?  I  tell  my  husband  he'd  better  be 
sure  which  side  to  take.  One  reason  I  came  to-day 
was  to  see  how  she  took  it" 

"So  did  I,"  said  her  friend.  "They  say  the  first 
paper  was  written  by  a  Jew.    It  was  a  scathing  indict- 
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ment  It  charged  him  with  making  a  breadi  between 
Mr.  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Argand,  and  now  with  trying  to 
ruin  Mr.  Leigh." 

"And  it  was  written  by  a  Jew?  Was  it,  indeed?  I 
should  like  to  meet  him,  shouldn't  you  ?  But,  of  course, 
we  couldn't  invite  him  to  our  homes.  Do  you  know 
anybody  who  might  invite  him  to  lunch  and  ask  us  to 
meet  him?  It  would  be  so  interesting  to  hear  him 
talk." 

So  they  passed  out,  and  I  went  up  to  make  my  adieux 
to  our  hostess,  secredy  intending  to  remain  longer  if  I 
could  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  her  niece,  who  was  now 
presenting  her  petition  to  her,  while  the  count,  with  his 
eye  on  her  while  he  pretended  to  listen  to  Miss  McSheen, 
stood  by  waiting  like  a  cat  at  a  mousehole. 

As  I  approached,  Miss  Leigh  glanced  up,  and  I  flal* 
tered  myself  for  weeks  that  it  was  not  only  surprise,  but 
pleasure,  that  lighte<l  up  her  face. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?"  she  said,  and  I  extended 
my  hand,  feeling  as  shy  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  but  at 
though  paradise  were  somewhere  close  at  hand. 

"\Miere  did  you  two  know  each  other?"  demanded 
her  aunt,  saspicioasly,  and  I  saw  Pushkin's  face  darken, 
even  while  the  blonde  girl  ratded  on  at  his  ear. 

"  \Miy,  this  is  the  gentleman  who  had  the  poor  diil* 
dren  on  the  train  that  day  last  spring.  They  are  the 
same  children  I  have  l)een  telling  you  about" 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  you  had  ever  really  met"* 

"That  was  not  the  only  time  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Miss  Leigh,"  I  said.    I  wanted  to  add 
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that  I  hoped  to  have  yet  better  fortune  hereafter;  but 
I  did  not. 

Perhaps,  it  was  to  save  me  embarrassment  that  Miss 
Leigh  said:  "Mr.  Glave  and  I  teach  in  the  same  Sun- 
day-school." 

"Yes,  about  the  she-bears/'  I  hazarded,  thinking  of 
one  at  the  moment. 

Miss  Leigh  laughed.  "I  have  been  tiying  to  help 
your  little  friends  since;  I  am  glad  the  she-bears  did  not 
devour  them;  I  think  they  are  in  much  more  danger 
from  the  wolf  at  the  door;  in  fact,  it  was  about  them 
that  I  came  to  see  my  aunt  to-day." 

I  cursed  my  folly  for  not  having  carried  out  my  inten- 
tion of  going  to  look  after  them,  and  rc^tered  a  vow  to 
go  often  thereafter. 

'*  I  was  so  glad  you  won  their  case  for  them,"  she  said 
in  an  undertone,  moving  over  toward  me,  as  several 
new  visitors  entered.  A  warm  thrill  ran  all  through  my 
veins.  "But  how  did  you  manage  to  get  here?"  she 
asked  with  twinkling  eyes.  "Does  she  know,  or  has 
she  forgiven  you?" 

"She  doesn't  know — at  least,  I  haven't  told  her." 

"Well,  I  should  like  to  be  by — that  is,  in  a  balcony 
— when  she  finds  out  who  you  are." 

"Do  you  think  I  was  very — bold  to  come?" 

"Bold!  Well,  wait  till  she  discovers  who  you  ait, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Leon." 

"Not  I — you  see  that  door?  Well,  you  just 
watch  me.  I  came  for  a  particular  reason  that  made 
me  think  it  best  to  come — and  a  very  good  one," 
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I  added,   and  glanced  at  her  and   found   ber  sdD 
smiling. 

"  What  was  it  ?''    She  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"I  will  tell  you  some  time " 

"No,  now." 

"No,  next  Sunday  afternoon,  if  you  will  let  me  walk 
home  with  you  after  you  have  explained  the  she-bears." 

She  nodded  "All  right/'  and  I  rose  up  into  the  blue 
sky.    I  almost  thought  I  had  wings. 

"  My  aunt  b  really  a  kind  woman — I  can  do  almost 
anything  with  her." 

"Do  you  think  that  proves  it?"  I  said.  I  wanted  to 
say  that  I  was  that  sort  of  a  kind  person  myself,  but  I 
did  not  dare. 

**  Mv  father  savs  she  has  a  foible — she  thinks  she  is  a 
wonderful  business  woman,  because  she  can  run  up 
a  column  of  figures  correctly,  and  that  she  makes  a 
great  to-do  over  small  things,  and  lets  the  big  ones  go. 
She  would  not  take  his  advice;  so  he  gave  up  trying  to 
advi.se  her  and  she  relies  on  two  men  who  flatter  and 
dei*eive  her." 
1  es. 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can  keep  those  two  moit 
McShecn  and  (lillis,  &s  her  couiLsel  and  agent  But  I 
sup[K»se  she  found  tliem  there  and  does  not  like  lo 
change.    My  father  says " 

Just  then  Mrs.  Argnnd,  after  a  long  scnitiDy  of  Oi 
through  her  lorgnon,  said  rather  sharply: 

"Eleanor!" 

Miss  Leigh  turned  hastily  and  plunged  into  a; 
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"Aunt,  you  do  not  know  how  much  good  the  little 
chapel  you  helped  out  in  the  East  Side  does.  Mr.  Mar — 
the  preacher  there  gets  places  for  poor  people  that  are 
out  of  employment,  and " 

"I  suppose  he  does,  but  save  me  from  these  preach- 
ers! Why,  one  of  them  came  here  the  other  day  and 
would  not  be  refused.  He  actually  forced  himself  into 
my  house.  He  had  a  poor  family  or  something,  he  said, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  undertake  to  support  them.  And 
when  I  came  to  find  out,  they  were  some  of  my  own 
tenants  who  had  positively  refused  to  pay  any  rent,  and 
had  held  on  for  months  to  one  of  my  houses  without 
paying  me  a  penny."  She  had  evidently  forgotten  that 
she  had  just  said  this  a  moment  before.  "  I  happened 
to  remember,"  she  added,  "because  my  agent  told  me 
the  man's  name,  O'Neil." 

"McNeil!"  exclaimed  Miss  Leigh.  "Why,  that  is 
the  name  of  my  poor  family!"  She  cut  her  eye  over 
toward  me  with  a  quizzical  sparkle  in  it. 

"What!  Well,  you  need  not  come  to  me  about  that 
man.  My  counsel  said  he  was  one  of  the  worst  charac^ 
ters  he  knew;  a  regular  anarchist — one  of  these  Irish — 
you  know!  And  when  I  afterward  tried  to  collect  my 
rents,  he  got  some  upstart  creature  of  a  lawyer  to  try 
and  defeat  me,  and  actually  did  defraud  me  of  my 
debt." 

This  was  a  centre  shot  for  me,  and  I  wondered  what 
she  would  think  if  she  ever  found  out  who  the  upstart 
was.  The  perspiration  began  to  start  on  my  forehead. 
It  was  clear  that  I  must  get  away.    She  was,  however, 
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in  such  a  full  sweep  that  I  could  not  get  in  a  word  to  mj 
good-by. 

"  But  I  soon  gave  Mr.  Marble,  or  whatever  hb  name 
was,  a  very  different  idea  of  the  way  he  should  behave 
when  he  came  to  see  a  lady.  I  let  him  know  that  I  pre- 
ferred to  manage  my  affairs  and  select  my  own  objects 
of  charity,  without  being  dictated  to  by  any  one,  and 
that  I  did  not  propose  to  help  anarchbts.  And  I  soon 
gave  Mr.  McNeil  to  understand  whom  he  had  to  deal 
with.  I  ordered  him  turned  out  at  once — instantly." 
She  was  now  addressing  me. 

She  was  so  well  satisfied  with  her  position  that  I  must 
have  looked  astonished,  and  I  had  not  at  first  a  word  to 
say.    This  she  took  for  acquiescence. 

"That  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  piece  of  insolenoe 
I  ever  knew!"  she  continued.    ** Don't  you  think  so?" 

'•Well,  no,  I  do  not,"  I  said  bluntly. 

For  a  moment  or  so  her  face  was  a  perfect  blankt 
then  it  was  filled  with  amazement.  Her  whole  persoo 
chan^l.  Her  head  went  up—her  eyes  flashed,  licr 
color  deepened. 

'*()h!*'  she  said.  ''Perhaps,  we  look  at  the  matler 
(mm  different  standpoints?"  rearing  back  more  stiffly 
than  fver. 

"  rrK|uostional)ly,  madam.  I  happen  to  know  Joha 
Mar\el,  the  gentleman  who  called  on  you,  very  wdl» 
and  I  know  him  to  lie  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  worid. 
I  know  that  he  sup|)orted  that  poor  family  out  of  his 
own  small  income,  and  when  tliev  were  turned  out  of 
their  house,  fed  them  until  he  rould  get  the  father 
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work  to  do.  He  was  not  an  anardiist,  but  a  liaid*worit> 
ing  Scotchman,  who  had  been  ill  and  had  lost  hb 
place." 

'*  OhI "  she  said — this  time  with  renewed  siipercilioii^ 
ness,  raising  her  lorgnon  to  obsenre  some  new-eomeiB. 

"  Perhaps,  you  happen  also  to  know  McNeQ's  ooan- 
sel — perhaps,  you  are  the  man  youradlf  f  she  added 
insolently. 

I  bowed  low.    "I  am." 

The  truth  swept  over  her  like  a  flood.  Before  ahe 
recovered,  I  bowed  my  adieux,  of  idiidiy  ao  far  as  I 
could  see,  she  took  no  notice.  She  turned  to  Pushkiiit  aa 
Miss  Leigh,  from  behind  a  high-backed  diair,  hdd  out 
her  hand  to  me.  "  Well,  poor  McNeil's  done  for  now," 
she  said  in  an  undertone.  But  as  the  latter  smiled  in 
my  eyes,  I  did  not  care  what  her  aunt  said. 

"Ah I  my  dear  Count,  here  b  the  tea  at  last,"  I  heard 
our  hostess  say,  and  then  she  added  solicitously^  "I 
have  not  seen  you  for  so  long.  Why  have  you  denied 
yourself  to  your  friends  ?  You  have  quite  gotten  over 
your  accident  of  the  spring?  I  read  about  it  in  the 
papers  at  the  time.  Such  a  noble  thing  to  have  stopped 
those  horses.  You  must  tell  me  about  it  How  did  it 
happen  ?  '* 

I  could  not  help  turning  to  give  Pushkin  one  look, 
and  he  hesitated  and  stammered.  I  came  out  filled 
with  a  new  sease  of  what  was  meant  by  the  curses 
against  the  Pharisees.  As  I  was  walking  along  I  lao 
bto  Wolffert. 

"Ah!    You  are  the  very  man/'  he  exdaimed.    ''It 
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is  Providencel    I  was  just  thinking  of  you,  and  you  lao 
into  my  arms.    It  is  Fate." 

It  did  seem  so.  Mrs.  Aigand  and  her  ''dear  count" 
had  sickened  me.  Here,  at  least,  was  sincerity.  But 
I  wondered  if  he  knew  that  Miss  Leigh  was  within 
there. 
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WolfTert  naturally  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
me  come  sallying  forth  from  Mrs.  Argand's;  for  he 
knew  what  I  had  not  known  when  I  called  there,  that 
she  was  the  real  owner  of  "The  Argand  Estate." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  interview  with  the  lady. 

"I  was  wondering,"  he  said,  laughing,  "what  you 
were  doing  in  there  after  having  beaten  her  in  that  suit 
I  thought  you  had  taken  your  nerve  with  you.  I  was 
afraid  you  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  blandishments." 

"To  whose?" 

"Mrs.  Argand's.  She  is  the  true  Circe  of  the  time, 
and  her  enchantment  is  one  that  only  the  strong  can 
resist.    She  reaches  men  through  their  bellies." 

"  Oh  I "  I  was  thinking  of  quite  another  person,  who 
alone  could  beguile  me,  and  I  was  glad  that  he  was  not 
looking  at  me. 

He  was,  however,  too  full  of  another  subject  to  notice 
me,  and  as  we  walked  along,  I  told  him  of  the  old  lady's 
views  about  John  Marvel.  He  suddenly  launched  out 
against  her  with  a  passion  which  I  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared for,  as  much  as  I  knew  he  loved  John  Marvel. 
Turning,  he  pointed  fiercely  back  at  the  great  prison- 
like  mansion. 
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''Do  you  see  that  big  house?"  His  long  finger 
shook  slightly — an  index  of  hb  feeling. 

"Yes." 

"Every  stone  in  it  is  laid  in  mortar  cemented  with 
the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  blood  of 
countless  victims  of  greed  and  oppression." 

"Oh  I  nonsense  I  I  have  no  brief  for  that  old  woman. 
I  think  she  is  an  ignorant,  arrogant,  purse-proud,  ill- 
bred  old  creature,  spoiled  by  her  wealth  and  the  adula- 
tion that  it  has  brought  her  from  a  society  of  syco- 
phants and  parasites;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  at  heart 
she  is  bad."  She  had  had  a  good  advocate  defend 
her  to  me  and  I  was  quoting  her.  Wolffert  was  unap- 
peased. 

"That  is  it.  She  sets  up  to  be  the  paragon  of  Gener- 
osity, the  patron  of  Charity,  the  example  of  Kindness 
for  all  to  follow.  She  never  gave  a  cent  in  her  life — but 
only  a  portion — a  small  portion  of  the  money  wrung 
from  the  hearts  of  others.  Her  fortune  was  laid  in  cor- 
ruption. Her  old  husband — I  knew  him! — he  robbed 
every  one,  even  his  partners.  He  defrauded  hb  bene- 
factor. Colonel  Tipps,  who  made  him,  and  robbed  hb 
heirs  of  their  inheritance." 

"How ?"    For  I  was  much  interested  now. 

"Hy  buying  up  their  counsel,  and  inducing  him  to 
sell  them  out  and  making  him  hb  counsel.  And  now 
that  old  woman  keeps  him  as  her  counsel  and  adviser, 
though  he  b  the  worst  man  in  thb  city,  guilty  of  every 
crime  on  the  statute-books,  sacred  and  profane." 

"But  she  does  not  know  that?" 
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"  Not  know  it  ?  Why  doesn't  she  know  it  ?  Because 
she  shuts  her  doors  to  the  men  who  do  know  it,  and  her 
ears  to  the  cries  of  his  victims.  Doesn't  every  one  who 
cares  to  look  into  the  crimes  in  this  city  know  that  CoU 
McSheen  is  the  protector  of  Vice,  and  that  he  could  not 
exist  a  day  if  the  so-called  good  people  got  up  and  de- 
termined to  abolish  him — that  he  is  the  owner  of  the 

vilest  houses  in  this  city — the  vilest  because  they  are 
not  so  openly  vile  as  some  others  ?     Isn't  she  trying  to 

sell  her  niece  to  an  adventurer  for  a  tide,  or  a  reprobate 

for  his  money  ?  " 

''  Is  she  ? "  My  blood  suddenly  began  to  boil,  and  I 
began  to  get  a  new  insight  into  Wolffert's  hostility. 

We  had  turned  toward  John  Marvel's.  He  appeared 
a  sort  of  landmark  to  which  to  turn  as  we  were  dealing 
with  serious  subjects,  and  Wolffert  was  on  his  way  there 
when  I  encountered  him.  As  we  walked  along,  he  dis- 
closed a  system  of  vice  so  widespread,  so  horrible  and 
so  repulsive  that  I  hesitate  to  set  it  down.  He  de- 
clared that  it  extended  over  not  only  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  country,  but  over  all  the  great  cities  of  all 
countries. 

I  related  the  story  the  poor  girl  I  had  met  that  night 
on  the  street  had  told  me,  but  I  frankly  asserted  that 
I  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  as  general  as  he  claimed. 

'''Smooth  Ally,'  was  it?"  said  Wolffert,  who  knew 
of  her.  ''She  is  the  smoothest  and  worst  of  them  all, 
and  she  is  protected  by  McSheen,  who  in  turn  is  pro- 
tected by  clients  like  The  Argand  Estate.  What  became 
of  her  ?"  he  demanded. 
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''Why,  I  donH  know.  I  turned  her  over  to  the  Sd- 
▼ationists — and — and  I — ^rather  left  her  to  them/' 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  meek  under  his 
scornful  expression. 

"That  b  always  the  way/'  he  said.  "We  look  after 
them  for  an  hour  and  then  drop  them  back  into  per- 
dition." 

"But  I  placed  her  in  good  hands.  That  is  their 
business/' 

"Their  business!  Why  b  it  not  your  business,  too? 
How  can  you  shift  the  responsibility  ?  It  b  every  one's 
business.  Listen!"  He  had  been  recendy  to  southern 
Russia,  where,  he  said,  the  system  of  scoundrelbm  he 
described  had  one  of  its  prolific  sources,  and  he  gave 
figures  of  the  numl)ers  of  victims — giris  of  hb  own  race 
— gathered  up  throughout  the  provinces  and  shipped 
from  Odessa  and  other  ports,  to  other  countries,  in- 
cluding America,  to  startle  one. 

"Time  was  when  not  a  Jewess  was  to  be  found  on 
the  streets;  but  now!"  He  threw  out  his  hand  with 
a  gesture  of  rage,  and  went  on.  He  averred  that  many 
steamship  officiab  combined  to  connive  at  the  traflSc, 
and  that  the  criminab  were  shielded  by  powerful  friends 
who  were  paid  for  their  protection. 

"Why,  there  are  in  thb  city  to-night,"  he  declared, 
"literally  thousands  of  women  who  have,  without  any 
fault  of  theirs,  but  ignorance,  vanity,  and  credulity, 
been  dnnft-n  into  and  condemned  to  a  life  of  vice  and 
miserv  such  as  the  mind  staggers  to  believe." 

"At  least,  if  they  are,  they  are  in  the  main  wiOiqg 
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victiins/'  I  argued.  "  There  may  be  a  few  instances  like 
the  girl  I  saw,  but  for  the  most  part  tbejr  have  done  it 
of  their  own  volition." 

Wolffert  turned  on  me  with  fire  flaming  in  his  deep 
eyes.  "Of  their  own  volition  I  What  is  their  volition? 
In  fact,  most  of  them  are  not  voluntary  accomplices. 
But  if  they  were — it  is  simple  ignorance  on  their  part, 
and  is  that  any  reason  for  their  undergoing  the  tortures 
of  the  damned  in  this  world,  not  to  mention  what  your 
Church  teaches  of  the  next  world  ?  Who  brought  them 
there — the  man  who  deceived  and  betrayed  them? 
Who  acted  on  their  weakness  and  drew  them  in? — 
their  seducers? — the  wretches  who  lure  them  to  their 
destruction? — Not  at  all!  Jail-birds  and  scoundreb 
as  they  are,  deserving  the  gallows  if  any  one  does,  which 
I  do  not  think  any  one  does — but  you  do— the  ultimate 
miscreant  is  not  even  the  Coll  McSheens  who  protect  it; 
but  Society  which  permits  it  to  go  on  unchecked  when, 
by  the  least  serious  and  sensible  effort,  it  could  pre- 
vent it." 

"How?"  I  demanded. 

"How!  By  determining  to  prevent  it  and  then 
organizing  to  do  so.  By  simply  being  honest  Has  it 
not  broken  up  the  institution  of  slavery — highway  rob- 
bery, organized  murder — except  by  itself  and  its  mem- 
bers? Of  course,  it  could  prevent  it  if  it  set  itself  to 
do  it.  But  it  is  so  steeped  in  selfishness  and  hypocrisy 
that  it  has  no  mind  to  anything  that  interferes  with  its 
pleasures." 

We  had  now  reached  John  Marvel's,  where  we  found 
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John,  just  back  from  a  visit  to  a  poor  girl  who  was  fll, 
and  his  account  only  added  fuel  to  WoUFert's  flaming 
wrath.  He  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor,  as  small 
as  it  was,  his  face  working,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  sud- 
denly he  let  a  light  in  on  his  ultimate  motive.  He 
launched  out  in  a  tirade  against  existing  social  condi- 
tions that  exceeded  anything  I  had  ever  heard.  He 
declared  that  within  hearing  of  the  most  opulent  and 
extravagant  class  the  world  had  ever  known  were  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  most  wretched;  that  the  former 
shut  their  ears  and  their  eyes  to  it,  and,  contentmg  them- 
selves with  tossing  a  few  pennies  to  a  starving  multitude, 
went  on  wallowing  like  swine  in  their  own  voluptuous- 
ness. Look  at  the  most  talked  of  young  man  in  this 
city  to-day,  the  bon  parti,  the  coveted  of  aspiring 
mothers.  He  lives  a  life  to  make  a  beast  blush.  He  is 
a  seducer  of  women,  a  denizen  of  brothels;  a  gambler 
in  the  life-blood  of  women  and  children,  a  fatted 
swine,  yet  he  b  the  courted  and  petted  of  those  who 
call  themselves  the  best  peoplel  Faugh  I  it  makes  me 
sick." 

llils  was  to  some  extent  satisfactory  to  me,  for  I  de- 
tested Canter;  but  I  wondered  if  Wolffert  did  not  have 
the  same  reason  for  disliking  him  that  I  had. 

"There  was  never  so  selfish  and  hypocritical  a 
ciety  on  earth,"  he  exclaimed,  "as  this  which  now 
ists.  In  times  past,  under  the  feudal  system,  there 
apparently  some  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
upper  classes — the  first  castle  built  made  necessary  all 
the  others — the  chief,  at  least,  protected  the  subjects 
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from  the  rapine  of  others,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
imperil  his  life;  but  now — this  I  When  they  all  claim  to 
know,  and  do  know  much,  they  sit  quiet  in  their  own 
smug  content  like  fatted  swine,  and  let  rapine,  debauch- 
ery, and  murder  go  on  as  it  never  has  gone  on  in  the 
last  three  hundred  years." 

''What  are  you  talking  about?"  I  demanded,  im- 
pressed by  his  vehemence,  but  mystified  by  his  furious 
indictment.  He  cooled  down  for  a  moment,  and  wiped 
his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  fresh  from  the  scene  of  as  brutal  a  butchery," 
he  said,  ''as  has  taken  place  within  a  thousand  years. 
Israel  is  undergoing  to-day  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  persecution  that  has  existed  since  the  dose  of 
the  crusades.  No  wonder  the  young  women  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  scoundrels  who  offer  them  an  asylum  in  a 
new  land  and  lure  them  to  their  destruction  with  gifts 
of  gold  and  words  of  peace.  And  this  is  what  Society 
does — the  virtue-boasting  Society  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury I  They  speak  of  anarchy! — ^What  they  mean  is  a 
condition  which  disturbs  the  repose  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.  There  is  anarchy  now — the  anarchy  that 
consists  of  want  of  equal  government  for  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Look  at  John  Marvel,  here,  preaching  a  gospel 
of  universal  love  and  acting  it,  too." 

"Wolffert,"  said  Marvel,  softly,  "don't  Leave  me 
out— you  know  I  do  not — jou  are  simply  blinded  by 
your  affection  for  me " 

But  Wolffert  swept  on.  "Yes,  he  does — if  any  man 
ever  does — ^he  lives  for  others — and  what  does  he  get? 
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Shunted  off  by  a  fttt,  deek,  self-aeeking  priest,  who 
speaks  smoodi  things  to  a  people  who  will  have  nothing 


Wolffert,  you  must  not,''  protested  John;  "I  can- 
not allow  you.' 

But  Wolffert  was  in  full  Ude.  With  a  gesture  he  put 
John's  protest  by.  " — ^To  preach  and  teach  the  poor 
how  to  be  patient — how  to  suffer  in  silence " 

''Now,  Leo/'  said  John,  taking  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders, "I  must  stop  you— you  are  just  tired,  excited — 
overworked.  If  they  suffer  patiently  they  are  so  much 
the  better  off— their  lot  will  be  all  the  happier  in  the 
next  world." 

Wolffert  sat  down  on  the  bed  with  a  smile.  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a  man  ?"  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  despairing  shrug.  ''  And  you  know  the  curious 
thing  is  he  believes  it" 

I  went  to  my  own  room,  feeling  still  like  the  prodigal, 
and  that  I  had  somehow  gotten  back  home.  But  I  had 
a  deeper  and  more  novel  feeling.  A  new  light  had  come 
to  me,  faintly,  but  sUIl  a  light  What  had  I  ever  done 
except  for  myself?  Here  were  two  men  equally  as  poor 
as  I,  living  the  life  of  self-denial— one  actually  by  choice, 
the  other  as  willingly  and  uncomplainingly  as  though  it 
were  by  choice,  and  both  not  only  content,  but  happj. 
Why  should  not  I  enter  the  brotherhood?  Here  was 
something  far  higher  and  nobler  than  anything  I  had 
ever  contemplated  taking  part  in.  What  was  it  that 
withheld  me  ?  Was  it,  I  questioned  myself,  that  I,  with 
no  association  whatever  in  the  town  excq>t  the  poor» 
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jet  belonged  to  the  class  that  Wolffert  crusaded  against  T 
Was  there  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  so- 
ciety ?  I  could  not  enter  freely  into  Wolffert's  riiapsody 
of  hate  for  the  oppressors,  nor  yet  into  John  Marvel's 
quiet,  deep,  and  unreasoning  love  of  Mankind.  Yet  I 
began  to  see  dimly  things  I  had  never  had  a  glinmier  of 
before. 

The  association  with  my  old  friends  made  life  a 
wholly  different  thing  for  me,  and  I  made  through  them 
many  new  friends.  They  were  very  poor  and  did  not 
count  for  much  in  the  world;  but  they  were  real  peo- 
ple, and  their  life,  simple  and  insignificant  as  it  was, 
was  real  and  without  sham.  I  found,  indeed,  that  one 
got  much  nearer  to  the  poor  than  to  the  better  class — 
their  life  was  more  natural;  small  things  matter  so 
much  more  to  them.  In  fact,  the  smallest  thing  may 
be  a  great  thing  to  a  poor  man.  Also  I  found  a  kind- 
ness and  generosity  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
the  well-to-<lo.  However  poor  and  destitute  a  man  or 
a  family  might  be  there  was  always  some  one  poorer 
and  more  destitute,  and  they  gave  with  a  generosity 
that  was  liberality,  indeed.  For  they  gave  of  their 
penury  what  was  their  living.  Whatever  the  organ- 
ized charities  may  do,  and  they  do  much,  the  poor  sup- 
port the  poor  and  they  rely  on  each  other  to  an  extent 
unknown  among  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens. 
As  the  Egyptian  always  stops  to  lift  another's  load,  so 
here  I  found  men  always  turning  in  to  lend  their  aid. 

Thus,  gradually  in  the  association  of  my  friends  who 
were  working  among  the  poor  and  helping  to  carry 
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dieir  burdens,  I  began  to  find  a  new  field  and  to  reap  in 
it  a  content  to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger.  Also 
life  began  to  take  on  for  me  a  wholly  new  significance; 
as  a  field  of  work  in  whidi  a  man  might  escape  from 
the  slavery  of  a  sdfish  convention  which  cramped  the 
soul,  into  a  larger  life  where  service  to  mankind  was  the 
same  with  service  to  God,  a  life  where  forms  were  of 
small  import  and  where  the  Christian  and  the  Jew 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  walked  hand  in  hand. 
How  much  of  my  new  feeling  was  due  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Leigh,  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  consider. 

"  Father/'  said  Eleanor,  that  evening,  "  I  have  a  poor 
man  whom  I  want  a  place  for,  and  I  must  have  it'' 

Mr.  I>eigh  smiled.  "  You  generally  do  have.  Is  this 
one  poorer  than  those  others  you  have  saddled  on  me  ?  " 

*'  Now  don't  be  a  tease.  Levity  is  not  becoming  in  a 
man  of  your  dignity.  ^Fhis  man  is  very  poor,  indeed, 
and  he  has  a  houseful  of  children — and  his  wife " 

'*I  know,"  said  Mr.  I^eigh,  throwing  up  his  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  appeal.  "I  surrender.  They  all 
have.  Wliat  can  thb  one  do  7  Butts  says  every  fore- 
man in  the  shops  is  complaining  that  we  are  filling  up 
with  a  lot  of  men  who  don't  want  to  do  anything  and 
couldn't  do  it  if  they  did." 

"  Oh !  This  man  is  a  fine  workman.  He  b  an  expert 
machinbt — has  worked  for  years  in  boiler  shops — has 
driven " 

"Why  b  he  out  of  a  job  if  he  b  such  a  universal 
paragon  T  Does  he  drink  T  Remember,  we  can't  take 
in  men  who  drink— a  bucket  of  beer  cost  us  twelve 
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thousand  dollars  last  year,  not  to  mcDtioD  the  lorn  of 
two  lives." 

"He  is  as  sober  as  a  judge/'  declared  his  dam|itar» 
solemnly. 

"What  is  it  then ?— Loaferf " 

"He  lost  his  place  where  he  lived  before  by  a  strike.'' 

"A  striker,  b  hel  Well,  please  excuse  me.  I  have 
a  plen^  of  that  sort  now  without  gmng  outside  to  diag 
them  m." 

"No— no— no— "  exclaimed  Eleanor.  "My I  How 
you  do  talkl  You  won't  give  me  a  chanoe  to  say  a 
word!" 

"  I  like  that/'  laughed  her  father.  "  Here  I  have  been 
listening  patiendy  to  a  catalogue  of  the  virtues  of  a  man 
I  never  heard  of  and  simply  asking  questioos,  and  as 
soon  as  I  put  in  a  pertinent  one,  away  you  go." 

"  Well,  listen.  You  have  heard  of  him.  Ill  tell  you 
who  he  is.  You  remember  my  tdling  jrou  of  the  poor 
family  that  was  on  the  train  last  year  when  I  came  bade 
in  Aunt  Sophia's  car  and  we  delayed  the  train  f" 

"  I  remember  something  about  it  I  never  was  sure 
as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  only  know  that  that 
paper  contained  a  most  infamous  and  lying  attack 
on  me " 

"I  know  it — it  was  simply  infamous — but  this  poor 
man  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  That  was  his  tami^, 
and  they  came  on  to  join  him  because  he  had  gotten  a 
place.  But  the  Union  turned  him  out  because  he  dkln^ 
belong  to  it,  and  then  he  wanted  to  job  the  Union,  birt 
the  walking-delegate  or  something  would  not  let  him, 
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and  now  be  has  been  out  of  work  so  kxig  tbat  diey  are 
simply  starving/' 

**  You  want  some  money,  I  suppose  ? "  Mr.  Leigh  put 
bis  band  in  bis  pocket 

''No.  I  have  helped  him»  but  he  isn't  a  beggar — he 
wants  work.  He's  the  real  thing,  Dad,  and  I  feel  ratber 
req)onsible,  because  Aunt  Sophia  turned  them  out  of 
the  house  they  had  rented  and — though  that  young 
lawyer  I  told  you  of  won  his  case  for  him  and  saved  bis 
furniture — the  litde  bit  he  had — he  has  lost  it  all  through 
the  loan-sharks  who  eat  up  the  poor.  I  tried  to  get 
Aunt  Sophia  to  make  her  man,  Gillb,  let  up  on  him, 
but  she  wouldn't  interfere." 

"That's  strange,  for  she  is  not  an  unkind  woman- 
she  is  only  hard  set  in  certain  ways  which  she  calls  her 
principles." 

>  '*  Yes,  it  was  rather  unfortunate.  You  see,  Mr.  Glave 
was  there  and  Aunt  Sophia  I — you  should  have  seen 
her." 

She  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  Mrs.  Aigand's 
discovery  of  my  identity,  and  to  take  us  both  off. 

"They  didn't  pay  the  rent,  I  suppose?" 

*'  Yes.  But  it  was  not  his  fault^ust  their  misfortune. 
His  wife's  illness  and  being  out  of  work  and  all — it  just 
piled  up  on  top  of  him.  A  man  named  Ring— some- 
thing—a  walking-delegate  whom  he  used  to  know  bade 
in  the  East,  got  down  on  him,  and  followed  him  up,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  get  in  the  Union,  he  turned  him 
down.    And.  Dad,  you've  just  got  to  give  him  a  place." 

"Wringman,  possibly,"  said  Mr.  Leigh.    "There's 
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a  man  of  that  name  b  the  dtj  who  seems  to  be 
thmg  of  a  leader.  He's  a  henchman  of  Coll  McSheen 
and  does  hb  dirty  work  for  him.  He  has  been  trjring  to 
make  trouble  for  us  for  some  tune.  Send  joar  maa 
around  to  Butts  to-^norrow,  and  111  see  what  we  eui 
do  for  him.'' 

Eleanor  ran  and  flung  her  arms  aroond  her  fathei^s 
neck.  ''OhI  DadI  If  you  only  knew  what  a  load  joa 
have  lifted  from  my  shoulders.  I  bdieve  Hea^ran  wll 
bless  you  for  this.'* 

''I  know  Butts  wQl/'  said  Ifr.  Leigh,  kissn*  liar. 
"*  How's  our  friend,  the  Marvd,  ooming  on  T" 

"Dad,  he's  a  saint  I" 

"So  I  have  heard  before/'  saM  Ifr.  Lagh.  ''Aad 
that  other  one — how  is  he  ?" 

"Which  one?" 

"  Is  there  any  other  but  the  Jew  ?  I  have  not  heaid 
of  another  reforming  saint" 

"No,  he  is  a  sinner,"  said  Eleanor,  laughing;  and 
she  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  my  episode  widi 
Pushkin,  which  she  had  learned  from  John  Marvd, 
who,  I  may  say,  had  done  me  more  than  justice  in  his 
relation  of  the  matter. 

"  So  the  count  thought  a  team  had  nm  over  him,  did 
he?" 

"  Yes,  that's  what  Mr.  Marvel  saW." 

She  related  a  brief  conversation  whidi  had  taken 
place  between  her  and  Pushkin  and  Mrs.  Aigand,  after 
I  left,  in  which  Pushkin  had  undertaken  to  expren  his 
opinion  of  me,  and  she  had  given  him  to  undefstand 
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that  she  knew  the  true  facts  in  the  matter  of  our  col- 
lision.   All  of  which  I  learned  much  later. 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  "your  new 
friend  appears  to  have  'hb  nerve  with  him/  as  you 
say." 

"Dad,  I  never  use  slang,"  said  Miss  Eleanor,  se- 
verely. "I  am  glad  you  have  promised  to  give  poor 
McNeil  a  place,  for,  if  you  had  not,  I  should  have  had 
to  take  him  into  the  house." 

Mr.  Leigh  laughed. 

"  I  am  glad,  too,  if  that  is  the  case.  The  last  one  jrou 
took  in  was  a  reformed  drunkard,  you  said,  and  you 
know  what  happened  to  him  and  also  to  my  wine«" 

"  Ye.s,  but  this  one  is  all  right." 

"Of  course  he  Is." 

There  was  joy  next  day  in  one  poor  litde  household, 
for  McNeil,  who  had  l)een  dragging  along  through  the 
streets  for  days  with  a  weight,  the  heaviest  the  poor 
have  to  l)ear,  bowing  him  down — want  of  work— came 
into  his  little  l>are  n)om  where  hb  wife  and  children 
huddled  over  an  almost  empty  stove,  with  a  new  step 
and  a  fresh  note  in  his  voice.  He  had  gotten  a  place 
and  it  meant  life  to  him  and  to  those  he  loved. 
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One  fveninf;  I  calli^i  ai  Mrs.  KaWit  to  ser  my  two 
old  ladies  of  the  bundles  and  also  Mrs.  Kale,  for  wbom 
I  liad  con<-cive<l  a  high  rt-j^ni  oii  Mxount  of  h«T  kind- 
ness to  the  former  as  well  as  to  myself,  and  tn  the  cnuno 
fif  my  visit  Mi.-w  Pansy  fptve  mr,  for  not  the  firal  lime, 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  thej  had  been  rrduccd 
from  what  they  thmij^it  affluence  to  what  she  very 
tnily  called  "stniitene<l  circumstances."  I  confess  th*t 
I  wa.1  mllifr  iHireil  by  her  relation,  which  was  giro) 
with  much  circumlocution  until  she  mentioned  ouuaUj 
tlmt  Mks  I.eij(h  hu<l  tried  to  intemt  h<rr  father  in  ihetr 
cose,  but  he  had  said  it  was  too  late  to  tie  anything. 
The  mention  nf  her  name  instantly  made  tne  alert.  If 
she  was  interested.  I  was  interested  alao.  I  bef^  to 
ask  cfuesUons,  and  soon  had  tlidr  whole  sloiy  oa  wffl 
as  she  could  give  it. 

"  Why,  it  may  or  may  not  be  too  Ule,"  I  said.  "  It  h 
certainly  very  long  a^,  and  the  chances  of  being  able 
to  ilo  anything  now  are  very  remote;  but  if  there  wu 
a  fraud,  and  it  could  be  proved,  it  would  not  be  loo  Ule 
— or,  at  least,  might  not  He." 

"Oh I     Do  you  think  that  you  could  recover  U]^ 

thing  for  usT    Mr.  McSheen  laid  noUung  couU  be 
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gotten  out  of  it,  and  we  paid  him— a  great  deal/'  she 
sighed, ''  — everything  we  had  in  the  world,  almost'' 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  but  if  there  was  a  fraud,  and  it 
could  be  proved,  it  might  not  be  too  late." 

The  name  of  McSheen  had  given  me  a  suspicion  that 
all  might  not  be  straight  Nothing  could  be  if  he  was 
connected  with  it  I  recalled  what  Wolffert  had 
told  me  of  McSheen 's  selling  out.  Moreover,  her  story 
had  unconscioi&ly  been  a  moving  one.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  hardly  used  and,  I  believed,  defrauded. 
So,  when  she  pressed  me,  and  promised  if  she  were 
ever  able  to  do  so  she  "would  reward  me  generously," 
as  if,  poor  soul,  she  could  ever  reward  any  one  save  with 
her  prayers,  I  undertook  to  look  into  the  matter  for 
them,  and  I  began  next  day. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  steps  I  took  to  reach  my  ends, 
nor  the  <lifficulties  I  encountered,  which  grew  as  I  pro- 
gressed in  my  investigation  until  they  appeared  almost 
insurmountable;  but  finally  I  struck  a  lead  which  at 
last  led  me  to  a  conviction  that  if  I  could  but  secure  the 
evidence  I  could  establish  such  a  case  of  fraud  for  my 
two  old  clients  as  would  give  promise  of  a  fair  chance 
to  recover  for  them,  at  least,  a  part  of  their  patrimony. 
The  difficulty,  or  one  of  them — for  they  were  innu- 
merable— was  that  to  establish  their  case  it  was  necea* 
sary  to  prove  that  several  men  who  had  stood  high  in 
the  public  esteem,  had  been  guilty  of  such  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  tliose  to  whom  they  stood  in  the  relatioD 
of  trustees  that  it  would  be  held  a  fraud.  I  was  aatis- 
6ed  that  had  McSheen  taken  proper  stepa  to  secure  his 
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dients'  rigbts,  be  might  haye  mooeeded  and  tmfbfotf  Aat 
be  had  been  bought  off,  but  the  dtflfeul^  was  to  piofe  it 

However,  I  determined  to  make  the  effort  to  gel  Ae 
proof  and  my  seal  was  suddenly  quickened, 

I  had  now  begun  to  watdi  for  my  young  kdy  wher* 
ever  I  went,  and  it  was  aslonishmg  bow  my  quickened 
senses  enabled  me  to  find  her  in  the  most  ciowdad 
thoroughfare,  or  in  strange  and  out<if-the-4fay  plaeei. 
It  was  almost  as  if  there  were  some  secret  power  whidi 
drew  us  together.  And  when  I  was  blessed  to  meet  liar 
the  day  was  always  one  of  sunshine  for  me,  however 
heavy  lowered  the  dim  douds. 

The  next  afternoon  our  meeting  was  so  mwripectod 
that  I  could  not  but  set  it  down  to  the  ruling  of  a  hj^Mr 
power.  I  had  gone  out  to  see  how  my  McNefl  clienli 
were  coming  on,  having  doubtless  some  latent  hope 
that  I  might  find  her  there;  but  she  had  not  been  there 
for  several  da  vs.  Thev  had  heard  of  her,  however,  for 
she  had  got  the  husband  and  fatther  a  place  and  that 
made  sunshine  in  the  wretched  little  hovel,  as  bare  as  it 
was.  I  was  touched  by  their  gratitude,  and  after  tak* 
ing  note  of  the  wretched  poverty  of  the  family,  and 
promising  that  I  would  try  to  get  the  mother  some  soft 
of  work,  I  strolled  on.  I  had  not  gone  far  ^en  I  and- 
denly  came  on  her  face  to  face.  The  smile  that  came 
into  her  eyes  must  have  brought  my  soul  into  my  hoe. 

Love  is  the  true  mimcle-worker.  It  can  change  Ae 
most  prosaic  region  into  a  scene  of  romance.  At  si^ 
of  Eleanor  I^eigh's  slim  figure  the  duU  street  saddsnly 
became  an  enchanted  land. 
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''Well,  we  appear  fatted  to  meet,"  she  said  with  a 
smile  and  intonation  that  my  heart  feasted  on  for  days. 
She  little  knew  how  assiduously  I  had  played  Fate 
during  these  past  weeks,  haunting  the  streets  near  her 
home  or  those  places  which  she  Messed  with  her  pres- 
ence. This  meeting,  however,  was  purely  accidental, 
unless  it  be  true,  as  I  sometimes  almost  incline  to  think, 
that  some  occult  power  which  we  cannot  understand 
rules  all  our  actions  and  guides  our  footsteps  toward 
those  we  love  supremely.  John  Marvel  always  called 
it  Providence. 

"Well,  may  I  not  see  you  home?"  I  asked,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  her  consent,  I  took  it  for  granted  and 
turned  back  with  her,  though  she  protested  against 
taking  me  out  of  my  way.  I  had  indeed  some  difficult 
in  not  saying  then  and  there,  '*My  way  is  where  jrou 
are." 

She  had  been  to  see  one  of  her  scholars  who  was 
sick,  "the  little  cripple,  whom  you  know,"  she  said. 
I  suddenly  began  to  think  cripples  the  most  interesting 
of  mortals.  She  gave  me,  as  we  strolled  along,  an 
account  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  her  and  her 
mother;  and  of  how  John  Marvel  had  found  out  their 
condition  and  helped  them.  Then  she  had  tried  to  help 
them  a  little,  and  had  gotten  the  mother  to  let  her  have 
the  little  giri  at  her  school. 

"Now  they  are  doing  a  little  better,"  she  said,  ''but 
you  never  saw  such  wretchedness.  The  woman  had 
given  up  everything  in  the  worid  to  try  to  save  her  hus- 
band, and  such  a  wretched  hole  as  they  lived  in  you 
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couldn't  imagine.  They  did  not  haye  a  stn^  articb  of 
furniture  in  their  room  when  I — ^when  Ifr.  liartd  fint 
found  them.  It  had  all  gone  to  the  Loan  Company-* 
they  were  starving.'* 

John  Marvel  had  a  nose  like  a  pointer  for  all  who 
were  desolate  and  oppressed.  How  he  discovered  them, 
except,  as  Eleanor  Leigh  said,  by  some  sort  of  a  sbtfa 
sense  like  that  of  the  homing  pigeon,  suipaases  mj 
comprehension.  It  is  enouj^  that  he  found  and  fii^ 
rowed  them  out.  Thus,  he  had  learned  that  a  litde 
girl,  a  child  of  a  noted  criminal,  had  been  ill-treated  bj 
the  children  at  a  public  school  and  that  her  mother  and 
herself  were  almost  starving,  and  had  hastened  at  oiiee 
to  find  her.  Like  a  hunted  animal  she  had  gone  and 
hidden  herself  In  what  was  scarcely  better  than  a  den* 
Here  John  Marvel  foun<l  her,  in  a  wretched  cdlar,  the 
mother  ill  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  and  both  starving, 
without  food  or  fire.  The  door  was  barred,  as  was 
her  heart,  and  it  was  long  before  any  answer  came  to 
the  oft-repeated  knock.  But  at  last  his  patience  was 
rewarded.  The  door  opened  a  bare  inch,  and  a  fierce 
black  eye  in  a  haggard  white  face  peered  at  him  throu^ 
the  chink. 

'•What  do  you  want?" 

"To  help  you." 

The  dcx)r  opened  slowly  and  John  Marvel  enterad 
an  abode  which  he  said  to  me  afterward  he  was  glad  far 
the  first  time  in  his  life  to  be  so  near«i{^ted  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see.  A  pallet  of  rags  lay  in  a  comer,  and  on  a 
box  crouched,  rather  than  sat,  a  little  girl  with  a  brakan 
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crutch  by  her  side,  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  newcomer 
with  a  gmce  of  *balf  bewilderment  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore John  Marvel  oouhd  get  anything  out  of  the  woman, 
but  he  held  a  key  which  at  last  unlocks  every  heart, — 
a  divine  and  penetrating  sympathy.  And  presently  the 
woman  told  him  her  story.  Her  husband  was  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice.  She  did  not  say  so,  but  only  that  he 
had  had  to  leave  the  city  because  the  police  were  after 
him.  His  friends  had  turned  against  him  and  against 
her.  She  did  not  know  where  her  husband  was,  but  be- 
lieved he  had  left  the  country,  unless,  indeed,  he  were 
dead.  She  was  waiting  to  hear  from  him,  and  mean- 
time ever}'thing  which  she  had  had  gone,  and  now, 
though  she  did  not  say  so,  they  were  starving.  To 
relieve  them  was  as  instinctive  with  John  Marvel  as  to 
breathe.  The  next  step  was  to  help  them  permanently. 
It  was  hard  to  do,  l)ecause  the  woman  was  at  bay  and 
was  as  suspicious  as  a  she-wolf,  and  the  child  was  as 
secretive  as  a  young  cub.  John  turned  to  one,  how- 
ever, who  he  l)elieved,  and  with  gtxxl  reason,  knew  how 
to  do  things  which  were  lost  to  his  dull  comprehension, 
llie  following  day  into  that  den  walked  Eleanor 
Leigh,  and  it  was  to  visit  this  woman  and  her  child  that 
she  was  going  the  morning  I  met  her  coming  down  the 
steps,  when  she  droppe<l  her  violets  on  the  sidewalk. 
It  was  a  hanl  task  which  John  Marvel  had  set  her,  for 
as  some  women  may  yield  to  women  rather  than  to 
men,  so  there  are  some  who  are  harder  to  reach  by  the 
former  than  by  the  latter,  and  the  lot  of  lied  Talman's 
wife  had  separated  her  from  her  sex  and  turned  her 
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into  a  state  irfiere  she  fdt  that  all  women  wen  againil 
her.  But  Eleanor  Lei^  was  equal  to  the  task;  haviqg 
gained  admission  through  the  open  sesame  of  John 
Marvel's  name  she  first  applied  hcnelf  to  win  the  child. 
Seating  herself  on  the  hooL  she  began  to  play  widi  Ao 
little  girl  and  to  show  her  the  tojs  she  had  broi^t,— - 
toys  which  the  diild  bad  never  seen  before.  It  was  not 
long  b^ore  the  little  thing  was  in  her  lap  and  then  the 
woman  bad  been  won.  When  Eleanor  Lei^  came 
away  everything  had  been  arranged,  and  the  fdUowing 
night  Red  Talman's  wife  and  thSA  moved  to  aaodiflr 
quarter  of  the  town,  toadean  little  room  not  far  from  Ao 
small  school  on  the  way  to  whidi  I  first  met  the  little  waif. 

"But  you  don't  go  into  sudi  places  by  yourself t 
I  said  to  her  when  she  had  told  me  dieir  story,  "yfhjt 
it  might  cost  you  your  life." 

''  Oh,  nol  No  one  is  gomg  to  trouble  me.  I  am  not 
afraid." 

''Well,  it  is  not  safe/'  I  protested.  ''I  wish  you 
wouldn't  do  it"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  vcn- 
tured  to  assume  such  an  attitude  toward  her.  ''I  don't 
care  how  brave  you  are,  it  b  not  safe." 

" OhI  I  am  not  breve  at  all.  In  fact,  I  am  an  awful 
coward.  I  am  afreid  of  mice  and  all  sudi  ferodous 
beasts— «nd  as  to  a  spider — why,  little  Miss  Muflbt 
was  a  heroine  to  me." 

'*  I  know,"  I  nodded,  watching  the  play  of  CTpifmion 
in  her  eyes  with  secret  delight 

"  But  I  am  not  afreid  of  people.  They  are  about  Ae 
only  things  I  am  not  afreid  of.    They  appear  to  me  so 
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pitiful  m  th«r  efforts.  Why  should  one  fear  them? 
Besides,  I  don't  think  about  myself  when  I  am  doing 
anything— only  about  what  I  am  doing." 

**  What  is  the  name  of  your  little  prot^^'s  father — 
the  criminal  7 ''  I  asked. 

''Talman— they  call  him 'Red  Talman.'  He's  quite 
noted,  I  believe." 

"'RedTalmanI'  Why,  he  b  one  of  the  most  noted 
criminab  in  the  country.  I  remember  reading  of  hb 
escape  some  time  ago.  He  was  in  for  a  long  term.  It 
was  said  no  prison  could  hold  him." 

"Yes,  he  has  escaped,"  she  said  demurely. 

I  once  more  began  to  protest  against  her  going  about 
such  places  by  herself  as  she  had  described,  but  she 
only  laughed  at  me  for  my  earnestness.  She  had  also 
been  to  see  the  Miss  Tippses,  she  said,  and  she  gave  an 
amusing  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  account  of 
Miss  Pansy's  brave  attempt  to  cover  up  their  poverty. 

"  It  b  hard  to  do  anything  for  them.  One  can  help 
the  Talmans;  but  it  b  almost  impossible  to  help  the 
decayed  gentlefolk.  One  has  to  be  so  careful  not  to 
appear  to  know  her  pathetic  little  deceits,  and  I  find 
myself  bowing  and  accepting  all  her  little  devices  and 
transparent  deceptions  of  how  comfortable  they  are, 
when  I  know  that  maybe  she  may  be  faint  with  hunger 
at  that  ver\'  time." 

I  wondered  if  she  knew  their  story.  But  she  suddenly 
said: 

"Tell  me  about  their  case.     I  do  trust  you  can 

.    .   tt 
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I  was  only  too  ready  to  tdl  her  anytfiiiig.  So^  aa 
we  walked  along  I  told  her  all  I  knew  or  neatly 
all. 

''Ohl  you  must  win  iti  To  think  tfiat  audi  voblMy 
can  be  committed  I  There  must  be  some  vedreasl  Who 
were  the  wretches  who  robbed  themT  They  oug^t  to 
beshownupif  they  were  m  their  gravesl  I  hate  to  know 
things  and  not  know  the  person  who  committed  tfwm." 
As  ^e  turned  to  me  widi  flashing  eyes,  I  Mt  a  great 
desire  to  tell  her  but  how  could  I  do  soT 

"Tell  me.    Do  you  know  them?" 

"Yes — some  of  them." 

"Well,  tell  me  their  names." 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  know ?"  I  hesitated. 

"Because  I  do.    Isn't  that  suflBcient?" 

I  wanted  to  say  yes,  but  still  I  hesitated. 

"Was  it  anybody— I  know?" 

-'Why " 

"I  must  know."  Her  eyes  were  on  my  face  and  I 
yielded. 

"Mr.  Argand  was  one  of  the  Directors — in  fact,  was 
the  president  of  the  road — but  I  have  no  direct  proof- 
yet." 

"  I>o  you  mean  my  aunt's  husband  ?" 

I  nodded. 

She  turned  her  face  away. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you,"  I  added. 

"  Oh !  yes,  you  ought  I  would  have  wanted  to  know 
if  it  had  been  my  father.  I  have  the  dearest  father  b 
the  world.    You  do  not  know  how  good  and  kind  he  ia» 
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and  how  generous  to  every  one.  He  has  ahnost  nuned 
himself  woridng  for  others." 

I  said  I  had  no  doubt  he  was  all  she  said;  but  my 
heart  sank  as  I  recalled  my  part  in  the  paper  I  had 
written  about  him.  I  knew  I  must  tell  her  some  time, 
but  I  hesitated  to  do  it  now.  I  began  to  talk  about 
myself,  a  subject  I  am  rather  fond  of,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion I  had  possibly  more  excuse  than  usual. 

"My  mother  also  died  when  I  was  a  child/'  she 
said,  sighing,  as  I  related  the  loss  of  mine  and  said  that 
I  was  just  beginning  to  realize  what  it  was.  It  appeared 
to  draw  us  nearer  together.  I  was  conscious  of  her 
sympathy,  and  under  its  influence  I  went  on  and  told 
her  the  i^Tetched  story  of  my  life,  my  folly  and  my 
failure,  and  my  final  resolve  to  begin  anew  and  be 
something  worth  while.  I  did  not  spare  myself  and  I 
made  no  concealments.  I  felt  her  sympathy  and  it  was 
as  sweet  to  me  as  ever  was  grace  to  a  famished  soul.  I 
had  been  so  long  alone  that  it  seemed  to  unlock  Heaven. 

"I  believe  you  will  succeed,"  she  said,  turning  and 
looking  me  in  the  face. 

A  sudden  fire  sprang  into  my  brain  and  throbbed  in 
my  heart.  "  If  you  will  say  that  to  me  and  mean  it, 
I  will." 

'*  I  do  believe  it.  Of  coucse,  I  mean  it."  She  stopped 
and  looked  me  again  full  in  the  fact*,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
to  me  to  hold  the  deptlis  of  Heiiven:  deep,  calm,  con- 
fiding, and  untroul)le<l  as  a  child's,  lliey  stirred  me 
deeply.  Why  sliould  I  not  declare  myself!  She  was, 
since  her  futlicr's  embarrassment,  of  which  I  had  read, 
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no  longer  beyond  my  readi.    Did  I  not  hold  the  ftitim 
b  fee?    Why  might  not  I  win  her? 

For  some  time  we  drifted  along,  talking  about  nodi- 
ing  of  moment,  skirting  the  shore  of  the  diaimed  un- 
known,  deep  withm  which  lay  the  mysteiy  of  that  iHbkh 
we  both  possibly  meant,  however  indefinitdy,  to  es* 
plore.  Then  we  struck  a  little  further  in;  and  b^gan 
to  exchange  experiences— first  our  eariy  impfetsioiis  of 
John  Marvel  and  Wolffert  It  was  then  that  she  told 
me  of  her  coming  to  know  John  Bfarvel  in  the  cuuatiy 
that  night  during  the  epidemic.  She  did  not  taU  of  her 
part  in  the  relief  of  the  sick;  but  it  was  mmeoeHaiy. 
John  Marvel  had  already  told  me  that  It  was  Jolm 
himself,  with  hb  wonderful  unselfishness  and  gift  of 
self-abnegation,  of  whom  she  spoke,  and  Wolffert  widi 
his  ideal  ever  kept  in  sight 

''What  turned  you  to  philanthropy?"  I  asked  with  a 
shade  of  irony  in  my  voice  more  nuiriced  than  I  had 
intended.  If  she  was  conscious  of  it  she  took  no  noUce 
of  it  beyond  saj'ing, 

"  If  you  mean  the  poor,  pitiful  little  bit  of  work  I  do 
trying  to  help  Mr.  Marvel  and  Mr.  Wolffert  among  the 
poor — John  Marvel  did,  and  Mr.  Wolffert  made  the 
duty  clear.  They  are  the  complement  of  eadi  oth«, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  if  all  men  were  like  them  there 
would  be  no  divisions." 

I  expressed  my  wonder  that  she  should  have  kepCoo, 
and  not  merely  contented  herself  with  giving  moncj  or 
helping  for  that  one  occasion.  Sudden  oonveiti 
erally  relapse. 
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"Oh I  it  was  not  any  conversion.  It  gave  life  a  new 
interest  for  me.  I  was  bored  to  death  by  the  life  I  had 
been  leading  since  I  came  out.  It  was  one  continuous 
round  of  lunches,  dinners,  parties,  dances,  aoirieSf  till 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  wooden  steed  in  a  merry-go-round, 
wound  up  and  wearing  out.  You  see  I  had ,  in  a  way. 
always  been  'out.'  I  used  to  go  about  with  my  father, 
and  sit  at  the  table  and  hear  him  and  his  friends — men 
friends — for  I  did  not  come  to  tlie  table  when  ladies 
were  there,  till  I  was  fifteen — talk  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  tliough  I  often  did  not  understand  them, 
I  used  to  ask  him  and  he  would  explain  them,  and  then 
I  read  up  and  worketl  to  try  to  amuse  him,  so  that  when 
I  really  ciime  out,  I  found  the  set  in  which  I  was  thrown 
rather  young.  It  wus  as  if  I  had  fallen  through  an 
opened  door  into  a  nurser}'.  I  was  very  priggish,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  I  wus  iM>red.  Jim  Canter  and  Milly 
McSheen  were  amusing  enough  for  a  while,  but  really 
they  were  rather  young.  I  was  fond  of  driving  and 
dancing,  but  I  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it  all  the  time, 
and  tlien  as  1  got  older " 

"IIow  old?*'  I  demandixl,  amused  at  her  idea  of  age. 

"Why,  eighte(*n.  How  old  do  you  think  I  should 
have  In^en?" 

'*()h!  I  (ion*t  know;  you  s|x>ke  as  if  you  were  as 
oKI  as  Anna  in  the  temple.     Pray  go  on." 

"\V(4I,  that's  all.  I  just  ctnild  not  .stand  it.  Aunt 
So[)hii*  was  In^nt  on  my  marrking — somebody  whom  I 
could  not  U'^ir— and  oh!  it  was  an  awful  bore.  I  looked 
around  and  saw  tlie  society  women  I  was  supposed  U> 
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copy,  and  I'd  rather  have  been  dead  than  like  that — 
eating,  clothes,  and  bridge — ^that  made  up  the  round, 
with  men  as  the  final  end  and  reward.  I  think  I  had 
hardly  taken  it  in,  till  my  eyes  were  opened  once  by  a 
man's  answer  to  a  question  as  to  who  had  been  in  the 
boxes  at  a  great  concert  which  he  had  attended  and 
enjoyed:  'Oh!  I  don't  know — the  usual  sort — ^women 
who  go  to  be  seen  with  other  women's  husbands.    The 

musical  people  were  in  the  gallery  listening.'  Next 
time  I  went  my  eyes  had  been  opened  and  I  lis- 
tened and  enjoyed  the  music.  So,  when  I  discovered 
there  were  real  men  in  the  world  doing  things,  and 
really  something  that  women  oould  do,  too,  I  found 
that  life  had  a  new  interest,  that  is  all." 

"You  know,"  she  said,  after  a  pause  in  which  she 
was  reflecting  and  I  was  watching  the  play  of  expression 
in  her  face  and  dwelling  in  delicious  reverie  on  the 
contour  of  her  soft  cheek,  "You  know,  if  I  ever 
amount  to  anything  in  this  world,  it  will  be  due  to  that 
man."    This  might  have  meant  either. 

I  thought  I  knew  of  a  better  artificer  than  even  John 
Marvel  or  Leo  Wolflfert,  to  whom  was  due  all  the  light 
that  was  shed  from  her  life,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
question  anything  she  said  of  old  John.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

We  were  dawdling  along  now  and  I  remember  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  place  somewhat 
more  striking  looking  and  better  lighted  than  those 
about  it,  something  between  a  pawnbroker's  shop  and 
a  loan-office.    The  sign  over  the  door  was  of  a  Guar- 
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Bntj  Loan  Company,  and  added  the  word  ''  Home "  to 
Guaranty.  It  caught  my  eye  and  hers  at  the  same 
moment  The  name  was  that  of  the  robber-company 
m  whicd  my  poor  client,  McNeQ,  m  his  futile  effort  to 
pay  his  rent,  had  secured  a  small  loan  by  a  chattel- 
mortgage  on  his  pitiful  little  furniture  at  something  like 
three  hundred  per  cent  The  entire  block  belonged,  as 
I  had  learned  at  the  time,  to  the  Argand  Estate,  and 
I  had  made  it  one  of  the  points  in  my  arraignment  of 
that  eleemosynary  institution  that  the  estate  harbored 
such  vampires  as  the  two  men  who  conducted  this 
scoundrelly  business  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  law.  On 
the  windows  were  painted  legends  suggesting  that  within 
all  money  needed  by  any  one  might  be  gotten,  one  might 
have  supposed,  for  nothing.  I  said,  "With  such  a  sign 
as  that  we  might  imagine  that  the  poor  need  never 
want  for  money." 

She  suddenly  flamed :  **  I  know  them.  They  are  the 
greatest  robbers  on  earth.  They  grind  the  face  of  the 
Poor  until  one  wonders  that  the  earth  does  not  open 
and  swallow  them  up  quick  They  are  the  thieves  who 
ought  to  be  in  jail  instead  of  such  criminals  as  even 
that  poor  wretch,  Talman,  as  great  a  criminal  as  he  b. 
Why,  they  robbed  his  poor  wife  of  every  stick  of  furni- 
ture she  had  on  earth,  under  guise  of  a  loan,  and  turned 
her  out  in  the  snow  with  her  crippled  child.  She  was 
afraid  to  apply  to  any  one  for  redress,  and  they  knew  it 
And  if  it  had  not  been  for  John  Marvel,  they  would 
have  starved  or  have  frozen  to  death.'' 

"For  John  Marvel  and  you,"  I  interjected. 
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"No — only  him.  What  I  did  was  nothing — ^less  than 
nothing.  He  found  them,  with  that  wonderful  sixth 
sense  of  his.  It  is  his  heart.  And  he  gets  no  credit  for 
anything — even  from  you.  Oh  I  sometimes  I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  would  like  to  go  to  him  once  and  just  tell  him 
what  I  truly  think  of  him." 

''Why  don't  you,  then r" 

"Because — I  cannot  But  if  I  were  you,  I  would. 
He  would  not — want  me  to  do  it  I  But  some  day 
I  am  going  to  Dr.  Capon  and  tell  him — tell  him  the 
truth." 

She  turned,  facing  me,  and  stood  with  clenched 
hands,  uplifted  face,  and  flashing  eyes — breasting  the 
wind  which,  at  the  moment,  blew  her  skirts  behind 
her,  and  as  she  poured  forth  her  challenge,  she  ap- 
peared to  me  almost  like  some  animate  statue  of 
victory. 

"Do  you  know — I  think  Mr.  Marvel  and  Mr.  Wolf- 
fert  are  almost  the  most  Christian  men  I  ever  saw;  and 
their  life  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  ever  knew." 

"Why,  Wolflfert  is  a  Jew — ^he  is  not  a  Christian  at 
all." 

"He  is — I  only  wish  I  were  half  as  good  a  one,"  she 
said.  "  I  do  not  care  what  he  calls  himself,  he  is.  Why, 
think  of  him  beside  Doctor — ^beside  some  of  those  who 
set  up  to  be  burning  and  shining  lightsl" 

"Well,  I  will  agree  to  that."  In  fact,  I  agreed  with 
everything  she  had  said,  though  I  confess  to  a  pang  of 
jealousy  at  such  unstinted  praise,  as  just  as  I  thought 
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it  And  I  began  in  my  sdfiahness  to  wish  I  were  more 
like  either  of  her  two  modeb.  As  we  stood  in  the  wan- 
ing light — for  we  were  almost  standing,  we  moved  so 
slowly — my  resolution  took  form. 

It  was  not  a  propitious  place  for  what  I  suddenly 
resolved  to  do.  It  was  certainly  not  a  romantic  spot 
For  it  was  in  the  centre,  the  very  heart,  of  a  mean 
shopping  dbtrict,  a  region  of  small  shops  and  poor 
houses,  and  the  autumn  wind  had  risen  with  an  edge 
on  it  and  laden  with  dust,  which  made  the  thinlyjclad 
poor  quicken  their  steps  as  they  passed  along  and  tiy 
to  shrink  closer  within  their  threadbare  raiment  The 
lights  which  were  beginning  to  appear  only  added  to 
the  appearance  of  squalor  about  us.  But  like  the  soft 
Gallius  I  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  I  saw  only  the 
girl  beside  me,  whose  awakened  soul  seemed  to  me 
even  more  b^iutiful  than  her  l)eautiful  frame.  And  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  we  might  have  been  in  Paradise 
or  in  a  desert. 

I  recall  the  scene  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  very 
softness  in  her  face,  the  delicacy  of  her  contour;  the 
movement  of  her  soft  hair  on  her  blue-veined  white 
temple  and  her  round  neck  as  a  ^ntle  breath  of  air 
stirred  it;  the  dreamy  depths  of  her  eyes  as  the  smile 
faded  in  them  and  she  relapsed  into  a  reverie.  An  im- 
pulse s<*izo<l  me  and  I  cast  prudence,  wisilom,  reason^ 
all  to  th<»  winds  and  ^ve  the  rein  to  my  heart 

**(\>iiH»  hrre."  I  tcK)k  her  arm  and  drew  her  a  few 
steps  iM'voiid  to  when*  there  was  a  vacant  house.  "Sit 
down  here  a  moment."    I  spread  my  handkerchief  on 
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the  dusty  steps,  and  she  sat  down,  smiling  after  her 
little  outbreak. 

Leaning  over  her,  I  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  lifted 
it  to  my  breast,  clasping  it  very  tight. 

"Look  at  me — "  She  had  already  looked  in  vague 
wonder,  her  eyes  wide  open,  banning  the  question 
which  her  lips  were  parting  to  frame.  "Don't  say  that 
to  me — that  about  your  belief  in  me — ^unless  you  mean 
it  all — all.  I  love  you  and  I  mean  to  succeed  for  you — 
with  you.    I  mean  to  marry  you — some  day." 

The  look  in  her  eyes  changed,  but  for  a  second  they 
did  not  leave  my  face.    My  eyes  were  holding  them. 

"Oh! — ^What?"  she  gasped,  whQe  her  hand  went 
up  to  her  throat. 

Then  she  firmly,  but  as  I  afterward  recalled,  slowly 
withdrew  her  hand  from  my  grasp,  which  made  no 
attempt  to  detain  it. 

"Are  you  crazy?"  she  gasped.  And  I  truly  believe 
she  thought  I  was. 

"Yes — no — I  don't  know.  K  I  am,  my  insanity 
b^ins  and  ends  only  in  you.  I  know  only  one  thing — 
that  I  love  you  and  that  some  day — some  day,  I  am 
going  to  marry  you,  though  the  whole  world  and  your- 
self oppose  me." 

She  stood  up. 

"But,  ohi  why  did  you  say  that?" 

"Because  it  is  true."  , 

"We  were  such  good  friends." 

"We  never  were — I  never  was — for  a  moment" 

"You  were." 
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"NcTcr." 

"We  were  just  beginning  to  understand  each  other, 
to  be  such  good  friends,  and  now  you  have  ended  it  all/' 

"That  cannot  be  ended  which  never  had  a  begin- 
ning. I  don't  want  your  friendship;  I  want  your  love 
and  I  will  have  it." 

"No,  I  cannot.    Oh!  why  did  you?  I  must  be  going." 

"Why?  Sit  down." 

"  No,  I  cannot.    Good-by." 

"Good-by." 

She  hesitated,  and  then  without  looking,  held  out 
her  hand.    "  Good-by." 

I  took  her  hand  and  thb  time  kissed  it,  as  I  remem- 
ber, almost  fiercely.  She  tried  to  stop  me,  but  I  held  it 
fimilv. 

"You  must  not  do  that;  you  have  no  right"  She 
was  standing  ver\'  straight  now. 

"I  took  the  right." 

"Promise  me  you  will  never  say  that  again." 

"WTiat?" 

"What  vou  said  at  first." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  have  been  saying 
the  same  thing  all  the  time — ever  since  I  knew  you — 
ever  since  I  was  lx>m — that  I  love  you." 

"You  must  never  say  that  again — promise  me  before 
I  go." 

"  I  promisi*  yuu,"  I  said  slowly,  "  that  I  will  say  it  as 
long  as  I  live." 

She  ap[)eare<l  to  let  herself  drift  for  a  half  aeooDd, 
then  she  gave  a  little  catch  at  herself. 
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"No,  really,  you  must  not — I  cannot  allow  you. 
I  have  no  right  to  let  you.  I  must  go,  and  if  you  are 
a  friend  of  mine,  you  will  never " 

"Listen  to  me,"  I  interrupted  firmly.  "I  have  not 
asked  you  for  anything;  I  have  not  asked  your  per- 
mission ;  I  am  not  a  friend  of  yours  and  I  shall  never 
be  that.  I  don't  want  to  be  your  friend.  I  love  you, 
and  I  am  going  to  win  your  love.  Now  you  can  go 
Come  on." 

We  walked  on  and  I  saw  her  safely  home.  We  talked 
about  everything  and  I  told  her  much  of  myself.  But 
she  was  plainly  thinking  not  about  what  I  was  saying 
then,  but  what  I  had  said  on  the  dusty  steps.  When 
we  reached  her  home,  I  saved  her  embarrassment 
I  held  out  my  hand  and  said,  "Grood-by,  I  love  you." 

No  woman  can  quite  let  a  man  go,  at  least,  no  woman 
with  a  woman's  coquetry  can.  After  I  had  turned 
away,  what  must  Eleanor  Leigh  do  but  say  demurely, 
"I  hope  you  will  win  your  case."  I  turned  back,  of 
course.  "I  will,"  I  said,  "in  both  courts."  Then  I 
strode  away.  I  went  home  feeling  somewhat  as  a  man 
might  who,  after  shipwreck,  had  reached  an  unknown 
shore.  I  was  in  a  new  land  and  knew  not  where  I  stood 
or  how;  or  whether  the  issue  would  be  life  or  death. 
I  only  knew  that  I  had  passed  a  crisb  in  my  life  and 
whatever  came  I  must  meet  it.  I  was  strangely  happy, 
yet  I  had  had  no  word  of  encouragement 

To  have  declared  one's  love  has  this  in  it,  that  hence- 
forth the  one  you  love  can  never  be  wholly  indifferent 
to  you.    I  went  home  feeling  that  I  ^^MSQluml  a  new 
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to  Eleanor  Leigh  and  that  somehow  I  had  a 
right  to  her  whether  she  consented  or  not  My  love  for 
her,  as  ardent  as  it  had  been  before,  had  suddenly 
deepened.  It  had,  in  a  way,  also  become  purer.  I  went 
over  and  over  and  dwelt  on  every  word  she  had  ever 
uttered  to  me,  every  gentle  look  I  had  ever  seen  her 
give,  every  tender  expression  that  had  illumined  her 
face  or  softened  her  eyes,  and  I  found  myself  thinking  of 
her  character  as  I  had  never  done  before.  I  planned 
how  I  should  meet  her  next  and  tried  to  fancy  how  she 
would  look  and  what  she  would  say.  I  wondered 
vaguely  what  she  would  think  of  me  when  she  reached 
her  room  and  thought  over  what  I  had  said.  But  I 
soon  left  this  realm  of  vague  conjecture  for  the  cleariy 
defined  elysium  of  my  own  love.  Had  I  known  what 
I  learned  only  a  long  time  afterward — how  she  acted 
and  what  she  thought  of  on  reaching  home,  I  might 
have  been  somewhat  consoled  though  still  mystified. 
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It  is  astonishing  what  a  motive  power  love  is.  With 
Eleanor  Leigh  in  my  heart,  I  went  to  work  on  my 
Tipps  case  with  fury. 

When  I  applied  at  the  offices  of  the  P.  D.  &  B.  D. 
and  asked  to  be  shown  the  books  of  the  old  company 
which  had  been  reorganized  and  absorbed,  I  was  met 
first  by  the  polite  assurance  that  there  never  was  such 
a  road  as  I  mentioned,  then  that  it  had  been  wound  up 
long  ago  and  reorganized.  Next,  as  I  appeared  some- 
what firm,  I  was  informed  that  the  books  had  been 
burned  up  in  a  great  fire,  spoken  of  as  Caleb  Balderstone 
used  to  speak  of  the  RavensWood  fire,  as  "the  fire." 
This  would  have  been  an  irremediable  loss,  but  for  the 
fact  that  I  knew  that  there  had  been  no  fire  since  the 
reorganization  of  the  company.  I  stated  this  fact  with 
more  positiveness  than  was  usually  employed  in  those 
offices  and  announced  that  unless  those  books  were 
produced  without  further  delay  or  misrepresentation, 
I  would  file  a  bill  at  once  which  would  open  the  eyes  of 
a  number  of  persons.  This  procured  for  me  an  inter- 
view with  an  official  of  the  vice-presidential  rank — my 
first  real  advance.  This  proved  to  be  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Gillis,  the  agent  of  the  Argand  Estate.  When 
I  entered  he  wore  an  expression  of  sweet  content  as  of 
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a  cat  about  lo  swallow  a  mouse.  It  was  eyident  that 
be  meant  to  have  his  revenge  on  me  now.  After  stating 
my  object  in  calling,  with  so  much  circumstantiality 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Gillis,  briefly  but  firmly,  that  those  books  were 
not  accessible,  that  they  were  "  private  property  and  not 
open  to  the  public." 

Stillman  GillLs  was  a  wiry,  clear-eyed,  firm-mouthed» 
middle-sized  man  of  alx>ut  middle  age  as  older  men 
regard  it.  He  had  a  pleasant  address,  perfect  self- 
assurance,  and  a  certain  cool  impudence  in  his  manner 
which  I  have  often  oliserved  in  the  high  officials  of  large 
corporations.  He  had,  I  knew,  lieen  the  private  secre- 
tary and  confidential  man  of  Mr.  David  Argand. 

**I  am  aware  that  the  l)ooks  are  private  property/* 
I  said,  ''but  it  hup[)eas  that  I  am  myself  one  of  the 
owners — I  represent  two  very  considerable  owners  of 
the  stock  of  the  old  company." 

He  shook  his  heml  pleasantly.  '*Hiat  makes  no 
difference." 

I  could  not  help  thinking;  of  the  turnkey  at  the  jail. 
It  was  iasolence,  but  only  of  a  different  .sort. 

"  You  mean  to  sav  tliat  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
or  not  I  am  a  strK'kholder  when  I  demand  to  see  the 
books  of  the  company  in  which  I  hold  my  interest?" 

**N«)l  the  slijjhtCNt/'  he  admitted. 

**I  sup|>o^»  y«)a  have  coitsulte*!  counsel  as  to  this?** 

"Oh!  vos;   but  it  was  not  necessarv." 

"Well I  you  have  the  books?" 

"Oh:  vis." 
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"Because  some  of  your  people  told  me  that  they  had 
been  burnt  up  in  a  fire." 

"Did  they  tell  you  that?"  he  smilingly  asked. 
"They  did  that  to  save  you  trouble." 

"Considerate  in  them." 

"  Of  course,  we  have  the  books — in  our  vaults." 

"Buried?"  I  hazarded. 

He  nodded.  "Beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection." 
He  took  up  his  pen  to  show  that  the  interview  was  ended; 
and  I  took  up  my  hat 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  who  your  counsel  is  that 
you  consulted  in  these  matters?  I  might  prevail  on 
him  to  change  his  mind." 

"Oh!  no.  Mr.  Collis  McSheen  is  our  counsel — one 
of  them." 

" Has  he  specifically  given  you  this  advice?" 

"He  has."  He  turned  to  his  stenographer.  ''Take 
this  letter." 

"So — o."  I  reflected  a  moment  and  then  tilted  back 
my  chair. 

"Mr.  Gillis — one  moment  more  of  your  valuable 
time,  and  I  will  relieve  you." 

"Well?"  He  turned  back  to  me  with  a  sudden 
spark  in  his  gray  eye.  "Really,  I  have  no  more  time  to 
give  you." 

"  Just  a  moment.  You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  you 
are  giving  me  time.  I  have  been  giving  you  time.  The 
next  time  we  meet,  you  will  be  a  witness  in  court  under 
subpoena  and  I  will  examine  you." 

"Examine  me?    As  to  what,  pray?"    His  face  had 
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grown  suddenly  dark  and  his  insolence  had  turned  to 
anger. 

"As  to  what  you  know  of  the  fraud  that  was  peipe* 
trated  on  the  heirs  of  a  certain  Colonel  Tipps  who  buflt 
and  once  largely  owned  the  road  I  have  spoken  of." 

"  Fraud,  sir!    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  As  to  what  you  know — if  anything — of  the  arrmnge- 
ment  by  which  a  certain  Collis  McSheen  sold  out  his 
clients,  the  said  heirs  of  the  said  Colonel  Tipps,  to 
a  certain  Mr.  Argand,  whose  private  secretary  you 
then  were;  and  whose  retained  counsel  he  then  be- 


came." 


••What!" 

His  affected  coolness  was  all  gone.  His  countenance 
was  black  with  a  storm  of  passion,  where  wonder, 
astonishment,  rage,  all  played  their  part,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  a  tnu'c  of  dismay  as  well. 

"What  do  vou  mean,  sir!  What  do  I  know  of  the— 
the  fraud — tlie  arrangements,  if  there  ever  were  any 
such  arrangements  as  those  you  speak  of?" 

I  was  tlu'  iiisolent  one  now.    I  lx)wcil. 

"That  is  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  in  court* 
You  have  the  IkkiIv-s.  and  you  will  bring  them  with  you 
when  ynu  come,  nmlrr  a  s\Jff)(rtia  duces  tecum.  Good* 
clav.**      I  w:ilkc<l  Diit. 

.\s  I  appHKieheii  my  oflieo,  I  saw  Collis  McSheen 
bohing  nut  of  the  dtMir  and  down  the  street,  his  face  aa 
black  as  a  thiiiider-elond.  He  was  in  such  a  hurry  that 
he  did  not  m-i*  me.  thoui;h  he  nearly  ran  over  me.  He 
had  evidently  lH*t*n  .summoniMl  by  telephone. 
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I  was  working  on  my  bill  a  few  days  later  when  to  my 
surprise  Peck  walked  into  my  office.  I  knew  instantly 
that  there  was  mischief  afoot  He  looked  unusually 
smug.  He  had  just  arrived  that  morning,  he  said 
Mr.  Poole  had  some  important  interests  in  a  railway 
property  which  required  looking  after,  and  he  had  come 
on  to  see  about  them.  There  was  not  much  to  do,  as 
the  road  was  being  capitally  managed;  but  they  thought 
best  to  have  some  one  on  the  ground  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  property,  and  remembering  our  old  friendship,  he 
had  suggested  that  I  be  retained  to  represent  Mr.  Poole, 
if  anything  should  at  any  time  arise,  and  Mr.  Poole 
had,  of  course,  acted  on  his  advice.  Mr.  Poole  had  in 
fact,  always  been  such  a  friend  of  mine,  etc.  The 
trouble  with  Peck  was  that  he  always  played  a  trump 
even  when  it  was  not  necessary. 

I  expressed  my  sense  of  obligation  to  both  him  and 
Mr.  Poole,  but  in  my  heart  could  not  help  recalling  the 
chances  Mr.  Poole  had  thrown  away  to  help  me  in  the 
past. 

*'What  sort  of  interests  are  they?"  I  inquired. 

"  Railway  interests.  He  has  both  stocks  and  bonds — 
second  mortgage  bonds.  But  they  are  as  good  as  gold 
— pay  dividends  straight  along.  The  railway  has  never 
failed  to  increase  its  net  earnings  every  year  for  ten 
years,  and  is  a  very  important  link  in  a  transcontinental 
line." 

"What  raflway  did  you  say  it  was?"  I  inquired,  for 
I  had  observed  that  he  had  not  mentioned  the  line. 

"OhI  ah!  theP.  D.  &  B.  D." 
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"Oh!  Well,  the  fact  is,  Peck,  I  don*t  know  that  I 
could  represent  Mr.  Poole  in  any  litigation  connected 
with  that  road." 

"Oh!  it  is  not  litigation,  my  dear  fellow.  You'd  as 
wdl  talk  about  litigation  over  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  is  to  represent  him  as  a  sort  of  regular ** 

"I  know,"  I  cut  him  short,  "but  I  think  there  will 
be  some  litigation.  The  fact  is,  I  have  a  claim  against 
that  road." 

"A  claim  against  the  P.  D.  &  B.  I).!  For  damages, 
I  suppose?" 

"No.  To  upset  the  reorganization  that  took 
place " 

Peck  burst  out  laughing.  "To  upset  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  that  road  which  took  place  ten — twenty —  How 
many  years  ago  was  it  ?  You'd  better  try  to  upset  the 
government  of  the  United  States." 

-'Oh!    No " 

"Come  now.  Don't  be  Quixotic.  I've  come  here  lo 
give  you  a  good  case  that  may  be  the  lieginning  of  a 
great  practice  for  you.  Why  you  may  liecome  general 
counsel." 

"  I  thought  Mr.  McSheen  was  general  counsel  T  You 
said  so,  I  rememl)er,  when  you  were  here  l>efore." 

"Why,  ah!  yes.  He  is  in  a  way.  You  would,  of 
course,  be — in  a  way,  his — ah- 


"  Peck,"  I  said,  and  I  kept  my  eye  on  him  blandly. 
"Have  you  seen  Mr.  McSheen  since  your  arrival T" 

"Why,  yrs,  I  have.     I  had  to  see  him,  of  course, 
because  he  Ls,  as  I  told  you,  the  general  counsel         " 
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'In  a  way?"  I  interpolated. 

**  Yes.  And  of  course  I  had  to  see  him.  It  would  not 
have  been  quite  professional  if  I  had  not." 

"And  he  assents  to  your  proposition?" 

*'Ohl  yes,  entirely.  In  fact,  he — "  He  paused  and 
then  added,  "  b  entirely  satisfied.  He  says  you  are  an 
excellent  lawyer." 

"Much  obliged  to  him.  I  beat  him  in  the  only  case 
I  ever  had  against  him." 

"What  was  that?" 

"Oh,  a  small  case  against  the  Argand  Elstate." 

"Ohl  Well  now,  Glave,  don't  be  Quixotic.  Here  is 
the  chance  of  your  life.  All  the  big  people — the  Argand 
Estate,  Mr.  Leigh,  Mr.  McSheen,  Mr.  Canter.  Why, 
it  may  lead  you — no  one  can  tell  where!" 

"  That  is  true,"  I  said,  quietly.  Then  quite  as  quietly 
I  asked:  "Did  Mr.  McSheen  send  for  you  to  come  on 
here?" 

"Did  Mr.  McSheen  send  for  me  to  come  on  here? 
Why,  no.  Of  course,  he  did  not.  I  came  on  to  look 
after  Mr.  Poole's  interest." 

"And  to  employ  me  to  represent  him?" 

"Yes." 

"And  to  give  up  my  clients  as  McSheen  did?" 

"\VhatI" 

"Peck,  tell  Mr.  McSheen  that  neither  my  dog  nor 
myself  is  for  sale." 

"What I    I — I  don't  understand,"  stammered  Peek. 

"Well,  maybe  so.  But  you  give  McSheen  themes- 
sage.    He  will  understand  it.    And  now  I  will  explain 
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it  to  you,  90  you  may  understand."  I  explained  briefly 
to  him  my  connection  with  the  matter  and  my  proposed 
line  of  action;  and  he  naturally  endeavored  to  satisfy 
me  as  to  the  absolute  futility  of  such  a  course  as  I  pro- 
posed. 

"Why,  consider,"  he  said,  "the  people  you  will  have 
to  contend  with — the  idea  that  you  can  prove  fraud 
again^st  such  persons  as  Mr.  I^igh,  the  Argands,  Mr. 
McShecn." 

"I  don't  expect  to  prove  fraud  on  Mr.  I-<eigh,"  I 
quickly  interposetl. 

*•  You  will  have  to  sue  him.    He  is  a  director." 

"I  know  it.  But  he  came  in  after  the  transaction 
was  coinplrti^l  and  I  iK^lieve  knew  notliing  about  it, 
ami  he  h;is  l«»ft  the  (lin^cttirj*.  But  why  are  you  so  in- 
tercstiil  ill  Mr.  IxM^h?  His  interp.sts  in  the  street-car 
lines  are  diriK-lly  op|M>si*(l  to  Mr.  Poole's?" 

*•  I  am  not  interesic*<l  in  Mr.  Ix'igh,  hut  in  you.  ^Vhy, 
do  you  imagine  any  jud^  in  this  city  would  even  con- 
si<Ier  a  hill  char^in^  fniud  against  such  persons  as  those 
I  have  nientione<l?  For  I  tell  vou  thev  will  not.  You 
will  just  make  a  lot  of  eiieniirs  and  have  your  trouble 
for  your  jKiiiis." 

'MVrhaps  so — hut  I\rk.  you  have  not  mentioned  all 
thr  [Mf  iplf  I  shall  have  to  sue." 

"  \Vli«i  do  vou  mean  ?    I  have  onlv  mentioned  one  or 

A.  •» 

two. 

-Mr.  INmiIp." 
IN'f'k's  roiiiiti'iiaiHV  fril. 

"Mr.  I\h,I.!    What  did  he  have  to  do  with  it?" 
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"He  was  one  of  them — one  of  those  who  engineered 
the  reorganization — ^and  swin —  engineered  the  heirs  of 
Colonel  Tipps  and  some  others  out  of  their  interest 
Well,  give  my  message  to  Mr,  McSheen,"  I  said,  rising, 
for  Peck's  duplicity  came  over  me  like  a  wave.  "You 
may  understand  it  better  now.  Neither  my  dog  nor 
I  is  for  sale.    Peck,  you  ought  to  know  me  better." 

Peck  left  with  that  look  on  his  face  that  used  to 
annoy  me  so  at  college — something  that  I  can  best 
describe  as  a  mechanical  simper.  It  had  no  warmth 
in  it  and  was  the  twilight  between  indifference  and 
hate. 

Peck  evidently  conveyed  my  message. 

While  I  worked  on  my  case,  Mr.  McSheen  was  not 
idle.  Not  long  after,  I  was  walking  along  a  narrow, 
dark  street  on  my  way  home  from  my  office  late  one 
night  when  I  was  struck  by  Dix's  conduct  It  was  very 
strange.  Instead  of  trotting  along  zigzag  going  from 
comer  to  comer  and  inspecting  alleyways  for  chance 
cats  to  enliven  life,  as  he  usually  did  at  night  when  the 
streets  were  fairly  empty,  he  kept  close  at  my  heels,  now 
and  then  actually  rubbing  against  my  knee  as  he  walked, 
as  he  did  in  the  crowded  section  when  I  took  him  along. 
And  once  or  twice  he  stopped  and,  half  turning  his  head, 
gave  a  low,  deep  growl,  a  sure  signal  of  his  rising  anger. 
I  turned  and  gazed  around,  but  seeing  no  cause  for  his 
wrath,  concluded  that  a  dog  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighl>orhood,  whom  he  detected  though  I  could  not 
see  him.  I  was  aware  afterward  that  I  had  seen  two 
men  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  that  they 
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crossed  over  to  my  side  near  the  comer  ahead  of  me; 
but  I  took  no  notice  of  them.  I  had  a  pleasanter  sub- 
feet  of  thought  as  I  strolled  along.  I  was  thinking  of 
Eleanor  Leigh  and  building  air  castles  in  whidi  she 
was  always  the  chatelaine. 

Dix's  low  growl  fell  on  my  ear,  but  I  paid  no  heed. 
The  next  second — it  was  always  a  litde  confused  in  my 
mind,  the  blow  came  so  quickly — I  was  conscious  of  a 
man — or  two  men,  springing  from  l>ehind  something 
just  at  my  side  and  of  Dix's  launching  himself  at 
them  witl)  a  burst  of  rage,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
something  happened  to  me — I  did  not  know  what 
A  myriad  stars  darted  before  my  eyes  and  I  felt  a  violent 
pain  in  my  shoulder.  I  staggered  and  fell  to  my  knees; 
but  sprang  up  again  under  a  feeling  that  I  must  help 
Dix,  who  seemed  to  have  been  seized  by  one  of  the  men 
in  his  arms,  a  stout  stumpy  fellow,  while  the  other  was 
attempting  to  kill  him  with  a  bludgeon  which  he  car- 
ried. I  flung  myself  on  the  latter,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  throat  Ixire  him  back  against  the  wall,  when  he 
suddenly  twisted  loose  and  t(x>k  to  his  heels.  Tlien  I 
turned  on  the  other  who,  I  diought,  was  trying  to  cany 
Dix  off.  I  found,  however,  that  instead  he  was  making 
a  fight  for  his  life.  At  the  moment  he  dropped  a  pistol 
which  he  was  drawing  and  I  sprang  for  it  and  got  it 
Dix  had  leaped  straight  for  his  throat  and,  having  made 
good  his  hold,  had  hung  on  and  the  man  was  already 
nearly  strangled.  "  For  (mVh  sake,  take  him  off.  Kill 
him.  Tni  choking/'  lie  gasped  as  with  weakening 
hands  he  tore  at  the  dog's  massive  shoulders.     ^Tm 
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choking/'    And  at  that  moment  he  staggered,  stumbled, 
and  sank  to  his  knees  with  a  groan. 

Fearing  that  he  would  be  killed  on  the  spot,  though 
I  was  sick  and  dizzy  from  the  blow,  I  seized  Dix  by  the 
throat  and  with  a  strong  wrench  of  his  windpipe  at  the 
same  time  that  I  gave  him  an  order,  I  broke  his  hold. 
And  fortunately  for  the  ruffian,  his  heavy  coat  collar 
had  partially  saved  his  throat 

The  wretch  staggered  to  his  feet  with  an  oath  and 
supported  himself  against  the  wall  while  I  pacified 
Dix,  who  was  licking  his  chops,  his  hair  still  up  on  his 
back,  his  eyes  still  on  his  enemy. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  I  asked,  for,  though  still  dizzy,  the 
need  to  ilct  had  brought  my  senses  back. 

"What  business  is  that  of  yours?"  he  demanded 
brutally.    "Wait  a  minute.    I'll  kiU  that  d d  dog." 

The  reply  to  my  inquiry  was  so  brutal  that  my  anger 
rose. 

"You  drunken  beast!  Say  a  word  and  I'll  give  you 
to  him  again  and  let  him  worry  you  like  a  rat.  You 
see  him  I  Keep  back,  Dix  I "  for  the  dog,  recognizing  my 
anger,  had  advanced  a  little  and  flattened  himself  to 
spring  on  the  least  provocation. 

"I  didn't  mean  no  offence,"  the  fellow  growled. 
"  But  I  don't  like  a  d d  dog  to  be  jumpin'  at  me." 

"You  don'tl  What  did  you  mean  by  trying  to  mur- 
der me?" 

"  I  didn't  try  to  murder  you." 

"You  did.  I  have  no  money — ^not  a  cent  Fm  as 
poor  as  you  are." 
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"  I  wa'n*t  after  no  money." 

"What  then?  What  had  I  ever  done  to  jou  that 
you  should  be  after  me?" 

"I  waVtafteryou." 

"You  were.  You  tried  to  kill  me.  You've  cut  my 
head  open  and  no  thanks  to  you  that  you  didn't 


me. 


"  T  wa'n't  me.  T  was  that  other  fellow,  the  skunk 
that  runned  away  and  left  me." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"  I  don'  know.    I  never  seen  him  before." 

"\Vhat  are  you  lyinfi^  to  me  for?  What's  his  name 
and  why  was  he  after  me  ?  Tell  me  and  I'll  let  you  go 
—otherwise — I'll  give  you  to  the  police." 

"I'll  tell  you  this — he's  a  friend  of  a  man  you  know/' 

"Of  a  man  I  know?    \Vho?" 

"He's  a  big  man,  too." 

"A  big  man!  I>o  you  mean —  You  don't  mean 
CollMcSheen?" 

"I  didn't  tell  you,  did  I?  You  can  swear  to  that 
Now  give  me  five  dollars  and  let  me  go." 

"  I  haven't  any  money  at  all,  but  I'll  take  you  to  a 
doctor  and  get  your  wound  dressed.  I  have  to  go  to 
one,  too." 

**I  don'  want  no  doctor — I'm  all  right" 

'*  No,  I  won't  give  you  up,"  I  said,  "if  you'll  tell  me 
the  tnith.  I'm  not  after  you.  If  I'd  wanted  to  give 
you  up,  I'd  have  firfnl  this  pistol  and  brought  the  police. 
G>me  on.  But  don't  tr}*  to  run  off  or  I'll  let  you  have 
it" 
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He  came  along,  at  first  surlily  enough;  but  presently 
he  appeared  to  get  in  a  better  temper,  at  least  with  me, 
and  turned  his  abuse  on  his  pal  for  deserting  him.  He 
declared  that  he  had  not  meant  to  do  me  any  harm,  in 
fact,  that  he  had  only  met  the  other  man  accidentally 
and  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  do,  etc. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  my  friend  Dr.  Traumer 
at  home,  and  he  looked  after  the  wound  in  the  scoun- 
drel's throat  and  then  took  a  look  at  my  hurt 

"You  had  a  close  graze,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  think 
it  is  anything  more  serious  than  a  bad  scrape  on  your 
head,  and  a  laceration  and  bruise  on  the  shoulder.*' 

While  he  was  working  on  the  footpad  I  telephoned 
Langton,  got  hold  of  him  and  asked  him  to  come  there, 
which  he  said  he  would  do  at  once.  Just  as  the  doctor 
was  through  with  me,  Langton  walked  in.  I  never  saw 
so  surprised  an  expression  on  his  face  as  that  when  his 
eyes  fell  on  my  thug.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  knew  him. 
But  as  usual  he  said  nothing.  The  thug,  too,  evidently 
knew  he  was  an  o£Scer;  for  he  gave  me  one  swift  glance 
of  fear.    I,  however,  allayed  his  suspicion. 

"It's  all  right,"  I  said,  "if  you  tell  me  the  truth. 
Who  is  he?"  I  asked  Langton.    He  smiled. 

"  Red  Talman.    What've  you  been  up  to  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Nothin'." 

"  I  brought  him  here  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  and 
he's  going  directly.    I  have  promised  him." 

He  nodded. 

"Coll  McSheen  put  him  on  to  a  little  job  and  he 
bungled  it,  that's  all." 
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Langton  actually  looked  pleased;  but  I  oould  not 
tell  whether  it  was  because  his  warning  had  been  Teri- 
fied  or  because  I  had  escaped. 

"T  was  that  other  skunk/'  muttered  Tahnan 
sullenly. 

"Who?    Dutch?" 

The  footpad  coughed.    "Don*  know  who  't  was." 

"You  don't?    You  don't  know  who  I  am  either?" 

The  man  gave  him  a  keen  look  of  inspection,  but  he 
evidently  did  not  know  him.  Langton  leaned  over 
and  dropped  his  voice.  "Did  you  ever  know — ?"  I 
could  not  catch  the  name.  But  the  thug's  eyes  popped 
and  he  turned  white  under  his  dirt. 

"  I  didn't  have  nothin'  't  all  to  do  with  it.  I  was  in 
Canady/'  he  faltered. 

Langton 's  eyes  suddenly  snapped.  "I  know  where 
you  were.  This  gentleman's  a  friend  of  mine/'  he  said. 
"  He  saved  my  life  once,  and  if  you  ever  touch  him,  111 
have  you — "  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  to  his 
throat.  "  Understand  ?  And  not  all  the  bosses  in  the 
city  will  save  you.    Understand?" 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  touch  him.  I  got  nothin'  against 
him." 

"You'd  better  not  have,"  said  langton,  implacably. 
"Come  here."  He  took  him  out  into  the  doctor's  front 
offi(*e  and  talked  to  him  for  some  little  time  while  I  told 
the  d<x*tor  of  mv  adventure. 

'*Who  Ls  langton  when  he  is  at  home?"  I  asked 
him. 

He  chuckled.    "He  is  the  best  man  for  you  to  have 
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in  this  city  if  Coll  McSheen  is  your  enemy.  He  is  a 
retainer  of  Mr.  Leigh's." 

Just  then  Langton  and  the  thug  came  in. 

''Say,  I'm  sorry  I  took  a  hand  in  that  job/'  said  the 
latter.  ''But  that  skunk  that  runned  away,  he  put  't 
up,  and  he  said  's  another  friend  of  his  got  him  to  do  it." 

"Coll  McSheen?" 

"  I  don't  know  who  't  was,"  he  persisted. 

I  glanced  at  Langton,  and  he  just  nodded. 

"  Good-by.    If  ever  you  wants  a  job  done " 

"  Get  out,"  said  Langton. 

"Don't  you  give  't  to  that  other  skunk.  I  didn't 
know.  Grtxxl-by.  Obliged  to  you."  And  he  passed 
through  the  door  which  Langton  held  open  for  him. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  latter  as  he  closed  the  door. 
"You  had  a  close  graze — that's  one  of  the  worst  crimi- 
nals in  the  country.  He  don't  generally  bungle  a  job. 
But  he's  all  right  now.    But  there  are  others." 

"  My  dog  saved  my  life — he  got  his  throat." 

"That's  a  good  dog.  Better  keep  him  close  to  you 
for  a  while." 
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THE  SHADOW 

A  great  factory  with  the  machinery  all  working  and 
revolving  with  absolute  and  rhythmic  regularity  and 
with  the  men  all  driven  by  one  impulse  and  moving  in 
unison  as  though  a  constituent  part  of  the  mighty  ma- 
chine, Is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  examples  of  directed 
force  that  the  world  shows.  I  have  rarely  seen  the  face 
of  a  mechanic  in  the  act  of  creation  which  was  not  fine, 
never  one  which  was  not  earnest  and  impressive. 

Such  wore  the  men,  some  hundreds  of  them,  whom 
I  ased  to  gaze  at  and  admire  and  envy  through  the 
open  windows  of  sevend  great  factories  and  mills  along 
the  street  through  which  lay  my  way  to  my  office.  I 
chose  this  street  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  of  a 
morning,  as  with  l)arc<l  and  brawny  arms  and  (*hests 
and  sliining  brows,  eager  and  earnest  and  iMtId,  they 
lient  over  glowing  fires  and  flaming  furnaces  and  rolled 
nias>ivr  re<l-hot  irons  hither  and  yon.  tossing  them 
alNMit,  guiding  them  in  their  rush  and  swing  and  whirl, 
as  though  they  were  very  soils  of  Vulcan,  and  ever  with 
a  catrh  of  song  or  a  jest,  though  a  swen'e  of  the  fraction 
of  an  inch  nii^ht  mran  <leath  ilsolf. 

I  li.'id  couw  to  know  some  of  them  well,  that  Ls,  as 
well  as  a  man  in  a  g(MNl  (*<>at  can  know  men  in  a  work- 
man's blouse,  and  numl)ers  of  them  I  began  to  know 
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in  a  aort,  as  day  after  day  I  f dl  in  beside  them  oo  their 
way  to  or  from  their  work;  for,  Uwyer  and  grademao 
as  I  was,  they,  I  think,  felt  in  me  the  univeiaal  touch  of 
brotherhood.  We  used  to  talk  together,  and  I  found 
them  human  to  the  core  and  most  intelligent  WoUhrt 
was  an  idol  among  them.  They  looked  to  him  as  to 
a  champion. 

"  He  has  learned,"  said  one  of  them  to  me  onoe,  ''the 
secret  of  getting  at  us.  He  takes  us  man  for  man  and 
don't  herd  us  like  cattle.  He  speaks  to  me  on  a  fefel* 
man  to  man,  and  don't  patroniie  me." 

He  was  a  strong-visaged,  dear^ed  Teuton  widi  a 
foreign  accent 

''We  haf  our  own  home,"  he  said  with  pride,  "and 
the  building  company  is  'most  off  my  back.  If  we  can 
but  keep  at  vork  we'll  soon  be  safe,  and  the  young  ones 
are  all  at  school.  The  sun  shines  bright  after  the 
storm,"  he  added  with  a  shake  of  his  strong  head. 

'*  Ah,  well,  we  are  having  good  times  now.  The  sun 
is  shining  for  many  of  us.  Let  us  pray  that  it  may 
keep  shining." 

**  God  grant  it,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh  and  the  way  die 
had  smiled  the  last  time  Heaven  had  favored  me  widi  a 
sight  of  her.  lliat  was  sunshine  enou^  for  me.  She 
had  heanl  of  the  attack  on  me  and  had  been  ao  sym- 
patlietic  that  I  had  almost  courted  her  again  on  the 
spot.     John  Marv'cl  had  made  me  out  quite  a  heio. 

The  good  times,  however,  of  whidi  my  mill-lriendi 
and  I  talked  were  rapidly  passing.    In  Coil  McShern'i 
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offices  plans  were  being  laid  which  were  to  blot  out  the 
sun  for  many  a  poor  family. 

Within  a  day  or  two  I  began  to  observe  in  the  press 
ominous  notices  of  an  approaching  strike.  All  the 
signs,  it  was  declared,  pointed  to  it.  Meetings  were 
being  held,  and  the  men  were  rapidly  getting  out  of 
hand  of  their  coaservative  leaders,  who,  it  being  on  the 
verge  of  winter,  were  averse  to  their  undertaking  the 
strike  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  what  they  admitted 
were  their  undoubted  and  long-standing  grievances. 
As  I  nin  over  the  accounts  in  many  of  the  papers  I  was 
surjjrised  to  find  that  among  these  "conservatives" 
was  nientione<l  tlie  name  of  Wringman.  It  was  evi- 
dent, liowever,  that  the  efforts  of  the  conservative  el^ 
ment  were  meeting  with  success;  for  in  the  working- 
men's  section  thn)Ugh  which  I  passed  every  day  there 
was  not  as  yet  tlie  least  sign  of  excitement  of  any  kind, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  dissatisfaction.  Tlie  railway  men 
all  ap|)eare<l  i]uiet  and  contented,  and  the  force  in  the 
several  large  factories  along  my  mute  whom  I  mingled 
with  ill  my  tnimp  l>ack  and  forth  from  my  office  were 
not  only  free  from  moroseness,  but  were  easy  and 
happy.  The  only  strikes  going  on  in  the  city  were  those 
on  the  lines  in  which  the  Argand  interests  were,  and  they 
were  fre<juently  s|K>ken  of  as  "chronic." 

The  mills  were  all  running  as  usual;  work  was  going 
on;  but  a  shadow  was  deepening  over  the  community 
of  the  o|)enitives.  llie  strike  which  the  newspapers 
luul  Ijcen  prophesying  for  some  time  was  decreed — not 
yet,  indeed,  by  the  proper  authorities;  but  it  was  dc* 
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termined  on  by  the  leaders,  and  its  shadow  was  dark- 
ening the  entire  section.  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of 
it  was  the  gloom  that  appeared  on  the  countenances  of 
the  men  I  saw  in  the  morning.  And  when  I  met  Wolf- 
fert  he  was  more  downcast  than  I  had  seen  him  in  a 
long  time.  He  had  been  working  night  and  day  to 
stave  off  the  trouble. 

"The  poor  foolsl"  was  all  he  could  say.  "They  are 
the  victims  of  their  ignorance." 

From  my  earliest  arrival  in  the  city  I  had  been  aware 
of  something  about  the  laboring  element — something 
connected  with  the  Union,  yet  different  from  what  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  ebewhere.  I  had  ever  been 
an  advocate  of  the  union  of  workingmen  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  those 
who,  possibly  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  were  their 
employers.  I  had  seen  the  evil  of  the  uncurbed  inso- 
lence added  to  the  unlimited  power  of  the  boss  to  take 
on  or  to  fling  off  whom  he  pleased  and,  while  the  occu- 
pation lasted,  to  give  or  reduce  wages  as  he  pleased. 
And  I  had  seen  the  tjrrannous  exercise  of  this  power — 
had  seen  men  turned  off  for  nothing  but  the  whim  of 
a  superior;  had  seen  them  hacked  about;  ordered 
around  as  if  they  had  been  beasts  of  burden,  and  if  they 
ever  murmured,  told  to  go  elsewhere,  as  though  a  poor 
man  with  a  family  of  children  could  "go  elsewhere"  at 
an  hour's  notice;  hundreds  of  men,  thousands  of  men 
"laid  off,"  because,  it  was  said,  "times  were  dull," 
though  the  returns  from  their  work  in  good  times  had 
made  their  employers  rich  beyond  anything  their  fathers 
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had  ever  dreamed  of.  And  I  had  witnessed  with  that 
joy  that  a  man  feels  in  seeing  justice  meted  out,  the  rise 
of  a  power  able  to  exact,  if  not  complete,  at  least, 
measurable  jastice  for  the  down-trodden. 

But  here  was  something  different.  It  was  still  the 
Union;  but  bore  a  new  complexion  and  a  different  relar 
tion  alike  to  the  workinginan,  the  employer,  and  the 
public.  It  was  a  strange  power  and  its  manifestation 
was  different.  It  was  not  in  active  exercise  when  I 
first  went  among  the  workingmen.  Yet  it  was  ever 
present.  A  cloud  appeared  to  hang  over  the  population; 
there  was  a  feeling  that  a  volcano,  as  yet  quiet,  might 
burst  forth  at  any  time,  and  no  man  could  tell  what  the 
end  might  Ik.*.  It  was  ever  in  men's  minds,  not  only 
the  workingmen's,  but  the  tradesmen's,  the  middle^ 
men's.  It  ap|)earcd  to  keep  on  edge  a  keen  antagonism 
between  all  lul)oring  mon  as  such  and  all  other  men. 
It  was  nearer  and  more  important  than  politics  or  r^ 
ligion.  It  had  enterc*<l  into  their  lives  and  created  a 
power  which  thev  fearefl  an<I  ol)eyed.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent  it  hud  taken  away  their  lil>erties,  and  their 
lives  were  regulateil  by  their  rt^lation  to  it.  I  saw  the 
growth  of  the  system  and  was  mystified  by  it,  for  I 
siiw  individuality  and  pers<mal  lilnrrty  passing  away — 
men  delil>erately  abandoning  their  must  cherished 
privileges  to  submit  to  a  yoke  that  was  being  put  on 
them.  I  noted  the  decline  of  excellence  in  the  indi- 
viduuKs  work  and  of  ambition  for  excellence  in  himself 
— the  decay  of  the  standard  of  good  workmanship. 
I  marked  the  mere  commercial  question  of 
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wages  irrespectiye  <rf  better  woA— take  the 
place  of  the  old  standard  of  improved  workmanship 
and  witnessed  the  commercialism  ^diidi  in  laige  figures 
had  swept  over  the  emfrfoyer  daas,  now  creep  over  and 
engulf  the  laboring  class  to  the  destruction  <rf  all  fine 
ambition  and  the  reduction  of  exodlenoe  to  a  dead 
level  of  indi£Ferent  mediocrity.  Thqr  ddiberatdj  sur- 
rendered individual  lib^tj  sjid  all  its  possibilitieB  and 
became  the  bondmen  of  a  tyrannous  dictator  triiidi 
thqr  set  up. 

I  was  familiar  with  the  loafer  and  the  ahiifcer.  Heis 
incident  to  humanity.  He  exists  in  evefy  calliiig  and 
rank  of  life.  But  it  was  novd  to  me  to  find  an  enthe 
dass  deliberately  loafing  and  shiridng  and  slurring  OB 
principle.  I  saw  gangs  of  worianen  waiting  around^ 
shivering  in  the  wind,  for  the  hour  to  come  when  diey 
might  take  up  the  tods  which  lay  at  hand  with  triiidi 
they  might  have  warmed  themsdves.  I  saw  them  on 
the  stroke,  drop  those  tods  as  thouf^  the  wave  of 
sound  had  paralyzed  their  arms.  I  saw  them  leave  the 
stone  half  set,  the  rivet  half  driven,  the  bar  half  turned; 
the  work,  whatever  it  was,  half  done.  I  saw  brif^t, 
alert,  intelligent  men,  whose  bodies  were  twice  and 
their  brains  ten  times  as  active  as  their  feUowa*,  do 
double  work  in  the  same  time  as  the  latter  and  then 
dawdle  and  loaf  and  yawn  emptjMianded  beaide  die 
unfinished  work  with  iMxh  Amj  mi|^t  readify  ham 
doubled  their  income.  I  asked  some  of  my  friends  wl^  it 
was  and  the  answer  was  always  the  same:  **1hm  UnkML** 
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but  the  direct  results  were  not  yet  felt  among  us^  and 
as  the  enterprises  there  where  the  trouble  existed  woe 
in  conflict  with  those  on  our  side,  and  therefore  our 
rivals,  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  we  should  be  affected 
except  possibly  to  our  advantage.  The  population  of 
our  section,  therefore,  looked  on  and  discussed  the 
troubles  with  the  placid  satisfaction  of  men  who,  secure 
on  land,  discass  and  commiserate  those  tossed  bj 
stornLs  far  off,  whose  existence  is  known  only  by  the 
long  surges  that  with  spent  force  roll  against  their 
shore.  They  enjoyed  their  own  good  fortune,  rejoiced 
in  the  good  times,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  spent 
their  earnings  like  children,  almost  indifferent  as  to  the 
future. 
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Miss  Eleanor  Ldgh  had  observed  far  some  time  tfiat 
lier  father  was  more  than  usuaUygmTe  and  preoccupied. 
She  knew  the  cause,  for  her  father  discussed  many 
matters  with  her.  It  was  often  his  way  <rf  darifjring 
his  own  views.  And  when  he  asked  her  irfiat  she 
thought  of  them  ^e  felt  diat  it  was  the  hig^best  compli- 
ment she  ever  received— not  tfiat  he  took  her  advice, 
she  knew,  but  this  did  not  matter;  he  had  consulted 
her.  The  fact  gave  her  a  sdf-reliance  wliolly  different 
from  mere  conceit  It  steadied  her  and  fumidied  her  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  calm  in  triiidi  she  farmed  her 
judgment  in  other  matters.  Of  late,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  clash  with  his  operatives,  which  appeared  to  be 
growing  more  and  more  imminent,  he  had  not  advised 
with  her  as  formerly  and  the  giil  Mi  it  Was  it  due  to 
the  views  which  she  had  been  ei^ressing  of  late  touching 
the  suppression  of  the  laboring  dass?  She  knew  diat 
her  father  held  views  as  to  diis  quite  the  of^MMite  of 
those  she  had  been  vagudy  giofHug  toward,  and  while  he 
treated  her  views  with  amused  iodn^ence  he  consid- 
ered the  whole  line  ct  thouf^t  as  iba  project  of  sdfish 
demagogues,  or,  at  best,  of  csacUiaiDed  doctrinaires. 
It  might  suit  for  the  millenniiimj  liiit  not  fat  a  society  in 
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which  every  man  was  competing  with  every  other  man. 
In  fact,  however,  the  principal  reason  for  Mr.  Leigh's 
silence  was  the  growing  differences  between  himaelf 
and  Mrs.  Argand.  The  struggle  had  grown  until  it 
involved  the  ven*  existence  of  his  house.  He  knew 
that  if  his  daughter  ever  realized  the  truth,  that  her 
aunt's  interest  had  been  thrown  against  him  and  in 
favor  of  men  whose  methods  he  reprobated,  it  would 
mean  the  end  of  all  between  them,  and  he  was  unwilling 
that  a  breach  should  come  between  his  daughter  and 
her  mother's  sister. 

The  status  of  the  present  relation  with  hb  men  was, 
however,  growing  steadily  worse  and  more  threatening. 
The  influences  at  work  were  more  and  more  apparent 
The  press  was  giving  more  and  more  space  to  the  widen- 
ing breach,  and  tlie  danger  of  a  strike  on  a  vast  scale 
that  should  exc*eetl  anything  ever  known  heretofore 
was  steadily  increasing. 

Eleanor  knew  that  this  was  the  cloud  that  left  its 
shadow  on  her  father*s  brow  and  she  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  assist  him.  She  had  revolved  the 
scheme  in  her  little  head  and  it  appearetl  the  very  thing 
to  do. 

The  approach  of  Thanksgiving  offered  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  for  an  act  of  gixNl-will  which  she  felt  sure  would 
bear  fruit.  She  hud  talkeil  it  over  witli  John  Marvel 
and  hv  had  glowcil  at  the  suggestion.  So  one  day  at 
the  liililr  .ihe  bn>ke  in  i»n  her  father's  reverie. 

"  Futlicr.  how  many  men  have  you  in  the  mills  and 
on  the  railway?" 
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Her  father  smiled  as  be  nearly  always  did  when 
she  spoke  to  him,  as,  indeed,  most  people  smiled, 
with  sheer  content  over  the  silvery  voice  and  sparkling 
eyes. 

"Why,  roughly,  in  the  mills  about  eleven  hundred — 
there  may  be  a  few  more  or  a  few  less  to-day;  to- 
morrow there  will  not  be  one." 

"Oh I  I  hope  they  won't  do  that.  I  have  such  a 
beautiful  plan." 

"What  is  it?  To  give  them  all  they  demand,  and 
have  them  come  back  with  a  fresh  and  more  insolent 
demand  to-morrow?" 

"No,  to  give  them — every  one  who  has  a  family,  a 
Thanksgiving  bdsket — a  turkey." 

Her  father  burst  out  laughing.  "A  turkey?  Better 
give  them  a  goose.  What  put  that  idea  into  your  little 
head  ?  Why,  they  would  laugh  at  you  if  they  did  not 
fling  it  back  in  your  face." 

"Oh!  no,  they  would  not.  I  never  saw  any  one  who 
did  not  respond  to  kindness." 

"Better  wait  till  after  to-morrow  and  you  will  save 
a  lot  of  turkeys." 

"No,  I  am  serious.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for 
quite  a  while  and  I  have  some  money  of  my  own." 

"You'd  better  keep  it.    You  may  come  to  need  it" 

"  No,  I  want  to  try  my  plan.    You  do  not  forbid  it?" 

"Oh,  no  I  If  you  can  avert  the  strike  that  they  are 
preparing  for,  your  money  will  be  a  good  investment*' 

"I  don't  do  it  as  an  investment,"  protested  the  girl. 
"I  do  it  as  an  act  of  kindness." 
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"All  right,  have  your  way.  It  caoH  do  any  hann. 
If  you  succeed,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  foot  the 
bills,*' 

"  No,  this  is  my  treat,"  said  the  girl,  '*  though  I  shall 
put  your  name  in  too." 

So,  that  day  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh  spent  inspecting  and 
getting  prices  on  turkeys,  and  by  night  she  had  placed 
her  order  with  a  reliable  man  who  had  promised  to  pio> 
vide  the  necessary  number  of  baskets,  and,  what  is 
more,  had  gotten  interested  in  her  plan.  She  had  en- 
listed also  the  interest  of  John  Marvel,  who  worked  like 
a  Trojan  in  furtherance  of  her  wishes.  And  I,  having 
learned  from  John  of  her  charitable  design,  gave  my 
assistance  with  what  I  fear  was  a  less  unselfish  phi- 
lanthropy. Happily,  disease  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
is  contagious.  It  was  impossible  to  work  shoulder  Uk 
shoulder  with  thasc  two  and  not  catch  something  of 
John  Marvel's  spirit,  not  to  mention  the  sweet  contagion 
of  Eleanor  I^i^h's  charming  enthusiasm.  I  learned 
much  in  tliat  assiK'iation  of  her  cleverness  and  sound 
sterling  sense  ils  she  oipinized  her  force  and  set  them 
to  work.  Anil  I  wius  fortunate  enough  to  get  one  of  her 
charming  sniilos.  It  was  when  she  said,  "I  want  one 
of  the  lK\st  lKLski*ts  for  Mrs.  Kenneth  McNeil,"  and  I 
replie<l.  **  I  have  already  .s<»nt  it."  Thus,  in  due  time, 
on  the  day  Ix'foiv  'Iliank.sfnvin^  Hay,  a  score  of  wagons 
wen*  busily  at  work  cam-ing  not  only  the  turkejrs 
onlere<l  by  Miss  I^ei^h.  as  a  Thanksgiving  present  for 
each  faniily  in  her  father's  employ,  but  with  each  one  a 
basket  of  odier  things. 
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It  happened  that  that  night  a  great  meeting  of  the 
operatives  was  held. 

It  was  largely  attended,  for  though  the  object  had  not 
been  stated  in  the  call,  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  to 
consider  a  momentous  subject;  nothing  less  than  an 
ultimatum  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  the  Company,  and 
this  many  of  the  men  felt  was  the  same  thing  with  a 
strike.  The  name  of  David  Wringman,  the  chief 
speaker,  was  a  guaranty  of  this.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  forged  his  way  to  the  front  by  sheer  force,  mainly 
sheer  brute  force.  From  a  conmion  laborer  he  had 
risen  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  what  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  workingmen's  movement.  He 
had  little  or  no  education,  and  was  not  known  to  have 
technical  training  of  any  kind.  Some  said  he  had  been 
a  machinist;  some  a  miner;  some  a  carpenter.  His 
past  was,  in  fact,  veiled  in  mystery.  No  one  knew, 
indeed,  where  he  came  from.  Some  said  he  was  Irish; 
some  that  he  was  Welsh;  some  that  he  was  American. 
All  that  was  known  of  him  positively  was  that  he  was  a 
man  of  force,  with  a  gift  of  fluent  speech  and  fierce  in- 
vective, which  rose  at  times  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  eloquence.  At  least,  he  could  sway  an  assem- 
blage of  workingmen,  and,  at  need,  he  was  not  back- 
ward in  using  his  fists,  or  any  other  weapon  that  came 
to  hand.  Speaking  of  Wringman,  Wolffert  once  said 
that  not  the  least  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  was  the 
leaders  they  were  forced  to  follow.  His  reputation  for 
brute  strength  was  quite  equal  to  his  reputation  as  a 
speaker,  and  stories  were  freely  told  of  how,  when  oppo- 
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sidon  was  too  strong  for  him  in  a  given  meeting,  he 
had  come  down  from  the  platform  and  beaten  his 
opponents  into  submission  with  his  brawny  fists.  It 
was  rumored  how  he  had,  more  than  once,  even  waylaid 
his  rivaljs  and  done  them  up,  but  this  story  was  gen- 
erally told  in  undertones;  for  Wringman  was  now  too 
potent  and  dangerous  a  man  for  most  men  of  hb  dasa 
to  offend  personally  without  good  cause.  His  presence 
in  the  city  was  in  itself  a  sign  that  some  action  would 
be  taken,  for  he  had  of  late  come  to  be  known  as  an 
advanced  promoter  of  aggressive  action.  To  this  bold 
radicalism  was  due  much  of  his  power.  He  was  ''not 
afraid  of  the  capitalists,"  men  said.  And  so  thej 
established  him  in  his  seat  as  their  leader.  To  his 
presence  wa.s  due  a  goodly  share  of  the  shadow  that  had 
been  gathering  over  the  workingmen's  part  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  town  which  I  have  note<l. 

llius,  the  meeting  on  the  evening  I  speak  of  was 
largely  attended.  For  an  hour  before  the  time  set  for 
it  the  large  hall  in  the  second  story  of  a  big  building 
was  crowded,  and  many  who  could  not  get  in  were 
thronging  the  .stain^uys  and  the  street  outside.  A  reek 
of  stnHig  tolKiccfj  per\'adefl  the  air  and  men  with  sullen 
brows  Uilketl  in  undertones,  broken  now  and  then  by 
a  contentious  discu.'vsion  in  some  group  in  which  pos- 
sibly some  other  stimulant  than  tolmcco  playetl  a  part. 

\V(»ltTfTt  und  Mar\'el  had  Uuh  l>een  trying  to  avert 
the  strike,  and  had.  I  heanl,  made  .some  impression 
amon^  the  |M^)ple.  Marvel  had  worked  hard  all  day 
aitling  Miss  Ix^igh  hi  her  friendly  efforts,  and  Wolffert 
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had  been  arguing  on  rational  grounds  against  a  strike 
at  the  beginning  of  winter.  I  had  been  talking  over 
matters  with  some  of  my  mill-friends  who  had  invited 
me  to  go  with  them;  so  I  attended  the  meeting.  I  had 
been  struck  for  some  time  with  the  diange  that  had 
been  going  on  in  the  workingmen's  districts.  As 
wretched  as  they  had  been  before  they  were  now  in- 
finitely more  so. 

The  meeting  began,  as  the  meetings  of  such  bodies 
usually  begin,  with  considerable  discussion  and  ap- 
pearance of  deliberation.  There  was  manifest  mudi 
discontent  and  also  much  opposition  to  taking  any 
steps  that  would  lead  to  a  final  breach.  A  number  of 
men  boldly  stood  footh  to  declare  for  the  half-a-loaf- 
better-than-no-bread  theory,  and  against  much  hooting 
they  stood  their  ground.  The  question  of  a  resolution 
of  thanks  for  Miss  Leigh's  baskets  aroused  a  little 
opposition,  but  the  majority  were  manifestly  for  it, 
and  many  pleasant  things  were  said  about  her  and  her 
father  as  well,  his  liberal  policy  being  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  niggard  policy  of  the  other  toads. 
Then  there  appeared  the  real  leader  of  the  occasion,  to 
hear  whom  the  meeting  had  been  called:  Wringman. 
And  within  ten  minutes  he  had  everything  his  own  way. 
He  was  greeted  with  cheers  as  he  entered,  and  he 
shouldered  his  way  to  the  front  with  a  grim  look  on  his 
face  that  had  often  prepared  the  way  for  him.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  power,  physical  and  mental. 
Flinging  off  his  heavy  overcoat,  he  scarcely  waited  for 
the  brief  introduction,  undertaken  by  the  Chairman  of 
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the  occasion,  and,  refusing  to  wait  for  the  cheers  to  sub- 
side, he  plunged  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  subject. 

"Workingmen,  why  am  I  here?  Because,  like  joa* 
I  am  a  working  man/'  He  stretched  out  his  long  aim 
and  swept  it  in  a  half  circle  and  they  cheered  his  gesture 
and  voice,  and  violent  action,  though  had  they  con- 
sidered, as  they  might  well  have  done,  he  had  not  '*hit 
a  lick"  with  his  hands  in  a  number  of  vears.  Unl 
indeed,  a  rumor  which  had  l>egun  to  go  the  rounds 
true,  that  he  had  once  at  least  performed  work  for  the 
goveniment  in  an  institution  where  the  labor  was  not 
wholly  voluntary. 

Then  came  a  catalogue  of  their  grievances  and  wrongs, 
presented  with  much  force  and  marked  dramatic  ability, 
and  on  the  h(H*ls  of  it  u  tirade  against  all  employers  and 
capitalists,  and  csjH'cially  agsiinst  their  employer,  whom 
he  pirture<i  as  their  arch  enemy  and  oppressor,  the  chief 
and  final  ac*t  of  whose  infamy,  he  dei*lared  to  be  his 
"attempt  to  bribe  them  with  baskets  of  rotten  fowls,'* 
Wlio  was  this  man  ?  He  would  tell  them.  He  heM  in 
his  hand  a  paper  which  pictured  him  in  his  true  char* 
acter.  Ileit*  he  o{H*ne<l  a  journal  and  read  from  the 
article  1  had  written  for  Kalanier — the  infamous  head- 
liiu's  of  the  (alitor  which  changeil  the  whole.  This  was 
tilt*  man  with  whom   thev  had  to  dcnil — a  man  who 
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flun^  s<>nips  fnnn  his  table  for  famishing  children  to 
wnmu'lf  over  with  <lo|5S.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
meet  such  insolrn(*e,  he  <UTlare<l,  to  fling  them  Imck  in 
his  fiuv  and  make  hun  un<lerstand  that  they  didn't 
want  favors  fn)m  him,  but  justice*;    not  rotten  fow*ls» 
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but  their  own  haictearaed  numey.  ''And  now/'  he 
cried,  ''I  put  the  modem  to  send  eveiy  basket  hmdk  with 
this  message  and  to  demand  an  increase  <rf  twentj^ve 
per  cent  pay  forthwith.  Thus,  we  shall  show  them 
and  all  the  worid  that  we  are  independent  American 
workmen  earning  our  own  bread  and  asking  no  man's 
meat    Let  all  who  favor  this  rise  and  the  scdbssit  stilL' 

It  was  so  quickly  and  shrewdly  done  tfiat  a  large 
part  of  the  assembly  were  on  their  feet  in  a  seoond, 
indeed,  many  of  them  were  already  standing,  and  the 
protest  of  the  objectors  was  lost  in  the  wild  stxnm  of 
applause.  Over  on  the  far  side  I  saw  little  BfcNeil 
shouting  and  gesticulating  in  vdiement  protest;  but  as 
I  caught  sight  of  him  a  dosen  men  piled  on  him  and 
pulled  him  down,  hammering  him  into  silenoe.  The 
man's  power  and  boldness  had  aooompUshed  iriiat  his 
reasoning  could  never  have  effected. 

The  shouts  diat  went  up  showed  how  oompleldy  he 
had  won.  I  was  thrown  mto  a  sort  of  maae.  Bui  his 
next  words  recalled  me.  It  was  neoessaiy,  he  went 
on,  that  he  should  still  maintain  his  old  positioo. 
Hb  heart  bled  every  moment;  but  he  would  sacrifice 
himself  for  them,  and  if  need  were,  he  would  die  widi 
them;  and  when  this  time  came  he  would  lead  them 
through  flaming  streets  and  over  broken  phitocratB  to 
the  universal  community  <rf  everything.  He  drew  a 
picture  of  the  rapine  that  was  to  follow,  whidi  auipavod 
everything  I  had  ever  believed  possible.  When  ha  mU 
down,  his  audience  was  a  mob  of  lunatiei.  TnffflpU 
to  the  folly  of  the  step  I  took,  I  qprang  to  my  chair  and 
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began  to  protest.  They  hushed  down  for  a  second.  I 
denounced  Wringman  as  a  scoundrel,  a  spy,  a  hound. 
With  a  roar  they  set  upon  me  and  swept  me  from  my 
feet  Why  I  was  not  killed  instantly,  I  hardly  know 
to  this  day.  Fortunately,  their  very  fury  impeded  them. 
I  knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  my  feet,  and  I 
fought  like  a  demon.  I  could  hear  Wringman*s  voice 
high  above  the  uproar  harking  them  on.  Suddenly  a 
cry  of  "put  him  out"  was  raised  close  beside  me.  A 
pbtol  was  brandished  before  my  face;  my  assailants 
fell  back  a  litde,  and  I  was  seized  and  husded  to  the 
door.  I  found  a  man  I  had  noticed  near  me  in  the 
back  part  of  the  hall,  who  had  sat  with  his  coat  collar 
turned  up  and  his  hat  on,  to  be  my  principal  ejector. 
With  one  hand  he  pushed  me  toward  the  entrance  whilst, 
brandishing  his  revolver  with  the  other,  he  defended  me 
from  the  blows  that  wen*  apiin  aimed  at  me.  But  all 
the  time  he  curse<l  me  violentlv. 

"Not  in  here;  let  him  gty  outside.  I^eave  him  to  me 
— ril  scuttle  him!"  he  shoute<l — and  the  crowd  shouted 
also.  So  he  InrndUnl  me  to  the  d(X)r  and  followed  me 
out,  pushing  others  back  and  jerking  die  door  to  after 
him. 

On  the  outside  I  tunied  on  him.  I  had  been  badly 
batt<'nHl  and  my  bliKMl  was  up.  I  was  not  afraid  of 
one  man.  even  with  a  pistol.  As  {  sprang  for  him,  how* 
ever,  he  lM*gan  to  put  up  his  weapon,  chuckled,  and 
dropfNil  his  voice. 

"Mold  on— you've  had  a  close  call--get  away  from 
herv." 
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It  was  Langton,  the  detective.  He  followed  me 
down  the'steps  and  out  to  the  street,  and  then  joined  me. 

"Well?"  he  laughed,  "what  do  you  think  of  your 
friends?" 

"That  I  have  been  a  fool." 

He  smiled  with  deep  satisfaction.  "What  were  you 
doing  in  there?"  I  asked. 

"Looking  after  my  friends.  But  I  don't  feel  it 
necessary  to  invite  them  to  cut  my  throat  One  good 
turn  deserves  another,"  he  proceeded.  "You  keep 
away  from  there  or  you'll  find  yourself  in  a  bad  way. 
That  Wringman " 

"Is  a  scoundrel." 

"  Keep  a  lookout  for  him.  He's  after  you  and  he  has 
powerful  friends.  Grood  night.  I  don't  forget  a  man 
who  has  done  me  a  kindness —  And  I  know  that 
fellow." 

He  turned  into  a  by-street. 

The  next  morning  the  papers  contained  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  with  glaring  headlines,  the  account 
in  the  Trumpet  being  the  fullest  and  most  sympathetic 
and  giving  a  picture  of  the  "great  labor-leader.  Wring- 
man,  the  idol  of  the  workingman,"  who  had,  by  "his 
courage  and  character,  his  loftiness  of  purpose  and 
singleness  of  aim,  inspired  them  with  courage  to  rise 
against  the  oppression  of  the  grinding  corporation 
which,  after  oppressing  them  for  years,  had  attempted 
by  a  trick  to  delude  them  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
measures  to  secure,  at  least,  partial  justice,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  wring  it  from  its  reluctant  hand." 
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It  was  a  description  which  might  have  fitted  an 
apostle  of  righteousness.  But  what  sent  my  heart 
down  into  my  boots  was  the  republication  of  the  in- 
serted portion  of  my  article  on  the  delayed  train  attadc- 
ing  Mr.  Leigh.  The  action  of  the  meeting  was  stated 
to  be  unanimous,  and  in  proof  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  only  man  who  opposed  it,  a  young  man  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  was  prompUy  flung  out 
I  knew  that  I  was  destined  to  hear  more  of  that  con- 
founded article,  and  I  began  to  cast  about  as  to  how  I 
should  get  around  it.  Should  I  go  to  Eleanor  Leigh 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  or  should  I  leave  it  to 
occa-siun  to  determine  Uie  matter?  I  Anally  did  the 
natund  thin;; — I  put  off  the  derision. 

Miss  Kleanor  Fi<'i^h,  who  had  worked  hard  all  the 
day  In^fon*  despatching  baskets  to  the  hundreds  of 
homes  which  her  kind  heart  had  pn)mpted  her  to  fill 
witli  cheer,  came  down  to  l)rcakfast  that  morning  with 
her  h(*art  full  of  gnititude  and  kindness  toward  all  the 
world.  She  found  her  father  sitting  in  his  place  with 
the  newspa{)ers  lying  iMvsiiie  him  in  some  disorder  and 
with  a  curious  smile  on  his  face.  She  divined  at  once 
that  something  had  happi*n(*d. 

**\Vhai  is  it?**  she  iLske<l,  a  little  frightened. 

For  answer  Mr.  Ix'i;:h  pushc^d  a  pa|)er  over  to  her 
and  her  evt*  ft'll  on  the  headlines: 

llnNK*<T    I.AltoUINC    MKN    ICFXKNT    BRAZEN 

\riK.MIT    AT    KKIHKKV 

U\I)OU    LK\I>KU's   (SKKAT    AI*PtL\L    FOR  Jl'STlCB 

LAliOK    DKMANllS    ITS    DVVS 
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''Oh,  father!''  With  a  gasp  she  burst  into  tears 
and  threw  herself  in  her  father's  arms. 

''That  is  the  work  of  Canter  and  his  partner,  Me- 
Sheen,"  said  Mr.  Leigh  grimly. 

It  was  not  the  only  house  in  which  the  sending  back 
of  her  baskets  caused  tears.  In  many  a  poor  little  tene- 
ment there  was  sore  weeping  because  of  the  order — in 
not  a  few  a  turkey  had  not  been  known  for  years.  Yet 
mainly  the  order  was  obeyed. 

Next  day  Mr.  Leigh  received  in  his  office  a  notifica* 
tion  that  a  deputation  of  the  operatives  on  his  road 
demanded  to  see  him  immediately.  He  knew  that  they 
were  coming;  but  he  had  not  expected  them  quite  so 
soon.  However,  he  was  quite  prepared  for  them  and 
they  were  immediately  admitted.  They  were  a  deputa- 
tion of  five  men,  two  of  them  elderly  men,  one  hardly 
more  than  a  youth,  the  other  two  of  middle  age.  At 
their  head  was  a  large,  surly  man  with  a  new  black  hat 
and  a  new  overcoat.  He  was  the  first  man  to  enter 
the  room  and  was  manifestly  the  leader  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Leigh  invited  them  to  take  seats  and  the  two 
older  men  sat  down.  Two  of  the  others  shuffled  a 
little  in  their  places  and  turned  their  eyes  on  their 

leader. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  inquired  Mr.  Lei^ 

quietly.    His  good-humored  face  had  suddenly  taken 

on  a  cold,  self-contained  expression,  as  of  a  man  who 

had  passed  the  worst. 

Again  there  was  a  sli^t  shuffle  on  the  part  of  the 

others  and  one  of  the  older  men,  risi]     from  his  seat 
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and  taking  a  step  forward,  said  gravdy:  "We  haw 
come  to  submit  to  you " 

His  speech,  however,  was  instandy  interrupted  by 
the  laige  man  in  the  overcoat.  "Not  by  a  d  d 
sight!"  he  b^an.  ''We  have  come  to  demand  two 
things '' 

Mr.  Leigh  nodded. 

"Only  two?    ^Vhat  may  they  be,  please?" 

"First,  that  you  discharge  a  man  named  Kenneth 
McNeil,  who  is  a  non-union  man " 

Mr.  I-<eigh's  eyes  contracted  slightly. 

"  — and  secondly,  that  you  give  a  raise  of  wages  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  every  man  in  your  employ— and 
everv  woman,  too." 

"And  what  is  the  alternative,  pray?" 

"A  strike." 

"Bv  whom?" 

"By  everj'  soul  in  your  employ,  and,  if  necessary^  by 
every  mnn  and  woman  who  works  in  this  city — and  if 
that  is  not  enough,  by  a  tie-up  that  will  paralyie  you, 
and  all  like  vou." 

Mr.  lici^h  no(i<!(xi.     "I  understand." 

A  slight  spurk  came  into  his  eyes  and  his  lips  tightened 
just  a  sha<i<*,  but  wht*n  lie  spoke  his  voice  was  level  and 
almo*(t  itn|>rrsonul. 

'•Will  nothing  less  satisfy  you?"  he  inquired. 

'*  Not  a  (rnt,"  siiiti  the  leader  and  two  of  the  others 
kxikcti  at  hiin  with  adminition.     "We  want  justice." 

Mr.  I«4*iL^h,  with  his  eve  steiulilv  on  him,  shook  his 
head  and  a   smile  eame  into  his   eyes.     "No,  you 
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don't  want  justioe,**  he  said  to  die  leader,  **  70a  want 
money. 

"  Yea,  our  mcmcyJ^ 

Again  Bfr.  Leij^  diook  his  head  flkndy  witti  his  eyes 
an  him.  ''No,  not  your  mooey^mine.  Who  aie 
you?''  he  demanded.  ''Are  you  one  of  die  employees 
of  this  road?" 

"My  name  is  Wringman  and  I  am  die  head  of  diis 
del^ation." 

"Are  you  an  employee  of  this  GMnpanyf 

"I  am  the  head  of  this  ddegation,  die  leprpsgnlalwe 
of  the  Associated  Unions  of  this  city,  of  whidi  die  Unioo 
aa  this  road  constitutes  a  part" 

"I  will  not  deal  widi  you/'  said  Mr.  ht^  '"bat  I 
will  deal  with  you/'  he  turned  to  die  odier  men.  ''I 
will  not  dischaige  the  man  you  qpeak  cL  He  is  an 
exceptionally  good  man.  I  happen  to  know  diis  of  niy 
own  personal  knowledge,  and  I  know  die  reason  he  is 
not  a  Union  man.  It  is  because  you  kept  him  out  of 
theUnicm,  hoping  to  destroy  him  as  you  lutve  destroyed 
other  honest  men  who  have  opposed  you."  He  turned 
back  to  the  leader. 

Wringman  started  to  qpeak,  but  Mr.  Leq^  cut  him 
short 

"  Not  a  word  from  you.  I  am  dealing  now  widiniy 
own  men.  I  know  you.  I  know  who  your  emplogier 
is  and  what  you  have  been  paid.  You  sold  out  yow 
people  in  the  East  whom  you  pretended  to  lepgeaeut, 
and  now  you  have  come  to  edl  out  diese  poor  people 
here,  on  whoee  %norance  and  tnnneence  jaa  femde  tmd 
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btUen.  You  have  been  against  McNeil  because  he 
denounced  you  in  the  East.  Your  demand  is  prepo^ 
terous/'  he  said,  turning  to  the  others.  "It  is  an 
absolute  violation  of  the  agreement  which  you  entered 
into  with  me  not  three  months  ago.  I  have  that  agre^ 
ment  here  on  my  desk.  You  know  what  that  says, 
that  the  scale  adopted  was  to  stand  for  so  long,  and  if 
by  any  chance,  any  question  should  arise,  it  was  to  be 
arbitrated  by  the  tribunal  assented  to  by  yourselves  and 
myself.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  that  tribunal  the 
question  whether  any  question  has  arisen,  and  if  it  has, 
to  submit  it  for  adjudication  liy  them." 

"We  did  not  come  here  to  be  put  off  with  any  sudi 
hyp — *'  l>egan  tlie  leader,  but  l)efore  he  had  gotten  his 
won!  out,  Mr.  Ix»ifjh  was  on  his  feet. 

'*Stop,"  he  said.  And  his  voice  had  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  rifle  shot.  "Not  a  won!  from  vou.  Out  of  this 
office."  He  pointe<i  to  the  door  and  at  the  same  moment 
touched  the  Ml.  ''Show  that  man  the  door,"  he  said, 
"instantly,  and  never  admit  him  inside  of  it  again." 

"Ah,  I'm  going,"  sneerwi  Wringman,  putting  on  his 
hat,  "l)Ut  not  Ix-caust'  vou  onlerwl  me." 

"Yes,  you  are — InTau.se  I  onlerwl  you,  and  if  you 
don't  go  instantly  I  will  kick  you  out  |)ersonally." 

He  step{>od  around  the  desk  and,  with  his  eyes  blazing, 
walke<i  quickly  acntss  the  floor,  but  Wringman  had 
backed  out  of  the  dfK)r. 

"  For  the  n*st  of  you,"  he  said,  "you  have  my  answer. 
I  warn  vou  that  if  you  .strike  vou  will  clase  the  factories 
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young  women.  You  men  may  be  able  to  take  care  of 
yourselves;  but  you  should  think  of  those  girb.  Who 
will  take  care  of  them  when  they  are  turned  out  on  the 
street  ?  I  have  done  it  heretofore — unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  do  it  now,  you  had  better  consider.  Go 
down  to  my  box-factoiy  and  walk  through  it  and  see 
them,  self-supporting  and  self-respecting.  Do  you 
know  what  will  become  of  them  if  they  are  turned  out? 
Go  to  Gallagin's  (Jallery  and  see.  Go  back  to  your 
work  if  you  are  men  of  sense.  If  not,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  to  you." 

They  walked  out  and  Mr.  Leigh  shut  the  door  behind 
them.  When  he  took  his  seat  a  deep  gravity  had  setded 
on  him  which  made  him  look  older  by  years. 

The  following  day  an  order  for  a  general  strike  on 
the  lines  operated  by  Mr.  Leigh  was  issued,  and  the 
next  morning  after  that  not  a  wheel  turned  on  his  lines 
or  in  his  factories.  It  was  imagined  and  reported  as  only 
a  question  of  wages  between  an  employer  and  his  men. 
But  deep  down  underneath  lay  the  secret  motives  of 
McSheen  and  Canter  and  their  set  who  had  been  plot- 
ting in  secret,  weaving  their  webs  in  the  dark — gambling 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  sad-eyed  women  and  hungry 
children.  The  effect  on  the  population  of  that  section 
of  the  city  was  curious.  Of  all  sad  things  on  earth  a 
strike  is  the  saddest.  And  like  other  batdes,  next  to  a 
defeat  the  saddest  scene  is  the  field  of  victory. 

The  shadow  had  settled  down  on  us;  the  sunshine 
was  gone.  The  temper  of  every  one  appeared  to  have 
been  strained.    The  principle  of  Unionism  as  a  system 
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of  protection  and  defence  had  suddenly  taken  fbim  as  a 
system  of  aggression  and  active  hostility.  CUss-feding 
suddenly  sprang  up  in  open  and  armed  array,  and  next 
came  division  within  classes.  The  talk  was  all  of  force; 
the  feeling  all  one  of  enmity  and  strife.  The  entire 
population  appeared  infected  by  it.  Houses  were 
divided  against  themselves;  neighbors  who  had  lived 
in  friendliness  and  hourly  intercourse  and  exchanged 
continual  acts  of  kindness,  discussed,  contended,  quai^ 
relied,  threatene<i,  and  fought  or  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  scowling  and  emhittere^i.  Sweetness  gave  place 
to  rancor  and  goo<I-will  to  hate. 

Among  those  affected  by  the  strike  was  the  famfly 
of  my  old  dnmuner.  Tlie  change  was  as  apparent  in 
tliis  little  home,  where  hitherto  peace  and  content 
had  mgne<I  supn*me  with  Music  to  fill  in  the  inter- 
vals and  make  joy,  as  in  the  immeiliate  field  of  the 
strike. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  happiness  underwent  a 
change,  iis  though  a  deadly  dump  hod  crept  in  from  the 
outside,  mildewing  with  iL*<  baleful  presence  all  within, 
and  tuniing  the  vrr}*  sunlight  into  gl(N)m.  Elsa  had 
lost  luT  placf.  The  l)ox-fartory  was  clased.  The 
hfuisr  was  lillnl  with  ointi*ntion.  'llie  musicians 
whf>  raine  an>iind  in  sm<ike  their  big  pipes  and  drink 
1>«T  with  oil  I  I/K'wc*ii  wrn'  like  tlie  rest,  infected. 
Nt)thin»r  apiMNin**!  to  plrast*  any  longer.  The  director 
wiLK  ;i  tvniiit;  tin*  first  violin  a  charlatan;  the  rest  of 
tlie  |NTf4>rnu*rs  nmstly  fools  or  worse;  and  the  whole 
orchestni  **a  fake." 
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was  the  talk  I  heard  in  die  home  when  I 
stopped  by  sometimes  of  an  evening  on  m j  waj  to  m j 
loom,  and  found  scnne  of  his  friends  aiguingwith  him 
over  their  steins  and  pipes,  and  urging  a  stand  against 
the  director  and  a  demand  that  he  accede  to  tfieir 
wishes.  Hie  old  drummer  himself  stood  out  stoutfy. 
The  director  had  always  been  Idnd  to  him  and  to  ihem, 
he  insisted.  He  was  a  good  man  and  took  pride  in 
the  orchestra,  as  much  pride  as  he  himself  dad.  But  I 
could  see  that  he  was  growing  soured.  He  drankmore 
beer  and  practised  less.  Moreover,  he  talked  more  of 
money,  which  once  he  had  scarodiy  ever  mentiooed. 
But  the  atmosphere  was  tdling;  the  mildew  was 
appearing.  And  in  this  haunt  of  peace,  peace  was 
gone. 

I  learned  from  Loewen  one  evening  tfiat  in  die  event 
of  the  strike  not  being  setded  soon,  daeie  was  a  dianoe 
of  a  sympathetic  strike  of  all  trades,  and  that  even  die 
musicians  mij^t  join  in  it,  for  diey  had  ''grievances 
also.'' 

"But  I  thought  Musks  was  not  a  trade,  but  a  proles 
sion,  an  art?"  I  said,  quoting  a  phrase  I  had  overiwaid 
him  use.  He  raised  his  shoulders  and  diiew  out  his 
hands  palm  upward. 

"Achl  it  vas  vonce.'' 

"Tlien  why  is  it  not  now?" 

"AchI  Who  knows?  Because  diey  viD  not  haf  it 
so.  Ze  music  tss  dead— le  harmony  ias  aD  gone— in  m 
people^n  se  hearti  Zere  ias  no  more  music  m  m 
souls  of  se  people.    It  iss 
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fi^t,  fight,  fi{^t,  all  ze  time  I    Who  can  gife  le  diTine 
strain  yen  ze  heart  b  set  on  monee  always  f 

Who,  indeed?    I  thought,  and  the  more  1  thought 
of  it  the  more  clearly  I  felt  that  he  had  touched  the 
tral  truth. 
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It  is  said  that  eveiy  woman  has  in  her  nature  some* 
thing  feline.  I  will  not  venture  on  so  8wee|Mng  an 
assertion;  but  I  will  say  that  one  of  Ae  sex  was  never 
excelled  by  any  fdine  in  her  ability  to  torture  and  her 
willingness  to  tease  the  victim  of  her  channs. 

When  I  met  Eleanor  Le^  next  after  die  memofable 
session  on  the  dusty  steps,  I  could  not  tdl  for  my  lilb 
what  were  her  feelings  toward  me.  They  were  as 
completely  veiled  as  though  die  had  been  aecustMDed 
from  her  infancy  to  enfold  hersdf  in  impeneliable 
mystery.  Hiere  was  a  subtle  diange  in  her  manner 
profoundly  interesting  to  me,  but  what  it  denoted  I 
could  not  in  the  least  discover,  and  every  effort  on  my 
part  to  do  so  was  frustrated  with  consummate  art 
She  did  not  look  at  me  and  at  moments  appeared 
oblivious  of  my  presence.  1^  talked  more  dian  ever 
before  of  John  Marvd,  varied  at  times  by  admiring 
allusions  to  Leo  Wolffert,  until  I  ahnoet  bqpm  to  hate 
them  both.  And  all  the  vdiile,  die  was  so  eia^Mratin^ 
natural  and  innocent.  A  man  may  be  a  true  fkiend  to 
another,  ready  to  serve  him  to  the  limit  and  may  wish 
him  all  the  happiness  in  the  worid,  and  yet  may  not 
desire  the  girt  who  has  become  his  sun,  moon  and  Man 
to  appear  to  draw  her  lif^t  fitom  his  aiMttM.  So» 
endy,  like  any  other  worm,  I  tuned. 
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"You  appear  to  think  that  there  is  no  one  dse  m  die 
world  like  John  Marvel!"  I  said,  fuming  inwardlj. 

"  I  do  not.  In  a  way,  he  stands  by  himsdf .  Why. 
I  thought  you  thought  so  too?" 

"Yes,  of  course — I  do — I  mean — I  believe  you  are 
in—"  I  hesitated  to  finish  the  sentence,  and  changed 
it  "  I  believe  you  think  more  of  him  than  of  any  one 
ebie."  I  did  not  really  believe  this — I  wished  her  lo 
deny  it;  but  not  she!  I  was  playing  at  a  game  at 
which  she  was  an  expert  from  her  cradle.  A  subtle 
change  of  expression  passed  over  her  face.  She  gave 
me  a  half  glance,  and  then  looked  down.  She  ap- 
peareii  to  be  reflecting  and  as  my  eyes  rested  on  her  I 
became  conscious  of  the  same  feeling  of  pleased  wonder 
with  which  we  gaze  into  a  perfectly  clear  fountain  whose 
crystal  deptlis  we  may  {penetrate,  but  not  fathom. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do,  in  a  way — I  think  him — quite 
wonderful.  He  appears  to  me  the  embodiment  of 
truth — rugged  and  without  grace — but  so  restful — so 
real — so  sincere.  I  feel  that  if  any  great  convulsion  of 
Nature  should  occur  and  everything  should  be  ovei^ 
thrown,  as  soon  as  we  emergeil  we  should  find  Mr- 
Marvel  there  unchanged — like  Truth  itself,  unchange- 
able. If  ever  I  marrv.  it  will  l>e  to  some  man  like  that 
— simple  and  strong  and  clircct  always — a  rock."  She 
gaz(*d  placidly  duwn  while  this  arrow  quivered  in  my 
heart.  I  wanttnl  to  .say,  "Why,  then,  don't  you  many 
him?*'  Hut  wi*  were  alrt*ady  too  perilously  near  the 
edge  for  me  to  push  matters  further  in  that  direction. 
I  wish  d  also  to  say,  "  Why  don't  you  marry  meT"  but 
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I  was  not  conscious  at  the  moment  of  any  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  rock  of  strength. 

I  recall  her  exact  appearance  as  she  waited.  She 
happened  to  be  arrayed  that  afternoon  in  a  dark  red 
dress,  which  fitted  perfecdy  her  slim,  supple  form,  and 
her  hat  with  a  dark  feather,  and  her  dark  hair  about 
her  brow  gave  her  an  air  which  reminded  me  of  a  red 
rose.  It  is  not,  however,  the  tint  that  makes  the  rose, 
but  the  rose  itself.  The  rose  is  a  rose,  whether  its  petab 
be  red  or  pink  or  white.  And  such  she  ever  appeared 
to  me.  And  the  thorns  that  I  found  about  her  in  no 
way  detracted  from  her  charms.  Tliough  I  mij^t  have 
wished  her  less  prone  to  show  them,  I  did  not  find  her 
pursuit  the  less  delicious. 

Just  after  this  I  decided  to  move  my  quarters.  Push- 
kin was  beginning  to  come  again  to  the  old  Dnmmier's 
house,  I  did  not  know  why — and  though  I  did  not  meet 
him  I  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  I  began  to  feel,  too,  the  change  in  the  house- 
hold. Elsa  had  b^un  to  change  somehow.  Instead 
of  the  litde  carols  and  snatches  like  bird-songs  that  I 
used  to  hear  before  she  went  to  her  work,  or  in  the  even- 
ing when  she  returned,  there  was  silence  and  some- 
times sighs,  and  in  place  of  smiles,  gloom.  Her  face 
lost  its  bloom.  I  wondered  what  the  poor  thing  was 
distressing  herself  about.  My  young  Swede,  tooy 
whom  I  still  occasionally  saw,  appeared  to  have  lost 
that  breezy  freshness  and  glow  which  always  reminded 
me  of  country  meadows  and  upland  hay-fields,  and 
looked  downcast  and  moody.     In  place  of  his  good- 
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humored  smile,  his  ruddy  face  b^an  to  wear  a  glowei^ 
ing,  sullen  look;  and  finally  he  disappeared.  Tlie 
mother,  also,  changed,  and  her  voice,  formeriy  ao 
cheery  and  pleasant,  had  a  sharper  tone  than  I  had 
ever  heard  in  it  before,  and  even  the  old  drummer 
wore  a  cloudier  air,  wholly  different  from  his  old* 
time  cheeriness.  In  fact,  the  whole  house  had  changed 
from  the  nest  of  content  that  it  had  been,  and  I  began 
to  plan  moving  to  a  better  neighborhood  whidi  my 
improving  practice  appeareci  to  justify.  The  chief 
thing  that  withheld  me  was  that  radiant  glimpse  of 
Miss  I^eigh  which  I  sometimes  got  of  a  morning  as  she 
came  tripping  along  the  street  with  her  litde  basket  in 
her  hand,  and  her  fa(*e  sweet  with  high  thoughts.  It 
set  me  up  all  day;  attended  me  to  my  office,  and  filled  it 
with  sunshine  and  hope.  Moreover,  I  was  beginning 
to  find  in  mv  association  with  .lolm  Marvel  a  certain 
something  which  I  felt  I  should  miss.  He  calmed  me 
and  gave  me  resolution.  It  appeared  strange  that  one 
whom  I  hud  alwuvs  lookcnl  down  on  should  so  affect 
mc,  hut  I  could  no  longer  hide  it  fn)m  myself.  But 
against  this  n*ason  for  remaining  I  set  the  improve 
rnent  in  my  c-ondition  that  a  better  lodging-place  wouM 
indicate,  .\fter  a  time*,  my  bn>ad-shouldered  young 
Swedish  carnlriver  came  Imck  and  I  was  glad  I  had 
reniaineil.  Several  times  in  the  evening  I  found  him 
in  the  Iioum*  dn*sse<i  up  with  shiny  hair,  a  veiy  bright 
necktie,  and  a  black  coat,  the  picture  of  embarrassed 
happiness,  und  Klsa  sitting  up  and  looking  prim  and^ 
I  fanciixi,  a  trifle  bored,  tliough  it  might  have 
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only  demureness.  When  I  heard  her  singing  again,  I 
assumed  that  it  was  the  latter  expression,  and  not  the 
former,  which  I  had  observed.  However,  I  came  in 
one  night  and  heard  Pushkin's  voice  in  the  house  and 
I  was  again  at  sea.  Elsa  in  all  the  gayety  of  her  best 
frock  and  ribbons,  dashed  by  me  as  I  mounted  the 
stair  to  my  room. 

The  next  evening  I  was  walking  home  late.  I  came 
on  two  persons  standing  in  the  shadow  in  a  secluded 
spot.  They  stopped  talking  as  I  passed  and  I  thought 
I  heard  my  name  whispered.  I  turned  and  they  were 
Elsa  and  Pushkin.  What  was  he  doing  talking  with  her 
at  that  hour  ?  I  came  near  walking  up  and  denouncing 
him  then  and  there;  but  I  reflected  and  went  on,  and 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  Elsa  came  in  very  red  and 
scared-looking,  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  self* 
restraint  and  sagacity.  The  next  morning  was  rainy 
and  black,  and  I  took  a  street  car;  and  found  that  the 
motorman  was  my  blue-eyed  young  Swede,  and  that  he 
was  as  dark  and  cloudy  that  morning  as  the  day. 

That  night,  I  heard  Pushkin's  voice  in  the  house 
again,  and  my  old  friend's  reply  to  him  in  a  tone  of 
expostulation.  It  was  hard  not  to  hear  what  Pushkin 
said,  for  the  house  was  like  a  sounding-board.  Pushkin 
was  actually  trying  to  borrow  money — "more  money," 
and  he  gave  as  his  reason  the  absolute  certainty  that 
with  this  stake — "just  this  one  loan,"  he  should  win  an 
heiress — "One  of  the  richest  women  in  all  the  land," 
he  said.  He  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  old  fellow 
should  lend  it  to  him,  that  they  were  both  from  the  same 
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country,  and  that  his  grandfather,  when  a  Bfinister  of 
the  Court,  had  appreciated  Loewen's  music  and  helped 
him  to  get  his  first  place. 

"And  he  was  a  shentlemans  like  me,  and  you  nodingi 
but  a  common  trummer,  hey?  And — look  here/'  he 
said,  "I  am  going  to  marry  a  great  heiress,  and  then  I 
shall  not  haf  to  borrow  any  more.  I  shall  haf  all  de 
moneys  I  want — ^my  poc*kets  full,  and  den  I  vill  pay  you 
one — two — t'ree  times  for  all  you  haf  lend  me,  hein  T 
And  now  I,  de  shentlemans,  comes  to  you,  de  oommon 
trummer,  and  calls  you  mine  friend,  and  swear  to  pay 
you  one — two — t'ree  times  over,  certainlee  you  vill  nod 
refuse  me?" 

The  rest  was  in  the  language  of  their  own  country. 
The  argument  had  its  effect;  for  I  could  hear  the  old 
drummer's  tone  growing  more  and  more  acquiescent 
and  the  other's  laugh  lK'c^>ming  more  and  more  assured, 
and  finally  I  knew  by  his  voicv  that  he  had  succeeded. 

I  cnme  near  rising  on  tlie  s(x>t  and  going  in  and  un- 
masking him.  liut  I  did  not.  I  determined  to  wait 
until  the  nrxt  moniing. 

N»'xt  iiuiniiiig,  however,  when  I  came  down  I  received 
noti(H'  thai  my  nKiin  was  no  longer  for  rent.  ITie  an- 
nouiH-cmrnt  nime  lo  me  fn)m  Mrs.  Ii(H*wen,  who  gave 
it  ill  her  liusbaiKTs  name,  and  ai)(H*ared  somewhat  em- 
lKirntss(*d.  I  could  not  si*e  her  husluind.  He  had  gone 
out  "  to  iiKvt  a  gentleiuaii."  she  said.  Her  manner  was 
S4>  ('liaiiL'<*<i  that  I  was  otTendtNl,  and  contented  mvsdf 
with  >;iviiig  I  would  leave  immediately;  and  I  did  so, 
only  leaving  u  line  addressed  to  my  old  drummer  to 
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explain  my  dqMurtuie— I  was  sure  thai  tfieir  actioii  waa 
in  some  way  due  to  Pushkin.  In  hct,  I  was  not  sony 
to  leave  though  I  did  not  like  being  put  out  My  only 
cause  of  regret  was  that  I  should  miss  my  walk  duoiq^ 
the  street  where  the  young  sdiool-mistress  was  shining. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  high  mottre  or  a  mean 
one  which  made  me,  as  I  left  the  house,  say  to  Bfrs. 
Loewen: 

"You  are  harboring  a  scoundrd  in  thai  man  Pushkin. 
Keep  your  eyes  open."  I  saw  a  startled  look  in  her  eyBS» 
but  I  did  not  wait  to  explain. 

I  did  not  feel  comfortable  thai  evening  as  I  waDDsd 
through  the  streets  to  the  better  quarters  whidi  I  had 
taken.  I  knew  that  John  Marvel  would  have  said  less 
or  more.  I  half  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  John  and 
lay  the  matter  before  him.  Indeed,  I  actually  deler* 
mined  to  do  so.  Other  things,  however,  soon  engrossed 
my  thoughts  and  my  time.  I  had  to  file  my  bill  for  my 
old  ladies.  And  so  this,  like  most  of  my  good  inten* 
tions,  faded  away. 

In  fact,  about  this  time  I  was  so  wholly  taken  up  widi 
my  love  for  the  entrancing  ideal  that  I  had  clad  in  the 
lineaments  of  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh  and  adorned  widi  her 
radiance  and  charm  that  I  had  no  thought  for  anything 
that  was  not  in  some  way  related  to  her.  My  work 
suddenly  uplifted  by  becoming  a  means  to  bring 
nearer  to  my  ambition  to  win  her.  My  reading  look 
on  new  meaning  in  storing  my  mind  with  lore  or  equqH 
ping  it  to  fit  it  for  her  service;  the  outward  §arm  of 
nature  displayed  new  beauty  because  die  loved  it    Thfb 
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inward  realm  of  reflection  took  on  new  grace  because  At 
pervaded  it.  In  a  word,  the  whole  world  became  but 
the  home  and  enshrinement  of  one  being,  about  whom 
breathed  all  the  radiance  and  sweetness  that  I  found  m 
it.  All  of  which  meant  simply  that  I  was  truly  in  love. 
Content  with  my  love,  I  live<i  in  a  Heaven  whose  charm 
she  created.  I^ut  Ix>ve  ha.s  its  winter  and  it  often  fol- 
lows close  on  its  spring.  I  had  played  Fate  again  and 
waylaid  her  one  afternoon  as  she  was  returning  home 
fnmi  an  excursion  somewhere,  and  persuaded  her  to 
pn>l(>ng  luT  walk  with  an  ease  that  lifted  me  quite  out 
of  nivM'lf,  and  I  lM*^aii  to  have  aspirations  to  be  veiy 
hnive  and  pknI.  I  wished  to  l)e  more  like  a  rock, 
riig;:*'^!  and  simj»N\ 

Wc  wt'H'  walking  slowly  and  had  reached  a  park, 
and  I  guilefully  Km!  her  l>y  a  HMmdaUnit  path  through 
a  part  when*  thr  shnihlMTj-  ma<le  it  mon»  seclud«l  than 
the  n'si.  I  ran  see  the  s[M)t  now  jls  then  I  saw  it:  a 
cun'ing  gniy  n)a<l  sloping  down  iniiler  overhanging 
tn^t's,  und  a  path  <l:tpple<l  with  sunlight  dipping  into 
mass«s  i»f  .shruhlMTy  with  a  thnish  glancing  through 
them,  like  a  little  lin>wn  sprite  playing  hiiliMind-seek. 
A*i  wr  nciin'<l  a  s«*;it,  I  suggest«ni  that  we  should  sit 
down  and  I  was  plrase<i  at  the  way  in  which  she  yielded; 
({uitc  a<i  if  <he  ha«i  thought  f>f  it  hers<*lf.  It  was  almost 
the*  first  time  that  I  had  her  (piite  to  myself  in  fair  sur- 
n)untling<4  whrre  wc*  wrn*  face  io  face  in  Unly  and  soul. 
I  felt,  snrnchnw.  as  though  I  had  made  a  great  step  up 
to  a  ni*w  and  a  higher  level.  We  had  reached  together 
a  new  n*sting-pla4t%  a  higher  atmosphere;  almost  a  new 
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land.  And  the  sunoundings  were  freah  to  me  in  the 
city,  for  we  had  strayed  out  of  the  beaten  trade  I  re- 
member that  a  placid  pool,  shaded  by  drooping  willows 
and  one  great  sycamore,  lay  at  our  feet,  on  ^vHiidi  a 
couple  of  half-domesticated  wild-fowl  floated,  their 
graceful  forms  reflected  in  the  minor  below  them.  I 
pointed  to  one  and  said,  "Alcyone/'  and  my  heart 
warmed  when  she  smiled  and  said,  ''Yes,  at  peace. 
'The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure.*'' 

A  quotation  from  a  poet  always  pleases  me.  It  is 
as  if  one  found  a  fresh  rose  in  the  street,  and  triiere  it 
comes  from  the  lips  and  heart  of  a  giri  it  is  as  though 
she  had  uttered  a  rose. 

"Are  you  fond  of  Wordsworth?"  I  asked.  "Ha 
seems  to  me  very  spiritual.'' 

'*  Yes.  In  fact,  I  think  I  am  fond  of  all  poetiy.  It 
lifts  me  up  out  of  the  grosser  atmo8{Aere  of  the  worUt 
which  I  enjoy,  too,  tremendously— and  seems  to  place 
me  above  and  outside  of  mysdf.  Some,  even,  that  I 
don't  understand.  I  seem  to  be  borne  on  wings  diat  I 
can't  see  into  a  rarer  atmosphere  that  I  can  only  feel, 
but  not  describe." 

"That,"  I  said,  "as  I  understand  it,  b  the  proviiice 
of  poetry — and  also,  perhaps,  its  test" 

"It  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  on  me  that  saying 
my  prayers  has.  I  believe  in  something  infinitdy  good 
and  pure  and  blessed.  It  soothes  me.  I  get  into  a 
better  frame  of  mind." 

"  I  should  think  your  frame  of  mind  was  always  'a 
better  frame,'"  I  said,  edging  toward  the  pewonal 
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compliment  and  yet  feeling  as  though  I  were  endanger- 
ing a  beautiful  dream. 

"Ob!  you  don't  know  how  worse  I  can  be — how 
angry — ^bow  savage." 

"Terribly  so,  I  should  think.  You  look  like  an 
ogress." 

**I  feel  like  one  sometimes,  too,"  she  nodded.  "I 
can  he  one  when  I  have  the  provocation." 

**  As — for  example?" 

"Well,  let  me  see? — Well, — for  example,  once — 
oh!  quite  a  time  ago — it  was  just  after  I  met  you^ 
the  very  next  (lav —  (Mv  heart  bounded  that  she 
cuuld  n*nR*mher  the  very  next  day  after  meeting 
me — iiinl  should  set  <lates  by  that  important  event. 
I  wsuiKhI  to  say,  that  is  the  beginning  of  my  era; 
but  I  fraretl) — *'I  got  into  a  dreadful  passion — I  was 
reallv  fenK'ious." 

"Terrible,"  I  jested.  "I  suppose  you  would  have 
|K)is(>n(^l  your  slaves,  like  the  old  Roman  Empress — 
\Wu\i  was  hrr  name?" 

"  1  was  an^n*  enough." 

"And.  instead,  you  gave  the  cat  milk  in  place  of 
cream,  or  did  sinnr  such  awful  act  of  cnieltv." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  tlid  nothing.  I  only  burned  inwardly 
and  (HHisiimcil  mvsrif." 

".\nd  pniy.  what  w:uh  the  offence  that  calletl  forth 
such  wrath,  an<l  who  was  the  wretch  who  conunitted  the 
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"No,  I  mean  really " 

"What?" 


"WTiy,  it  was  a  piece  that  appeared  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  a  vile  scurrilous  sheet  that  had  always 
attacked  my  father  covertly;  but  this  was  the  first  open 
attack,  and  it  was  simply  a  huge  lie.  And  it  has  been 
repeated  again  and  again.  Why,  only  the  other  day 
the  same  paper  republished  it  with  huge  headlines  and 
charged  that  my  father  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
in  the  city — my  father,  who  b  the  best,  the  kindest,  the 
most  charitable  man  I  ever  knew — who  has  almost 
beggared  himself  trying  to  furnish  facilities  to  the  poorl 
Oh,  I  can't  bear  it!  I  wish  I  had  that  man  under  my 
heel  this  minute!  I  would  just  grind  him  to  powder!  I 
would!"  She  turned,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  fervor,  her  face  rigid  with  resolution,  her 
white  teeth  shut  together  as  if  they  were  a  trap  to  hold 
her  enemy  till  death.  "Give  the  cat  milk!  I  could 
have  poured  molten  metal  down  that  man's  throat — 
cheerfully — ^yes,  cheerfully." 

It  may  be  well  believed  that  as  she  proceeded,  the 
amusement  died  out  of  my  face  and  mind.  I  turned 
the  other  way  to  keep  her  from  seeing  the  change  that 
must  have  come  over  me.  I  was  thinking  hard  and  I 
thought  quickly,  as,  'tis  said,  a  drowning  man  thinks. 
Life  and  death  both  flashed  before  me — life  in  her  pres- 
ence, in  the  sunlight  of  those  last  weeks,  and  the  shadow 
of  perpetual  banishment.  But  one  thing  was  certain.  I 
must  act  and  at  once.  I  turned  to  her  and  was  ahnost 
driven  from  my  determination  by  the  smile  in  her  eyes, 
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the  April  sunlight  after  the  brief  storm.    But  I 
myself  and  took  the  leap. 

"I  wrote  that  piece." 

She  actually  laughed. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  did." 

**I  did — seriously,  I  wrote  it;  but " 

I  saw  the  horror  oversweep  her  face.  It  blandbed 
suddenly,  like  the  pallor  on  a  pool  when  a  swift  cloud 
covers  the  sun,  and  her  hand  went  up  to  her  bosom  with 
a  sudden  gesture  as  of  pain. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped.  The  next  second  she  sprang 
up  and  speil  away  like  a  frightened  deer. 

I  sprang  up  to  follow  her,  to  make  my  explanation  to 
her;  but  though,  after  the  first  twenty  steps,  she  stopped 
nmning  and  came  down  to  a  wulk,  it  was  still  a  rapid 
walk,  and  she  was  fk^Miig  fn)m  me.  I  felt  as  though 
the  gatrs  of  l*iinidist'  were  dosing  on  me.  I  followed 
her  at  a  distance'  to  str  that  she  reachetl  home  safdv, 
and  with  a  vain  hofM*  tliat  she  might  slacken  her  gait 
and  S4)  givr  uw  an  e.xrust*  to  make  such  explanation  as  I 
could.  She,  however,  kept  on,  and  soon  after  she  passed 
iK'voiid  the  i>iirk  I  siw  a  trap  draw  up  In^side  tlie  pave- 
ment, and.  after  a  moment  in  which  the  driver  was  talk- 
ing to  her,  a  young  man  sprang  out  and  throwing  the 
n'iris  to  a  gnNim,  joiiietl  her  and  walketl  on  with  her. 
In  the  light  of  the  strt*<*t  himp  I  rec*ogniz<'d  young  Can- 
ter. I  iunu*tl  back  cunning  him ;  but  most  of  all,  cursing 
mvsi'If. 

It  has  iK^en  well  obser\'iHl  that  there  Ls  no  more  valu- 
able a.sset  which  a  young  man  can  possess  than  a 
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broken  heart.  In  the  ensuing  weeks  I  bore  about  with 
me  if  not  a  broken,  at  least  a  very  much  bruised  and 
wounded  one.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  in  the  course  of  mor- 
tality that  a  slip  of  a  girl  should  have  the  power  to  shut 
the  gates  of  happiness  on  a  man.  There  were  times 
when  I  rebelled  against  myself  at  being  as  big  a  fool  as  I 
knew  myself  to  be,  and  endeavored  to  console  myself  by 
reverting  to  those  wise  bits  of  philosophy  which  our 
friends  are  always  offering  to  us  in  our  distress  from 
their  vantage  ground  of  serene  indifference.  There  were 
doubtless  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it, 
but  I  was  not  after  fishing — somehow  I  could  not  get  a 
grasp  on  the  idea  that  there  were  as  lovely  and  attrac- 
tive girls  in  the  world  whom  I  was  likely  to  meet  as 
Eleanor  Leigh,  whom  I  now  felt  I  had  lost  and  might 
possibly  never  recover. 

I  walked  the  streets  for  some  time  that  evening  in  a 
very  low  state  of  mind,  and  Dix,  as  he  trudged  solemnly 
along  with  his  head  now  against  my  1^,  now  a  step  in 
the  rear,  must  have  wondered  what  had  befallen  me. 
By  midnight  he  looked  as  dejected  as  I  felt.  Even  when 
at  length,  having  formulated  my  letter,  I  took  him  out 
for  a  run,  he  did  not  cheer  up  as  he  usually  did.  That 
dog  was  very  near  a  human  being.  He  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  know  just  what  went  on  in  my  mind.  He 
looked  so  confoundedly  sorry  for  me  that  night  that  I 
found  it  a  real  consolation.  He  had  the  heart  of  a 
woman  and  the  eyes  of  an  angel.  The  letter  I  wrote 
was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  advocacy  I  ever  did.  I  set 
forth  the  facts  simply  and  yet  deftily  aodf  lUtt^ strongly. 
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I  told  the  plain  truth  a))out  the  paper,  and  I  had  the 
sense  not  to  tnickle,  even  while  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  mv  work  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  unauthor> 
ize<l  and  outrageous  attack  on  her  father  and  the  lie 
about  herself.  With  regsinl  to  the  rights  of  the  public 
and  the  arn)gance  of  the  class  that  ran  the  railways 
and  other  (|uasi-public  c*oqK)niti()ns,  I  stcxxl  to  my  gans. 
This  letter  I  mailed  and  awaited,  with  what  patience 
I  con  Id  i*()mmand,  her  reply.  Sevend  days  passed 
before  I  n*ccive<l  any  n*ply,  and  then  1  got  a  short,  little 
(YM>I  note  saying  that  she  was  glad  to  see  that  I  felt  an 
apology  was  due  to  her  hoium'il  father,  and  wjis  happy 
to  know  that  I  was  not  the  author  of  tlie  outrageous 
h(*adlinrs.  It  was  an  i(y  little  reply  to  a  letter  in 
which  I  had  put  my  whole  heart  and  I  was  in  a  mge 
over  it.  I  tiiach'  up  my  miiul  that  I  would  show  her 
that  I  was  not  to  br  tn^at*^!  >o.  If  diis  was  the  wav  in 
which  she  n'ceivnl  a  g<'ntlcmairs  full  and  frank  amenilet 
why.  I  wouM  have  no  mon*  t(»  do  with  iier.  Angi*r  b  a 
masterful  passion.  So  lont,'  as  it  hol«ls  sway  no  other 
inmate  of  the  mind  can  enter.  S<»  long  as  I  was  angry 
I  gut  <ni  verv  well.  I  <'njnynl  the  society  of  my  friemU 
and  was  iiiiul)  trayer  to  cHitwani  a  p|H'a  ran  c<*s  than  u.sual. 
I  sjMMii  my  evenings  with  Manvl  and  WollTert  or  some 
of  mv  le>s  intimatt*  comi>ani(»ns.  trtMteil  nivs(*lf  and 
them  (II  the  theatri\  and  made  altogether  a  brave  feint 
at  bnivery.  Hut  my  anger  dit'tl  out.  I  was  diTply  in 
lovf  and  I  ffll  back  into  a  >li)Ui;li  of  des(H)nd.  I  tliou^lit 
often  fif  ciMilidinL'  in  .lohn  Man'el;  but  for  some  reason 
I  ci>ul«i  not  bring  myself  to  do  so. 
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Adam  driven  suddenly  out  of  Paradise  with  Eve  left 
behind  to  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  I  felt.  I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I  had  done  the  right  thing  and  the  only  thing  a 
gentleman  could  have  done;  but  it  was  a  poor  consola- 
tion when  I  looked  back  on  the  happiness  I  had  been 
having  of  late  in  the  presence  of  Eleanor  Leigh.  And 
now  between  her  and  me  was  the  flaming  sword  which 
turned  everj'  way. 

My  heart  gave  a  sudden  drop  into  my  boots  one 
evening  when  I  came  across  an  item  in  the  society 
columns  of  an  afternoon  paper,  stating  that  it  was  be- 
lieved by  the  friends  of  the  parties,  that  Mr.  Canter 
would,  before  very  long,  lead  to  the  altar  one  of  the 
reigning  belles  of  the  city.  I  had  always  disliked 
** Society  Columns,"  as  the  expression  of  a  latteivday 
vulgarity.     Since  then  I  have  detested  them. 

I  finally  determined  to  try  to  get  an  interview  with 
her  whose  absence  clouded  my  world,  and  wrote  her  a 
note  rather  demanding  one.  As  I  received  no  reply  to 
this,  I  called  one  evening  to  see  her,  if  possible.  The 
servant  took  in  my  card  and  a  moment  later  returned 
with  the  statement  that  Miss  Leigh  was  not  at  home. 
I  was  sure  that  it  was  not  true.  I  came  down  the  steps 
white  with  rage  and  also  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
For  I  felt  that  it  was  all  over  between  us. 

Those  whom  the  Gods  hate  they  first  make  mad,  and 
it  was  by  no  accident  that  the  passion  of  anger  and  the 
state  of  madness  have  come  to  be  known  by  the  same 
terms  in  our  tongue.     I  have  always  held  since  then 
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that  every  true  lover  has  something  of  madness  in 
him  while  the  passion  rages.  I  could  cheerfully  have 
stormed  her  house  and  carried  Eleanor  Leigh  awmy. 
I  recalled  with  grim  envy  William  the  Conqueror^s 
savage  wooing  when  he  met  the  Count's  daughter  who 
had  insulted  him  and  rode  her  down,  to  receive  soon 
aftervv'ard  her  full  submission,  lliis  somewhat  bai^ 
barous  form  of  proving  one's  passion  having  passed  out 
of  vogue,  1  testifie<i  my  spleen  by  falling  into  a  state  of 
general  cynicism  which  I  vented  so  generously  that  Wolf- 
fert  finally  asked  me  what  had  happened  to  me»  and 
conjectured  that  I  must  have  met  with  a  cross  in  love. 
This  rccalU*<l  me  sufficiently  to  myself  to  make  me  dis- 
semble my  fcclinj^s,  at  least  when  in  his  presence.  But 
I  was  ccrUiinly  not  nitional  for  some  time,  and,  sleeping 
or  waking,  I  was  haunte<I  by  the  voice  of  the  siren  to 
whom  I  had  fatally  listcni^I.  \Mint  must  I  do  in  my 
folly  the  next  time  I  met  Miss  Ix'igh,  which  I  did  quite 
accidcntiilly  one  day  on  the  stn»et,  but  earn'  my  head 
so  hi^h  aihl  Im>w  so  slightly  that  the  next  time  we  met» 
which  was  far  fn)in  Ix'ing  as  accn(lent;il  a.s  it  might  have 
apjH'ariMl.  she  carritnl  her  head  ver}*  high  and  did  not  bow 
at  all.  It  was  at  some  sort  of  a  fair  hehl  for  charity — 
and,  ever  since  then  I  have  hate* I  tliem.  Feeling  as- 
sunil  that  Kleanor  Ia^vjAi  would  go,  I  attended  myself 
with  no  inon*  charitable  objirt  than  to  lK*nefit  a  veiy 
wretcheil  young  lawyer,  who  was  dM*ply  conscious  that 
he  had  niade  a  fiMil  of  himst*lf  die  la.st  time  he  saw  her. 
Wlien  I  arrived,  she  was  nowhere  to  l>e  seen  and  I  was 
on  tl)c  point  of  leaving  when,  turning,  I  found  her 
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standing  in  the  midst  of  a  group,  her  arms  full  of 
flowers,  which  she  was  selling.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that 
since  that  time  I  have  felt  that  Pluto  was  entirely  justi- 
fied in  that  little  affair  in  the  Sicilian  meadows.  Think- 
ing to  make  the  amende  for  my  foolish  airiness  when  I 
last  saw  her,  I  made  my  way  up  to  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh; 
but  as  I  approached  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  speaking 
to  her  she  turned  her  back  on  me.  It  was  a  dead  cut — 
a  public  insult,  as  humiliating  as  she  could  make  it. 
I  left  the  fair  in  a  rage  which  lasted  long.  As  I  wan- 
dered through  the  forlorn  streets  that  night  I  fed  my 
heart  on  instances  of  woman's  inconstancy,  and  agreed 
with  the  royal  lover  that,  "Mai  habil  qui  s'y  fie."  But 
it  was  a  poor  occupation  and  brought  me  little  conso- 
lation. In  his  "Inferno,"  Dante  has  given  twelve 
different  and  successive  circles  in  the  depths  of  perdi- 
tion, each  lower  than  the  other.  I  passed  through  every 
one  of  them,  and  with  no  companion  but  my  own  folly. 
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One  may  not  hate  his  personal  enemy;  but  one  should 
hate  an  eneinv  to  mankind.  IIa<i  I  known  what  fresh 
caus<*  I  had  to  hate  Pushkin,  I  should  not  have  been  so 
supine. 

Since  I  be^m  to  work  s(*rionsly  my  praetice  had  in- 
cn*as(*d,  and  I  was  so  interestt»d  in  working  on  my  old 
hidies*  eas<>  that  I  was  often  detaineil  at  my  office  until 
late  at  iiiL'ht;  and  sevend  times  on  mv  way  home  I 
obs<Tveil  a  man  artiii^  somewhat  curiously.  He  would 
ke<*p  alon^r  Ix-hind  uu\  and  if  I  tume«I  Imek,  would  turn 
up  a  l»y-sint»t  or  allry.  lie  was  a  bi^,  brawny  fellow, 
and  I  never  siiw  him  except  at  ni^lit.  At  first,  it  had 
made  no  impression  on  me;  but  at  length.  I  noticed  him 
so  often  tliai  it  sudden) v  stnick  me  that  he  was  follow- 
inir  me.  Kenden"*!  suspicious  hy  my  former  expi*rience, 
I  bei:an  i|uietly  to  test  him.  and  was  having  a  very  in- 
ten»iMii<;  time  leading  him  an>un4l  the  town,  when  un* 
exp<'cteilly  I  diNef)venH|  wht>  he  was.  It  was  u  sinf^lar 
f(*«-liMu'  tn  find  oiies4'lf  shadownl;  tt>  disc«>ver  tliat  the 
man  who  has  pa?vs<i|  all  others  inditTen*nlly  in  the  crowd 
has  siiudeti  vou  out  atui  follows  vou,  iNiimd  to  vou  bv 
"it line  InviNilile  thri'ail.  t nicking  you  thmu^h  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  thoriHi^difanvs;  disn^piniinfi;  all  the  thou- 
santis  who  |ui.ss  with  their  manifold  int(*resLs  and  affairs. 
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and  that,  singling  you  out  with  no  known  leason,  he 
sticks  to  you  through  all  the  mazes  of  the  multitudes. 
It  comes  to  you  gradufdly,  dawning  by  degrees;  then 
bursts  on  you  suddenly  with  a  light  that  astonishes 
and  amazes.  You  are  startled,  frightened,  incredulous; 
then  you  suspect,  test,  and  are  convinced;  you  suddenly 
spring  from  obscurity  and  indifference  into  an  object 
of  interest  to  yourself;  and  then  it  becomes  an  mtelleo- 
tual  game  between  hunter  and  hunted.  New  powers 
awaken,  dormant  since  the  days  when  man  lived  in  the 
forest 

When  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  big  man  I  had 
noticed  was  following  me,  for  a  moment  die  sensation 
was  anything  but  pleasant  My  hair  ahnost  stirred  on 
my  head.  The  next  moment  anger  todk  the  place  of 
thb  feeling— indignation  that  one  dioukl  dare  to  diadow 
me,  to  spy  on  my  actions.  I  determined  to  confitont 
the  spy  and  thwart  him.  It  was  not  diflkult  to  do;  he 
was  an  awkward  fellow.  The  game  was  easier  than  I 
had  supposed.  One  night  lAien  I  had  observed  him 
following  me,  waiting  until  I  reached  a  favorable  spotf 
I  turned  quickly  with  my  hand  on  my  pistol,  wUdx  I 
had  put  in  my  pocket,  and  fiiced  hun  under  a  street 
lamp,  stepping  inmiediately  in  front  of  him  and  blodc- 
ing  his  way. 

"Ottol" 

With  a  growl  he  pulled  his  hat  down  doaer  ofer  his 
brow  and,  stepping  aside,  passed  on.  I  went  home  m 
a  maze.  Why  should  he  follow  me?  I  had  not  long 
to  wait  before  I  was  enlightened. 
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One  evening  shortly  afterward  I  was  about  to  leave 
my  office  when  there  was  a  heavy  step  outside  the  door^ 
and  without  a  knock  the  door  flew  opeOi  and  the  old 
Drummer  entered.  He  looked  so  haggard  and  brokcD 
that  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  gasped.  "  Is  any  one  dead  f " 
"Vorser!  Elsa? — Vere  iss  Elsa?"  He  sfood  before 
me  like  a  wounded  bison  at  bay,  his  eyes  red  with  pa^ 
sion. 

"Elsa!    \Miat!—* Where  is  she?'    Tell  me ?' 

"Fhat  haf  you  done  vit  my  daughter?" 
"Your  daughter!    What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked 
quietly.     "  I  have  not  seen  her  since  I  left  your  house. 
Tell  mo  what  has  (xrurred." 

He  soon  suw  that  I  knew  nothing  of  her»  and  his  face 
changed.     Yet  he  hesitatcni. 

**Ze  G)unt  said — "  He  began  hesitatingly  and 
stopped,  thinking  over  something  in  his  mind. 

It  all  came  to  me  in  a  second.  That  scoundrel!  It 
was  all  accHumted  for  now — the  change  in  the  family 
towanl  me— tlir  notice  to  leave — die  spying  of  Otta 
0»unt  Pushkin  had  usi*<I  me  a.s  a  blind  to  cover  his  own 
wickc<liics.s.  I  siiddcnlv  hurst  out  into  a  wrath  which 
openeti  the  old  I)nnniner*s  eyes.  What  I  said  of  Push- 
kin cannot  Ih'  n*{M'atcd.  \Miat  I  proceeded  lo  do  was 
wis<>r.  Wliv  had  I  not  pitchetl  him  out  of  die  window 
diat  iirst  evening,  and  so  have  ended  his  wicked  career! 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  the  (*ause  of  mv  friend*s  wretchedness; 
of  KIsir.s  destniction.  I  sat  die  old  fellow  down  in  a 
chair,  and  ma<le  him  tell  me  all  die  facts. 
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He  informed  me  that  for  some  time  past  be  and  her 
mother  had  noticed  that  Elsa  had  not  been  the  same  to 
Otto,  and  Otto  had  been  mihappy,  and  had  thrown  up 
his  place;  then  she  had  wished  to  break  with  him;  but 
they  would  not  let  her.  And  of  late  she  had  been  stay- 
ing out  a  good  deal,  visiting  her  friends,  she  said,  and 
when  they  urged  her  to  marry  Otto,  she  had  always 
begged  off,  and  Otto  was  wretched,  and  they  were  all 
wretched.  Count  Pushkin  had  intimated  that  she  was 
in  love  with  me,  and  that  I  was  the  cause  of  her  action. 
They  could  not  believe  it. 

"Yet,  ze  Count—?"  The  old  fellow  was  not  able 
to  go  on.  I  relieved  him  and  he  took  up  the  thread 
elsewhere,  and  told  of  Otto's  following  me  to  find  out 
And  two  or  three  nights  before  there  had  been  trouble; 
she  had  come  in  late,  and  her  mother  had  scolded  her, 
and  insisted  on  knowing  where  she  had  been,  and  she 
had  told  her  a  lie — and  they  had  insbted  on  her  carrying 
out  her  agreement  with  Otto,  to  which  she  assented. 
And  this  morning  she  was  missing. 

The  old  fellow  broke  down  again.  His  grief  was 
almost  more  for  Otto  than  for  himself.  ''He  iss  a 
good  boy;  he  iss  a  good  boy,"  he  repeated  again  and 
again. 

"Maybe,  we  were  too  harsh  with  her,  sir,  and  now 
she  may  be  dead."    He  was  overcome  by  grief. 

I  did  not  believe  she  was  dead;  but  I  feared  for  her 
a  worse  fate.  He  still  did  not  suspect  Pushkin.  The 
Count  was  his  friend,  he  said;  he  had  known  him  since 
his  boyhood. 
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"I  will  find  her/'  I  said.  And  I  knew  I  should  if  I 
had  to  choke  the  truth  out  of  Pushkin's  throat. 

"  If  vou  do,  I  vill  bless  vou,  and  her  mother  vill,  tool" 

I  told  him  to  go  home  and  console  her  mother. 

''She  has  gone  to  see  the  preacher.  He  will  know 
how  to  console  her — and  he  will  help  her  also." 

"Wliy  do  you  not  go  to  the  police?" 

"Oh I  Ze  |K)lict.'!  Ze  j)olic»e!  Efeiy  one  say  *Ze 
police!'  Ze  |)<>lice  vill  nod  do  notings  for  me.  I  ham 
n(Ml  von  Union-man.     Zay  haf  zeir  orders.     Ven  I  hax 

ze  iM)li(;e  zav  sav.  *  Don't  vorn',  Elsa  vill  come  home 

I  •       •  . 

I»y-in-l»y,  ven  she  g<*t  ri»adee.*" 

I  \\iu\  heani  the  same  thing  said  almut  the  police, 
and  n railed  what  I  had  heani  McSheen  say  to  Wring- 
n)an  al)()ut  kiH'ping  tliein  fn)m  interfering.  But  I  felt 
that  tliry  w<*n'  pmltaMy  right  in  their  views  about  Elsa. 

I  had  recourse  to  my  dettrtive  again,  and  gave  him 
all  the  information  I  |M>ssessnl. 

'*()hl  We'll  find  out  where  she  is,"  he  said,  with 
that  insiTuiahly  placid  l(K)k  on  liis  face  which  I  had 
lean  1(1 1  was  the  v<*il  under  which  he  mask(*«l  Itoth  his 
f<M'liii;;s  and  his  pur|H»ses.  **You  i*t\n  tell  her  father 
she  isn't  dead."  This  in  answer  to  the  old  man's  sUf^ 
gestion  that  she  had  l)<*en  munlenni,  which  I  had  re- 
peated. Then  he  atlded,  **Hut  tliert*  are  worse  things 
than  death." 

IIJn  eyes  glisteneii  and  he  huttoned  up  his  coat  in  a 
way  he  had  when  then*  was  any  shaqi  work  on  hand. 
It  always  remindt*tl  me  of  a  duellist.  In  a  few  days  he 
ha<l  a  clew  to  die  lost  girl,  and  justifietl  my  suspicioDS. 
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It  was  as  I  feared.  Pushkin  had  inveigled  her  from 
her  home  and  had  taken  her  to  a  house  which,  if  not 
precisely  what  I  apprehended,  was  not  less  vile.  It 
was  one  of  those  doubly  disreputable  places  which, 
while  professing  to  be  reasonably  respectable,  is  really 
more  dangerous  than  the  vilest  den.  The  girl  was  pos- 
sibly not  actually  at  the  place  now,  but  had  been  there. 
Getting  some  suspicion  of  the  place,  she  had  insisted 
on  leaving,  but  the  woman  of  the  house,  said  Langton, 
knew  where  she  was. 

''She  is  a  hard  one  to  handle.     She  has  protection." 

"Of  the  police?" 

"Of  those  who  control  the  police.  She  has  powerful 
friends." 

"I  don't  care  how  powerful  they  are,  I  will  get  that 
girl,"  I  said. 

I  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  had  not  wholly  abandoned 
hope  of  making  up  my  trouble  with  Eleanor  Leigh.  I 
did  not  wish  my  name  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  "scandal 
which  probably  would  get  into  the  papers.  I  deter- 
mined to  consult  John  Marvel,  and  I  said  so  to  Langton. 

"You  mean  the  preacher?  Won't  do  any  harm. 
He's  straight.  He's  helping  to  hunt  for  her,  too.  I 
saw  him  just  after  I  located  her,  and  he  had  already 
heard." 

I  determined  to  go  and  see  him,  and  told  Langton  to 
keep  on  following  up  his  clew.  When  I  went  to  Mar- 
vel's house,  however,  he  was  not  at  home.  He  had 
been  away  all  day,  since  early  morning,  the  giri  who 
opened  the  door  told  me.     I  went  to  the  pdice  station. 
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Marvel  had  been  there  and  made  a  complaint  about  a 
house,  and  they  were  going  to  send  a  man  around  to 
investigate. 

He  was  a  terrible  crank,  that  preacher  was,  but  aD 
the  same  he  was  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  the  officer  said. 
Some  people  thought  he  was  too  meddlesome  and 
mixed  up  too  much  with  affairs  that  did  not  conoem 
him,  hut  for  his  part,  he  had  seen  him  do  things  and  go 
where  it  took  a  man  to  go.  As  the  officer  was  going 
in  a  short  while,  I  di'termined  to  accompany  him,  so 
waitcMl  an  hour  or  so  till  he  was  detaile<l,  and  then 
s«*t  out.  Wlicu  wc  arrival  the  place,  for  all  outward 
sipis  of  <»vil,  ini^ht  have  l)een  a  home  for  retired 
Sun<Iay-sch<K)l  tracluTs — a  more  decent  and  respect- 
able littU*  hotel  in  a  (piiet  stre(*t  could  not  have  been 
found  in  town.  Only  the  large  woman,  with  heigfat- 
en<»<I  er)mpIexion,  Mr^.  Snow,  who,  at  length,  appeared 
in  an.swer  to  the  summons  of  the  solemn  officer,  seemed 
to  Ih*  e\nt(*<l  and  almost  agitate<l.  She  was  divided 
l>etw(M'n  outra^c^l  m<Mlesty  and  righteous  indignation. 
The  former  was  exhibiti^l  rather  towanl  me,  the  latter 
towanl  tlu»  offii-er.  Hut  this  wils  all.  She  swore  bv  all 
the  KvanL'elisus  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  girl,  and 
with  yet  int)n*  veh<*menee  that  she  would  have  justice 
f<»r  thi^  outra^re.  She  woulil  **n'port  the  officer  to  the 
(\iptain  and  to  hi^  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  have  the 
wh(»le  — th  |)nfinet  hnNl."  'ITie  officer  was  veiy 
a|M»|i);:ftir.  All  we  leanunl  was  that,  "A  lady  had 
be<*n  bn>ught  then*  by  a  gentleman  who  said  he  was 
her  hust>and,  but  she  had  refused  to  let  her  in.    She 
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did  not  take  in  people  she  did  not  know/'  As  there 
was  nothing  to  incriminate  her,  we  left  with  apologies. 
The  strongest  ally  a  man  can  enlist  in  any  cause  is 
a  clear-headed,  warm-hearted  woman.  In  all  moral 
causes  they  form  the  golden  guard  of  the  forces  that 
carry  them  through.  John  Marvel's  absence  when  I 
called  to  consult  him  was  due  to  his  having  got  on  the 
trace  of  Elsa.  Another  of  my  friends  had  also  got  on  her 
trace,  and  while  I  was  hesitating  and  thinking  of  my 
reputation,  they  were  acting.  As  soon  as  he  learned  of 
Elsa's  disappearance  he  consulted  the  wisest  counsellor 
he  knew.  He  went,  with  rare  good  sense,  to  Eleanor 
Leigh.  He  had  a  further  reason  for  going  to  her  than 
merely  to  secure  her  aid.  He  had  heard  my  name  con- 
nected with  the  affair,  and  old  John  had  gone  to  set  me 
straight  with  her.  He  did  not  know  of  the  trouble  at 
the  Charity  Fair,  and  Miss  Leigh  did  not  enlighten  him. 
Miss  Eleanor  Leigh,  having  learned  through  Marvel 
that  the  Loewens  were  in  great  trouble,  as  soon  as  her 
school  was  out  that  day,  went  to  the  Loewens'  house  to 
learn  what  she  could  of  the  giri,  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing all  the  aid  she  could.  A  new  force  had  been  aroused 
in  her  by  John  Marvel.  Precisely  what  she  learned  I 
never  knew,  but  it  was  enough,  with  what  she  had 
gleaned  elsewhere,  to  lead  to  action.  What  she  had 
learned  elsewhere  pointed  to  a  certain  place  in  town  aa 
one  where  she  might  secure  further  infonnation.  It 
was  not  a  very  reputable  place — ^in  fact,  it  was  a  very 
disreputable  place — part  saloon,  part  dance4iall,  part 
everything  else  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been.    It  was 
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one  of  the  vilest  dens  in  this  city  of  Confusiony  and  the 
more  vile  because  its  depths  were  screened  beneath  a 
mans  of  gilding  and  tinsel  and  glitter.  It  lay  on  cme  of 
the  most  populous  stnn^ts  and,  dazzling  witli  electric 
lights,  furnishoil  one  of  the  showiest  places  on  that 
street.  It  was  kno^ii  as  "The  (jallery,"  an  euphem- 
ism to  cover  a  line  of  glaring  nude  figures  hung  on  the 
wulls,  which,  by  an  arrangcMnent  of  mirrors,  were  multi- 
pliml  in<Iefinitely.  Its  ostensible  owner  was  the  same 
Mr.  Mi(*k  Uaflity,  who  kopt  the  seini-res|H*c*table  saloon 
n|H'i)iiig  (HI  the  alley  at  the  back  of  the  building  where  I 
had  my  of  lice.  Its  keeper  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  llaffity's, 
by  tli(*  name  of  (iailagin,  a  thin,  middle-iiged  person 
with  one  eye,  but  that  an  eye  like  a  gimlet,  a  face  im- 
[RTvious  to  every  e\pR»s.sion  save  that  which  it  habitu- 
ally w<»n':   a  mixture  <»f  <'Uiining  and  fenx-ity. 

The  place  was  cn^wdi^l  fn)m  a  rt*asanable  hour  in 
the  evening  till  an  unn^asouable  hour  in  the  morning, 
iind  many  a  robber}'  and  not  a  few  darker  crimes  were 
siii<]  to  have  been  planned,  and  some  perpetratedt 
an>und  its  marble  tiibles. 

At  the  side,  in  a  narmw  stn^et,  was  a  private  entrance 
an<l  .stairway  leading  to  the  up|>iT  stories,  over  the  door 
of  which  was  the  si^i,  '*I^ulies'  Kntnince.'*  And  at 
the  nar  was  what  was  temunl  by  Mr.  Gallagin,  a 
•  Trivate  IIt,tel." 

Young  women  thn>nge«I  tlie  lower  floor  at  all  hours 
of  th<>  night,  but  no  woman  had  ever  gone  in  there  and 
not  come  out  a  >)iade  worse,  if  |M>ssible,  than  when  she 
entennl.     The  Salvation  Army  had  attempted  the  do^ 
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ing  of  this  gilded  Augean  Stable,  but  had  retired 
baffled.  Now  and  then  a  sporadic  effort  had  been 
made  in  the  press  to  close  or  reform  it,  but  all  such  at- 
tempts had  failed.  The  place  was  "protected."  The 
police  never  found  anything  amiss  there,  or,  if  they  did, 
were  promptly  found  to  have  something  amiss  with 
their  own  record.  To  outward  appearance  it  was  on 
occasions  of  inspection  as  decorous  as  a  meeting-house. 
It  was  shown  that  the  place  had  been  offered  for  Sunday 
afternoon  services,  and  that  such  services  had  actually 
been  held  there.  In  fact,  a  Scripture-text  hung  on  the 
wall  on  such  occasions,  while  close  at  hand  hung  the 
more  secular  notice  that  "No  excuse  whatever  would 
he  taken  if  one  lady  or  gentleman  took  another  lady's 
or  gentleman's  hat  or  wrap." 

This  gilded  saloon  on  the  evening  of  the  day  I  called 
on  John  Marvel  was,  if  anything,  more  crowded  than 
usual,  and  into  it  just  as  it  was  beginning  to  grow  gay 
and  the  clouds  of  cigarette  and  cigar  smoke  were  begin- 
ning to  turn  the  upper  atmosphere  to  a  dull  gray; 
just  as  the  earlier  hum  of  voices  was  giving  place  to 
the  shrieking  laughter  and  high  screaming  of  half- 
sodden  youths  of  both  sexes,  walked  a  young  woman. 
She  was  simply  dressed  in  a  street  costume,  but  there 
was  that  about  her  trim  figure,  erect  carriage,  and  grave 
face  which  marked  her  as  different  from  the  gaudy 
sisterhood  who  frequented  that  resort  of  sin,  and  as  she 
passed  up  through  the  long  room  she  instantly  atr 
tructed  attention. 

The  wild  laughter  subsided,  the  shrieks  died  down, 
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and  as  if  by  a  common  impulae  necks  were  cimned  to 
watdi  the  newcomer,  and  the  conversation  about  the 
tables  suddenly  hushed  to  a  murmur,  except  where  it 
was  broken  by  the  outbreak  of  some  half-drunken 
youth. 

"Who  is  she?  What  is  she?"  were  questions  asked 
at  all  tables,  along  with  many  other  questions  and 
answers,  alike  unprintable  and  incredible.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  expressed  was  that  she  was  a  new  and 
important  addition  to  the  soiled  sisterhood,  probably 
from  some  other  city  or  some  country  town,  and  com- 
ments were  freely  banditxl  about  as  to  her  future  desti- 
nation and  success.  Among  the  throng,  seated  at  one 
of  the  t'il>lcs,  was  a  large  man  with  two  bediiened 
young  women  <lrinking  the  champagne  he  was  freely 
ofTcring  and  tossing  off  himself,  and  the  women  stopped 
teasing  him  al>out  his  diamond  ring,  and  rallied  him 
on  his  attention  to  the  newcomer,  as  with  head  up,  lips 
compn»ss<tl,  eyes  stniight  Iwfore  her,  and  the  cofer 
mounting  in  her  chiH.*k,  she  passed  swiftly  up  the  room 
between  the  tables  an<l  made  her  way  to  the  magnifi- 
cent bar  lK.'hin(l  which  Mr.  (rallngin  presided,  w  th  hb 
one  eye  ever  lK)ring  into  the  scene  before  him.  Walking 
up  to  the  bar  the  stranger  at  once  addressed  Mr. 
GaUagin. 

"An*  you  the  pmprietor  here?" 

"Some  folks  says  so.     \\1iat  can  I  do  for  yerT" 

"  I  have  (*onie  to  ask  if  then*  is  not  a  young  woman 
hen*—?*'  She  liesitiit(*<i  a  moment,  as  the  barkeepciB 
all  hoii  tlicir  eyes  on  her  and  a  number  of  youths  had 
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come  forward  from  the  tables  and  were  beginning  to 
draw  about  her.    Mr.  Gallagin  filled  in  the  pause. 

''Quite  a  number,  but  not  one  too  many.  In  fact, 
there  is  just  one  vacancy,  and  I  think  you  are  the  very 
peach  to  fill  it."  His  discolored  teeth  gleamed  for  a 
second  at  the  murmur  of  approval  which  came  from 
the  men  who  had  drawn  up  to  the  bar. 

"I  came  to  ask,"  repeated  the  girl  quietly,  "if  there 
is  not  a  young  woman  here  named  Elsa  Loewen." 

The  proprietor's  one  eye  fixed  itself  on  her  with  an 
imperturbable  gaze.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  is," 
he  drawled.  ''You  see,  there  is  a  good  many  young 
women  here,  and  I  guess  they  have  a  good  many  names 
among  'em.  But  may  I  ask  you  what  you  want  with 
her?" 

"  I  want  to  get  her  and  take  her  back  to  her  home." 

Mr.  Gallagin 's  eye  never  moved  from  her  face. 

"Well,  you  can  look  around  and  see  for  yourself," 
he  said  quietly. 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  would  be  here,  but  have  you 
not  a  sort  of  a  hotel  attached  to  your  place?" 

"Oh I  Yes,"  drawled  Mr.  Gallagin.  "I  can  furnish 
you  a  room,  if  you  have  any  friends — and  if  you  haven't 
a  friend,  I  might  furnish  you  one  or  two  of  them." 

"  No,  I  do  not  wish  a  room." 

"Oh!"  ejaculated  the  proprietor. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Elsa  Loewen,  and  I  have  heard  that 
she  is  here." 

"Oh I  you  have,  and  who  may  be  your  informant?" 
demanded  the  barkeeper,  coldly.    "I'd  like  to  know 
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what  gentleman  has  sufficient  interest  in  me  to  make 
me  the  subject  of  his  conversation." 

**  I  cannot  give  you  my  informant,  but  I  have  infor- 
mation that  she  is  here,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  let  me 
see  her." 

"To  me?  You  appeal  to  me?"  Mr.  Gallagin  put 
his  hand  on  his  thin  chest  and  nodded  toward  him- 
self. 

**Yos,  for  her  mother;  her  father.  She  is  a  good 
girl.  She  is  their  only  daughter.  ^Fhey  are  distracted 
over  htT — (lis:ip[M*anin(*e.  If  you  only  knew  how  ter- 
rlMt'  it  is  fur  a  young  girl  like  that  to  be  lured  away 
from  home  where  ever\'  one  loves  her,  to  be  deceived, 
l>etniy(»<i,  draggiHl  down  while " 

Thr  t^arriestness  of  her  tone  more  than  the  words  she 
uttt^n^tl,  and  the  strangeness  of  her  appeal  in  that  place, 
had  i[npn\ssi*d  even'  one  within  rt*ach  of  her  voice,  and 
(jiiite  a  thnmg  of  men  and  women  had  left  the  tables 
ami  prt*sse<l  forwani  liMening  to  tlie  conversation,  and 
for  the  most  |)art  listening  in  silence,  the  expression  on 
their  fares  l>eing  (iivi(I(*<l  between  wonder,  sympathy^ 
and  ex|HH'tiuu'y,  and  a  low  nuimiur  In'gan  to  be  audi- 
l>lr  ami>rig  the  women,  hanieiie<l  as  they  were.  Mr. 
<  ialla;rin  felt  that  it  was  a  enieiul  moment  in  his  busi* 
ne^s.  Sii(iiir[ilv  fn>in  un<Ier  the  fur  came  the  fierce 
claw  a  I  It  I  iiuitle  a  dig  to  strike  dt*ep. 

"Ti)  liell  wiih  viMi,  viHi  d il  !     I  know  vou 

aTiilv.Hir-l  —  -<l  snrt  — I  kiiMW  what  vol!  want,  and  voull 
get  it  ill  (iiir  minute.  ( )iit  of  my  plaei*.  or  1*11  pitch  you 
in  tlie  g>iu«'r  or  into  u  wor>t*  hole  yet!"     He  made  a 
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gesture  with  one  hand  such  as  a  cat  makes  with  its 
claws  out. 

A  big  man  with  a  hard  gleam  in  his  eye  moved  along 
the  edge  of  the  bar,  his  face  stolid  and  his  eyes  on  the 
newcomer,  while  the  throng  fell  back  suddenly  and 
left  the  girl  standing  alone  with  a  little  space  about  her, 
her  face  pale,  and  her  mouth  drawn  close  under  the  un- 
expected assault.  In  another  second  she  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  place,  or  possibly 
borne  off  to  that  worse  fate  with  which  she  had  been 
threatened.  But  from  the  throng  to  her  side  stepped 
out  a  short,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  sodden  face. 

"Speak  her  soft,  Gralley, you  I    You  know 

who  she  is  I    That  is  the  Angel  of  the  Lost  Children. 

Speak  her  soft  or you!  you  11  have  to  throw 

me  out,  too."  The  sodden  face  took  on  suddenly  a 
resolution  that  gave  the  rough  a  look  of  power,  the 
broad  shoulders  were  those  of  an  athlete,  and  the  steady 
eve  was  that  of  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with — and  such 
was  "Red  Talman"  when  aroused. 

The  name  he  had  given  was  repeated  over  the  throng 
by  many,  doubtless,  who  had  not  heard  of  her,  but 
there  were  others  who  knew,  and  told  of  the  work  that 
Eleanor  I^igh  had  been  doing  in  quarters  where  any 
other  woman  of  her  class  and  kind  had  never  showed 
her  face;  of  help  here  and  there;  a  hand  lent  to  lift  a 
fallen  girl;  of  succor  in  some  form  or  another  when  all 
hope  appeared  to  be  gone. 

It  was  a  strange  champion  who  had  suddenly  stepped 
forward  into  the  arena  to  protect  her,  but  the  girl  fdt 
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immediately  that  she  was  safe.  She  turned  to  her 
champion. 

"I  thank  you/'  she  said  simply.  "If  you  wish  to 
help  me,  help  me  get  hold  of  this  poor  girl  whom  I  have 
come  for.  Ask  him  to  let  me  see  her,  if  only  for  ooe 
moment,  and  I  may  save  her  a  life  of  misery." 

The  man  tume<l  to  the  proprietor.  "Why  don't 
you  let  her  si*e  the  girl?"  he  said. 

(lallugin  scowle<i  at  him  or  winked,  it  could  acucdy 

be  told  which.    "\\Tiat  the  is  it  to  you?     Why 

can't  you  kci'p  your  mouth  for  your  own  basiiiCM 
instrad  of  interfering  with  other  folks?  You  have 
seen  tniiiMe  enough  doing  that  liefore." 

*'  Let  her  see  the  giri." 

**  What  business  is  it  of  yours  whether  I  do  or  not?** 

*Must  this — that  when  I  was  away  and  my  wife  was 
starvin',  and  you  never  givin'  her  nothin',  and  my  litde 
gill  was  dyin',  this  here  lady  came  there  and  took  ouc 
of  *ein — sLiid  tliHt^s  what  makes  it  my  businesL  I 
<i<iM*t  f<irgit  one  as  helfx^I  me,  ami  you  know  it" 

**\V(II,  ril  tell  you  this,  there  ain't  no  gal  of  duit 
name  here.     I  doii*t  know  what  she's  talkin'  aboiiL* 

"Oil!     ('<mie  otri     I  At  her  scr  the  gal." 

"  Vnti  go  up  there  and  look  for  yourself/'  mid  the 
l>ni|)rirtor.  "Take  her  witli  you  if  you  want  to  and 
kt'i'|)  Iht  there/* 

'Shut  yiiiir  month,  d n  you!"  said  Talmftn.    He 

turneil  {n  Mi>s  I^-lt:h. 

•'Shr  ain't  here,  lady.  IleM  never  let  me  go  up 
there  if  she  was  there.     Hut  1*11  help  you  find  her  if 
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youll  tdl  me  about  her.    You  can  go  home  now.    Ill 
see  you  safe.'' 

"I  am  not  afraid/'  said  the  giri.  ''My  carriage  la 
not  far  off/'  and  with  a  pleasant  bow  and  a  word  of 
renewed  supplication  to  the  proprietor,  whose  eye  was 
resting  on  her  with  a  curk>us,  malign  e:q>ression,  she 
turned  and  passed  back  through  the  romn,  with  her  gaie 
straight  ahead  of  her,  while  every  eye  in  die  room  was 
fastened  on  her;  and  just  bdiind  her  walked  die  squatty 
figure  of  Red  Talman.  A  few  doors  off  a  carriage 
waited,  and  as  she  reached  the  door  she  turned  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  the  giri  she  was  seeking,  with  a 
Utde  account  of  the  circumstances  of  her  disappeai^ 
ance  and  of  her  reason  for  thinking  she  mij^t  be  at 
Gallagin's  place.  She  hdd  out  her  hand  to  the  man 
behind  her. 

"I  don't  know  your  name  or  idiat  you  alluded  to, 
but  if  I  can  ever  help  any  of  your  friends  I  shall  be  veiy 
glad  to  do  what  I  can  for  them." 

"My  name's  Talman.  You've  already  done  me  a 
turn." 

"'TahnanI'  'Red—'!  Are  you  die  ta&er  of  nay 
Utde  giri?" 

"That's  me." 

"  What  I  said  just  now  I  mean.  If  you  want  hdp, 
let  me  know,  or  go  and  see  Air.  Marvd,  die  preadier, 
on  the  West  side— you  know  him— and  you  wiO  get  it 
And  if  you  can  find  anything  of  that  poor  giri  I  diall  be 
eternally  grateful  to  you.    Good-o^ght" 

"Good-nighty  ma'am." 
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He  walked  down  the  room,  and  as  he  passed  a  table 
the  big  man  with  the  two  women  accosted  him. 

** Who's  your  friend?"  he  asked  with  a  sneer.  It 
was  Wringman,  who  having  finished  his  labors  for  the 
day  in  proving  to  famished  strikers  how  miurh  better 
ofT  they  were  than  formerly,  was  now  refreshing  himself 
in  one  of  his  favorite  haunts,  at  his  favorite  occupation. 

Talman  stopped  and  looked  at  him  quietly,  then  he 
said:  "That  man  up  there" — ^with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  he  pointed  toward  the  bar — "that  man  there 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  past  and  he  can  ask  me 
questions  that  I  don't  allow  folks  like  you  to  ask  me. 
See?  I  have  known  a  man  to  git  his  neck  broke  by 
buttin'  too  hard  into  other  folks'  business.    See?" 

Wringman,  with  an  oath,  started  to  get  out  of  hb 
chair,  but  his  companions  held  him  down,  imploring 
him  to  be  quiet,  and  the  next  mpment  the  big  bouncer 
from  the  bar  was  standing  beside  the  table,  and  after 
a  word  with  him  Talman  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  walked  out  of  the  door. 

The  bar-keeper  beckoned  to  his  bouncer  and  the  two 
held  a  muttered  conference  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  "  He's 
gittin'  too  big  for  his  breeches,"  said  the  bar-keeper  as 
he  turned  away.  "  He'll  git  back  there  if  he  foob  with 
me  and  pretty  quick  too." 
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Had  any  one  of  the  many  detectives  who  were 
gaged  in  all  sorts  of  work,  legitimate  and  otherwise,  in 
the  limits  of  that  great  city,  been  watching  among  the 
half-s4Mi<len  gn)up  of  loafers  and  night-walkers  who 
stmfr^h*<I  (hn)iigh  the  side  street  on  which  opened  the 
'*I^uiies'  Kiitninoe"  of  Mr.  Gallagin's  establishment 
along  towiiixl  the  moniing  hours,  he  might  have  seen  a 
young  woman  hniught  fmm  the  door  of  the  "  ladies' 
entrance,"  sup|)()rte<l  l)y  two  persons,  one  a  man  and  one 
a  woman,  and  ImmHIv  lifttHl  into  a  disreputable  looking 
hack  of  the  type  known  as  a  ''night-hawk,"  while  the 
dingy  passcTs-l>y  lauglunl  among  themselves  and  dis- 
cussed how  nnieh  it  had  tiiken  to  get  the  young  woman 
as  dnnik  as  that.  Hut  ihert^  was  no  <letective  or  other 
officer  on  that  stnvt  at  that  hotir,  and  but  for  the  fact 
Uiat  a  short,  squatty  man,  nursing  a  grievance  against 
an  old  pal  of  his,  and  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  un- 
exiM-ctnl  kintiness  of  a  young  woman  and  a  threadbart 
pn'arhcr  in  an  ht»ur  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world— 
evt-n  his  pals  in  iiiit|uity — apfM^artNi  to  have  turned 
against  liini,  was  walking  through  the  street  with  a 
dim  i<lfa  of  heirinning  a  (|uarrt*l  with  the  man  wbo 
ha4i  descrteti  him,  the  destination  of  the  dnmkcn 
woman  might  never  have  been  known.     Red  Tdman's 
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h(!art,  however,  callotu  m  it  was,  fou)  with 
too  many  imd  bluek  to  catalof^v,  hod  one  single  ipot 
into  which  aiiy  lif^ht  or  feeling;  cuuUI  peiirtrnte.  Tliis 
was  tli<^  SL-crt-t  rumrr,  aovred  Uj  the  (houj^t  u(  his  one 
child,  a  hltle  f^iri  who  alone  of  all  the  worid  tnily 
thought  him  a  good  man.  For  John  MnrvH,  who  had 
helped  his  wife  and  child  whwi  he  lay  in  prison  under 
long  sentence,  and  had  Iwen  kind  to  him,  be  enlrr- 
(ained  a  kin<lly  feeling,  hut  (or  (he  young  laity  who  had 
taken  his  little  girl  and  (aught  her  and  made  her  Uapp; 
when  the  taunt-*  of  other  chQdreo  diuve  her  from  the 
public  school,  he  had  more  than  a  liking.  She  aad 
John  Marvel  alone  liad  treated  him  in  bte  ycmrs  u  ■ 
man  and  a  friend,  and  a  dim  hope  began  to  dawn  in  hts 
mind  timt  [xiAiibly  he  might  yet  l>e  able  to  save  his  pri 
Irom  the  ^hanie  of  ever  truly  knowing  what  be  had  been. 
So,  when  the  man,  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  who 
had  hel[>ed  put  the  young  woman  in  the  carriaf^.  re- 
entered (tie  house  ami  (lie  drunken  woman  was  driven 
off  with  her  companion.  Red  Talman,  after  a  moRKOt 
of  indecision,  turned  and  followed  the  cab.  He  wo 
not  able  to  keep  up  with  it,  as,  tbougb  the  broken-knoed 
horses  went  nl  a  slow  gait,  lliey  soura  outdiatanced  hiiDi 
for  he  had  to  be  on  the  watch  for  officers;  Init  he  knew 
the  vehicle,  and  from  the  direction  it  took  be  tut' 
pected  its  destination.  He  turned  and  went  back  towud 
Gallagin's.  When  he  reached  the  narrow,  ilMlghted 
street,  on  which  the  side  entrance  opened,  he  slipped 
into  the  shadow  at  a  comer  and  waited.  An  hour  Ulcr 
(he  hack  returned,  a  woman  got  out  of  it  and,  after  a 
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short  altorcatinn  with  the  <lrivor,  ran  acioss  the  pA«^ 
mtnit  and  rntrnNl  tht*  dcNir.  A.s  tlie  hack  lumed.  Rid 
TalriKin  slippc^l  out  of  thr  shadow  and  walked  up  to 

the  fnmt  \vhtt*l. 

**  Which  \v;iv  von  jroin'?*'  he  iiskcti  the  driver. 
nfcji:? :!/.!•« I  him. 

*'  MniiM*."  Ill'  s;iid. 
( ■iiMiiif  a  n«|r  : 

"<iif  ii|i."  Mr  inoiiiitnl  U'side  him  and  dmve 
him  til  :i  ilirtv  s^iIin)ii  in  a  «iTnall  sln*el  at  si>me  little  di^ 
tiirii  <>.  whi-n*  \\r  trtMtttl  hiin  and  h't  him  p».  A  balf- 
li<>-ir:tftiT\v:inl  ht-  nini:  the  Im>II  uf  (ht*  faiiiilv  hotrl  wbkk 
I  had  vi-itttl  with  an  KJficrr  th«'  dav  iH^func,  and  asked 
to  M-f  till-  u>Mi:iii  of  thf  lion<r.  Shr  could  not  lie  acB. 
the  \Mi':i.iM  N.iii|  who  (i|)('ritNl  the  tliM>r. 

'"Will,  '/wr  her  t\\\<  mo'i.iL'c.  thru.  Tell  her  ikftt 
<f}illcv  s:i\.  (ii  take  ltinhI  ran*  of  the  irirl  thai  he  jml 
^ru\  arowf'd  Inn-  aiiil  to  kri'|»  h«r  ilark.'* 

•"Wliiih  ..M?"  di-maridfl  tin-  wotiuti. 

*''rin-  nil"  a  •  w.iN  i|o[ni|.  that  loiiH-  in  the  hark.*' 

"All  rvl.l  " 

"  rii.i*'-  all."  ^li  I    TahFiaii.  and  waikiil  olT. 

'{"•:.  ^  |f.<  ..'i-Mt'iii-il  i!f  tf-i  iiM*  iMtnih-n^il  us  he  paflBed 
df.M.  i.'!rM;/!i  ilii- flark  *-rritj  llf»-.\  shoMlii  he  iiw  his 
ivf.  r:-.  iM'-:.  '  ll.iti  .  jr.itj!  ;ili*,  and  thi*  runil  fi>r  HIQIicjr 
nil  •  .-  '•  .il'-^l  ri  hJN  )>ria-t  ili-  hail  l«in;;  hartMtrvd  A 
fi«lri/  •  f  p\*ii.*i-  :tj:iiii^t  M<  Sheen  ami  Itaflilv  and  hif 
ihpIi  r  ir.i|»|»i  r.  <  I.ill.ijin  I'hev  haii  ilrM-rti^l  him  in 
hi^  h>  -:r  i<f  :.•<<]  .1'  •!  I.*-  had  eoine  nesir  U'lnt*  hailfped 
for   doin/    linir    \^"rk.     <  h\\\-    hi^    fear   of    McSImcd's 
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power  bad  kept  him  quiet.  TTie  desire  for  revenge 
and  the  feeling  of  gratitude  worked  together.  But 
how  should  he  use  his  knowledge  T  It  behooved  him  to 
be  prudent.  Coll  McSheen  and  Mick  Raffity  and  Mel 
Gallagin  were  powerful  forces  in  the  world  in  which  he 
moved.  They  could  land  him  behind  the  bars  in  an 
hour  if  they  worked  together.     At  last  he  solved  iti 

He  would  go  to  a  man  who  had  always  been  kind  to 
him  and  his.  Thus  it  was,  that  just  before  light  that 
morning  John  Marvel  was  awakened  by  a  knock  on  hia 
door.  A  man  wa.s  below  who  said  a  sick  person  needed 
his  sen'ices.  When  he  came  down  into  the  street  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  dawning  day,  there  was  a  man  waiting 
in  the  shadow.  He  did  not  recognize  him  at  first,  but 
he  recalled  him  as  the  man  told  the  object  of  his  visit 
at  such  an  hour,  and  John  was  soon  wide-awake. 
Still  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  story  he  was  told. 

"  Wliy,  she  can't  be  there,"  he  protested.  "A  friend 
of  mine  was  there  to  look  (or  her  day  before  yesterday 
with  the  police,  and  she  was  not  there." 

"  She  is  there  now,  and  if  you  pull  the  place  youll  get 
her  all  right,"  asserted  the  other. 

"I'll  go  there  myself," 

"No  use  goin'  by  yourself," 

"I'll  get  the  police " 

"Thepolicel"  The  other  laughed  derisively.  "They 
don't  go  after  the  Big  Chief's  friends — not  when  he 
stands  by  'em." 

"The 'Big  Chief'?" 

"Coll  McSheen." 
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"Mr.  MGaHwnt" 

"H*"«i//" 

"ItT    What?    I  don't  umkntuid." 

"Weil,  (loa'l  bring  me  bta  this." 

"I  will  not" 

"  He'it  ki  die  bottom  of  the  who\e  b 
Uwyer  *t  tpvni  the  dope  and  takn  ciuc  of  *« 
the  pUc«>— 't  IcMl.  Mick  lUffit;  wd  GmlUfcin  tmi 
&ocK)lh  Ally  iiwn  tbe  plarrs;  and  be  nwiu  thrm.  Hb 
known  mil  mbout  It  and  they  don't  turn  a  bmad  i 
him.    Oh!  I  know  him— I  know  'cm  all!" 

"You  think  this  is  the  pri  th«  Udy  ' 
fort" 

"I  don't  know.     I  only  know  site  wmi  tlia«h  I 
(taltagin  showed  his  leHh,  ukI  tb«o  I  aUed  him  4 
mad  |{t»t  tlir  pd  out     I  sheered  him." 

"Well,  we'll  see." 

"Well,  I  must  be  giiin'      I've  lold  ytn. 
mn't  bring  me  into  it    Good-aif^L'' 

"I  wfllniH." 

The  mui  gaani  down  the  stnwt  one  war,  thca  C 
ud  wmtt  off  m  the  other  dirertioo.  John  i 
bol  ■  glaun  of  li^t  catoe  to  him.  Wolffertl 
wu  llw  nHn  to  ootuult  What  tJiis  man  • 
vfast  Wolflert  had  always  insisted  on :  ffaaf'theWU* 
flhv*  liafle"  was  not  only  the  mcul  hideous  ctirae  osv 
tltofhn  on  cmrth,  but  that  it  wu  proterled  and  pi»- 
BKilad  bjr  aen  in  power  in  the  rilr. 
blanwtieaal  in  its  range.  He  i 
beard  Um  mj  ihM  a  kw  had  ben  pa— i  to  dmi  i 
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it;  but  that  such  Uw  nonlcd  the  tone  of  «a  kwakened 
public  conscience  to  become  eflective. 

llius  it  was,  that  that  morning  Wirlllert  vna  Mouaed 
by  Jubn  Marvel  coming  into  hia  room.  In  an  inntuit 
be  was  wid(>-awakc,  for  he,  too,  knew  of  the  dinppeair- 
aoce  of  Blaa,  and  of  our  fruitless  hunt  for  her. 

"But  you  arc  sure  that  this  woman  b  EImT"  fas 
asked  hh  be  burrieiUy  dremed. 

"No — only  tiiat  it  is  some  one" 

"So  much  tlie  better — maybe." 

An  hour  lalcr  WollTert  and  John  Mairel  i 
lawyer's  office  in  one  of  die  great  new  buildings  at  Ibe 
dty,  talking  to  a  young  U»-y«r  who  bad  ircrntly  becooM 
t  public  pratecutor,  not  as  a  representative  of  the  city, 
but  of  a  larg*^  power,  (hat  of  the  nation.  He  and  Wolf- 
fert  were  iilrmdy  friends,  and  WollTert  hul  a  little 
while  bcforv  iitteminl  him  in  the  cause  to  wbicfa  be 
had  for  .some  time  t>een  devoting  his  poweni.  It 
promised  to  prove  a  good  case,  and  the  young  atlomey 
was  keenly  interested.  The  bigger  (be  game,  tbe  bet- 
ter br  luvcil  the  ]iiir<uit. 

"Who's  your  mysterious  infunnant,  Mr.  MarvdT" 
he  linked. 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you.  lie  ts  Dot  a  nun  of  good 
chanictcr,  hut  1  am  sure  be  is  idling  me  the  tiulh." 

"Wc  must  make  no  mistakes— we  don't  wmut  theae 
people  (o  <-»cnpe,  and  the  net  will  catch  bigger  Bdi,  X 
hope,  tJian  you  suspect     Why  not  tdll" 

"  I  caimot." 

"Well,  then  1  shall  have  to  get  the  proof  in  i 
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other  way.  I  will  act  at  once  and  let  you  bear 
from  me  soon.  In  fact,  I  have  a  man  on  the  case 
now.  I  learned  of  it  yesterday  from  my  cousin,  you 
know.  She  is  deeply  interested  in  trying  to  break  up 
this  vile  business,  and  a  part  of  what  you  say  I 
already  knew.  But  the  clews  lead  to  bigger  doon 
thun  voii  dream  of." 

John  and  Wultfert  came  away  together  and  deckled 
on  u  plan  of  their  own.  WolfTert  was  to  come  to  see 
me  and  get  I^iiigton  intereste<l  in  the  case,  and  ichn 
was  to  go  to  see  I^ngton  to  send  him  to  me.  He  caught 
I  Kington  just  as  he  was  leaving  his  house  to  come  to 
my  office  and  walkcfl  a  part  of  the  way  back  with  him, 
giving  him  the  facts  he  had  learned.  He  did  not  know 
that  I^iiigton  was  already  on  the  case,  and  the  dose- 
ni()iithe<l  (letec'tivf  never  told  anything. 

When  they  purte<K  I  Kington  came  to  my  office,  and 
ti)gt'lher  we  went  to  the  district  attorney's,  who,  after 
a  brif'f  talk,  deiidiNl  to  a(*t  at  once,  and  accordingiT 
had  wa mints  is.sue<i  and  placet i  in  the  hands  of  his 
UKirshal. 

"  I  have  l><*<*n  trying  for  some  time  to  get  at  these 
|N^>|>if/*  hr  said,  "and  I  have  the  ven'  man  for  the 
wi>rk  an  officer  whom  Coll  McSlu'cn  turned  out  for 
making:  tnMihlf  fur  the  woman  who  keeps  that  house.** 

.■\n)us<*(i  hy  my  interest  in  the  Ix)ewens  and  by  what 
I  Kington  ha<l  told  nu*  of  Miss  I  neigh's  daring  the  night 
hefon*.  I  sti'iirinl  the  nmrshars  consent  to  go  along  with 
tlieni,  the  district  attuniey  having,  indeed,  appointed 
me  a  deputy  marshal  for  the  occasion. 
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T^p  manhiil's  Taee  had  puzdnl  mr  al  finl,  but  I 
soon  rnxtgniscd  bim  e»  the  officer  I  had  met  once 
wiul«  I  wnU'hwi  a  lild«  child's  funrraL  "They  ww 
too  many  for  me,"  he  aaid  in  brief  npUnalion.  "Mn. 
Cotlia  had  me  turned  out  She  had  a  pull  with  the 
Big  Chiei.  And  when  I  went  for  his  friend,  Smooth 
Ally,  he  bouiicci)  me.  But  I'm  all  right  iraw,  Mr. 
Sentmefl  knows  me,  and  Coll  McShrvn  may  look  out  I 
know  him." 

I  do  not  know  what  might  hare  happened  bad  we 
been  a  little  later  in  appeartng  on  the  arcnc.  As, 
after  having  sent  a  couple  of  men  amund  In  the  btdk 
of  the  block,  we  liinieil  inin  the  strvet  we  .ww  three  or 
four  men  enter  the  house  as  though  in  a  hunr.  We 
quickened  our  steps,  but  Tmind  the  door  locked,  atid  (bfl 
voiees  within  told  that  something  unusual  was  going  on. 
'file  hi^h  pitclini  voire  of  a  woman  hi  a  tiiBde  aad  (be 
low  fcmwb  of  men  came  to  us  through  the  door,  fol- 
lowc<l  by  the  noise  of  a  seuIHe  and  (he  Kmaahtng  of 
furniture;  a  thunderou.i  knock  cm  the  dtor,  buwevn', 
brouftht  n  sudilrn  silence. 

Al  there  was  no  response  either  to  the  knock  or  ring, 
another  snnunons  even  more  JnifM-rative  was  niade,  and 
this  time  a  window  was  opened  above,  a  woouui  thrvft 
her  hi-ud  ntil  aii<l  in  a  radier  fri^tciied  rti4ee  a^nl 
what  was  wanted,  llie  rei>ly  given  was  a  ctMnmand 
tu  ii)N-n  tile  tloor  iustandy,  and  as  the  delay  in  obeftog 
apprami  somewhat  unrHUOoable,  a  difTeimt  method 
was  adopted.  The  door  was  forced  with  an  nue 
which  ^'uvc  tne  a  high  idea  of  the  officer's  skill.  Wltfam 
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everything  appeared  quiet,  and  the  only  cu 
to  distinguish  the  house  from  a  rather  tawdij 
hotel  of  a  flashy  kind  was  a  man  and  that  omn. 
Marvel,  with  a  somewhat  pale  face,  his  collar  and 
torn  and  a  reddish  himp  un  his  forehead, 
quieUy  in  the  duor^'iiy  of  what  appeared  to  be 
room  where  tlie  funiitun'  had  been  upset,  and  tkc 
woman  whom  I  had  fonnerly  seen  when  I  visited  tkc 
pluc*(*  with  a  [)oIi(*i*  ofiicvr,  standing  at  the  far  end  of  tkc 
hall  in  a  cuiulition  of  fright  lK>rdering  on  hysterica.  I 
tiiink  I  never  saw  men  S4)  surprised  as  those  in  ov 
party  were  to  fin<l  a  pn*arher  there.  It  was  only  a 
moment,  however.  U^fon*  the  explanation  came. 

**  Sli«-*s  \\vTt\  I  lK*lieve.'*  sjiid  John,  quiedy,  *'  unlcsf 
they  ha VI'  ;;i»tteii  her  away  just  now." 

His  s|N*i-fh  apiMNin'tl  to  havt*  unchained  the  fiiiyof 
the  wiiiiian,  for  >he  >wfpt  foruunl  suddenly  like  a 
toniado,  and  such  a  lila^t  nf  rA^r  ami  abuse  and 
I  iit'vcr  h«*iinl  |M)ur  fmiii  a  woman's  lips.  Amid 
anil  ^)l)s  and  s;ivai:r  crifs  of  ni^*.  she  accused 
M:ir\fl  i»f  rviTv  (Tinit*  that  a  man  iiiuld  cxmceive  ol^ 
aNst-riiii;:  all  ihf  while-  that  ^\\v  her»4*lf  was  an  innocent 
ami  j<mm|  wuiii.iii  anil  ht*r  Ihmim-  an  alisolutely  propsie 
aiiil  n^|M*4-LiMf  hiimi*.  Shf  iiiipntiited  upon  Iub 
rviTv  riirM*  iiThl  n'vrii;:i>  \i  hii  h  >\\r  oiuld  think  of.  I 
iiiiifi'^>i  that.  Miitriji^l  an  1  wjs  hy  the  virago's  attack* 
I  wa^  «-iji]:illy  ^iiqiriMil  l»y  .lnhn  Mar\'rrs  plaeidncsa 
arni  tin*  ntlifvr'i  ({iiii'l  (i>iitf'mpl.  'llie  only  ihinf 
Jfiiin  MarM-l  >:iiil  wa**: 

""rhrre  in-n*  rumie  initi  hrre  just  now." 
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"Liarl  Liar!  Liar!"  screamed  the  woman.  "Yoa 
know  you  lir.  Tli^n;  Lt  not  a  nun  in  thui  tiouM  except 
that  m&i),  and  he  came  here  to  inmilt  me — he  who  oomcsi 
here  all  the  time— you  know  too  do, 1" 

"  Vfliereare  theinenT"deinand«l  the  nunhal quietly, 
but  he  i^t  no  answn  excvpt  hrr  srmin  of  drnial. 

'"niry  were  ufier  mc,"  said  John,  "but  when  you 
knockrd  on  the  door  they  ran  off," 

Another  nut]x>ur  of  denial  and  abuse. 

"  Come  on,  men,"  .«i>d  the  manhaL 

John  Marvel  had  (>een  troubled  by  no  mcb  scruple* 
as  had  oppeam]  to  me.  He  was  not  afmkl  lor  Ui 
reputation  uk  I  had  !>«■»  for  Diitie.  And  on  hb  way 
home  he  hB<I  had  what  he  felt  to  be,  and  what,  hr  be 
from  nie  to  nay  was  not,  a  divine  giiidancr.  A  Midden 
impulse  or  "call"  as  he  termed  it,  had  come  to  hoD  to 
f^  slruight  to  tlii.t  hoii.tr.  and,  havini;  bcoo  admitted,  he 
demanded  the  lost  pti.  The  woman  in  c^^  denied 
vehemently  tliin  siieli  n  prf  had  rvtr  be«i  th«i!  or  that 
she  knew  anything  of  her,  playing  her  part  of  outraged 
modesty  with  a  grvat  ^ow  of  itincrrity.  But  when  Ma^ 
vti  persisted  and  showetl  iiome  knowled^  of  the  fbcti, 
she  took  unutlier  tack  and  hegmn  lo  thrraten  hiiB.  Ha 
was  a  preaeher,  she  said,  and  she  wotild  ruin  him.  She 
would  adi  in  thi?  {toIitT,  and  tite  wouli]  like  to  mc  how 
it  woul<l  look  when  an  ac«(iunt  emote  out  ui  the  new»< 
paper*  nejil  morning  of  hb  harbg  Tiailed  wbit  ba 
thought  a  house  of  ill  repute;.  She  had  triendji  asaang 
tlie  poVut,  and  bigger  friendi  enn  than  the  poHoB^  aad 
they  would  see  her  through. 
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John  quietly  seated  himself.  A  serene  and  dauntl< 
resolution  shone  from  his  eyes.  "Well,  you  had  better 
be  very  quick  about  it,"  he  said,  ''for  I  have  already 
summoned  officers  and  they  will  be  here  directly." 

Then  the  woman  weakened  and  began  to  cringe. 
She  told  him  the  same  story  that  she  had  told  me  and 
the  policeman  when  we  ha<l  calle<l  before.  A  young 
woman  had  come  tliere  with  a  gentleman  whom  Ae 
calknl  her  husl>and,  but  she  would  not  let  her  stay 
becjiuse  she  sus|)e<*te<I  her,  etc.,  etc. 

"WTiy  did  you  suspect  her?" 

*'  Because,  and  In-cause,  and  l>ecause,''  she  explained. 
'*  For  other  n»iis<)iis,  In^i-ause  the  man  was  a  foreigner." 

John  Marvel,  for  all  his  apparent  heaviness,  was 
clcar-hca(ic<l  and  n*as<>nal)lc.  He  was  not  to  be  de* 
crive<I,  s()  he  quietly  siit  and  waited,  llien  the  woman 
had  pHie.  as  she  siii<l,  to  call  the  police,  but,  as  was 
shown  later,  she  had  calle<l  not  the  police,  but  Gallagin 
and  Mick  ll^ifhtv  and  the  man  who  stood  l)ehind  and 
pn)tei-te<l  lK)th  of  these  crejitures  and  herself,  and  the 
men  who  ha<l  come  in  res|>ons«*  hail  l>een  not  officers 
of  the  |^)Iiee.  hut  threi»  scounclMs  who,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  res|HH'tiil)ility,  were  amont;  the  most  dangerous 
instnirnents  used  hv  Coll  MeShi'cn  and  his  heelers. 
Fortiinatelv  for  John  Man'el  we  had  arrived  in  the  nick 
of  (JTue.     All  this  a|>|><*an*d  later. 

rnhettliiiL;  her  eontinuni  a ssevemt ions  and  vitupera- 
tion, tile  marshal  pixx^eedetl  to  examine  the  house. 
The  en  I  in'  lower  fl«K>r  was  s«'arclu»d  widiout 
tlu*  woman.     In  the  kitchen  Inflow,  which  was 
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what  elaborate  in  its  appointments,  a  number  of  su>' 
piciously  attired  and  more  than  suspicious  kioking 
young  women  were  engaged,  apparently,  in  preparing 
to  cook,  for  as  yet  the  fire  was  hardly  made,  and  in 
scrubbing  industriously,  Up-stairs  a  number  more 
were  found.  For  the  moment  nothing  was  said  to  them, 
but  the  search  proceeded.  They  were  all  manifesdy 
in  a  state  of  subdued  excitement  which  was  painful  to 
see,  as  with  disheveled  hair,  painted  faces  and  heaving 
bo3om.s.  tlicy  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  tasks  which 
manife^itly  they  had  rarely  ever  attempted  before.  Still 
there  was  no  sign  of  Elsa,  and  as  the  proprietor  de- 
clared that  we  had  seen  every  room  except  that  in 
which  her  sick  daughter  was  asleep,  it  looked  as  though 
KIsa  might  not  have  been  there  after  all. 

"  I^t  us  see  your  daughter,"  said  the  officer. 

This  was  impossible.  The  doctor  had  declared  that 
she  must  be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  in  fact  the 
woman  ma<le  such  a  show  of  sincerity  and  motherly 
anxiety,  that  I  tliink  I  should  have  been  satisfied.  The 
marshal,  however,  knew  his  business  better — be  in- 
^iistcil  on  opening  the  door  indicated, and  inside,  stretched 
on  a  dirty  pallet,  was  a  poor  creature,  evidently  ill 
enough,  if  not  actually  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  woman's  daughter;  but  to  my  un- 
speakable horror,  I  recognized  instantly  the  poor  giri 
I  had  once  rescued  from  a  less  cruel  death  and  had 
turned  over  to  the  Salvation  Army.  There  was  no  mi»- 
takinjr  her.  Her  scarred  face  was  stamped  indeliblj  on 
my  memory.    She  presently  recognized  me  too;  but  all 
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she  said  was, ''  They  got  me  back.  I  knew  they  wouU."* 
We  turned  her  over  to  John  Marvel,  while  awaitiiig  the 
ambulance,  and  continued  our  search  which  threatened 
to  prove  fruitless  so  far  as  Elsa  Loewen  was  concerned. 
But  at  this  moment  a  curious  thing  occurred.  Dixey, 
who  had  been  following  me  all  the  morning  and  had^ 
without  my  taking  notice  of  him,  come  not  only  to  the 
house  with  us,  but  had  come  in  as  well,  began  to  nose 
around  and  presently  stopped  at  a  door,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded to  whimper  as  he  was  accustome<]  to  do  when  he 
wbhed  to  be  let  in  at  a  closed  door.  I  called  him  off. 
but  Uiough  he  came,  he  went  back  again  and  agaiut 
until  he  attracted  the  officer's  attention.  The  door  was 
a  low  one,  and  appeared  to  be  the  entrance  only  to  a 

CUplKKinl. 

**nave  we  been  in  that  room?" 

The  woman  declared  that  we  had,  but  aa  we  aD 
knew  it  liad  not  l)een  entere<l,  she  changed  and  said  it 
was  not  the  door  of  a  room  at  all,  but  of  a  doaet 

"Open  it!"  siiid  tlie  officer. 

"The  key  is  lost,*'  said  tlie  woman.  "We  do  noC 
use  it!*' 

"Then  I  will  open  it,"  said  the  marshal,  and  the 
next  moment  the  (l(M)r  was  forced  open,  llie  woman 
gave  a  sf>n-sini  and  made  a  dash  at  the  nearest  nuuit 
beside  hersi*lf  with  ra^,  fighting  and  tearing  like  a 
wild  animal.  And  well  she  might,  for  inside,  crum- 
plotl  up  on  tlie  fl<M>r,  under  a  pile  of  clothing,  lay  the 
girl  we  were  sc*arL*hing  for,  in  a  comatose  state.  She 
was  lifted  carefully  and  brought  out  into  the  light,  and 
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I  Marcely  knew  her,  so  battered  and  bruised  utd  dead- 
alive  the  poor  thing  appcMrrd.  l>ixr]r,  howrver,  knew, 
and  he  te.-)|ifie<l  his  afTection  and  gratitude  b;  stcaliitg 
in  between  us  us  we  st'xxl  unnind  her  aiid  licking  the 
poor  thing's  band.  It  was  a  terrible  story  that  waa 
revealed  when  the  fucl.«  came  out,  and  its  details  were 
loo  horrifying  and  revolting  to  be  put  in  print,  but  that 
night  Madain  Snow's  hotel  vma  dosed.  The  tight* 
whioh  had  lured  so  oianir  a  frail  bark  to  ahipwredc 
were  extinguished,  and  Mailam  Snow  and  her  wretchni 
retinue  of  slaves,  who  bad  b«en  bound  lo  a  servitude 
more  awful  than  anytliing  which  history  could  tcfl  or 
romance  could  portray,  were  held  in  the  custody  of  the 
innrthnl  of  the  United  Stalnt. 

The  newspapers  next  day,  with  one  exception,  con- 
tainnl  an  ai-ci^unt  of  the  "  pulling  "  of  Smooth  All/* 
place.  'HiBt  exception  was  Tfu  Tntmpei.  But  a  day 
or  Iwii  later  John  Marvel  received  a  Hieque  for  $300 
from  Coll  McShecn  "  for  his  poor,"  1  had  never  seen 
Wolffert  show  mure  feeling  llian  when  John,  in  the 
innucency  of  his  heart,  told  him  nf  the  gift  "  It  is  the 
wedi^e  of  AchanI  "  he  exoUimcd.  "  It  is  hwih  money. 
It  is  hlood  money.  It  ts  the  thirty  pwcei  of  aQnr 
given  for  bliKxj.  Even  Judas  returned  it."  He  n 
his  proof  dear,  aod  the  moary  was  rettmwd. 
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It  was  the  duty  of  the  street-car  company  under 
their  charter  to  run  through  cars  every  day  or  forfeit 
their  charter — a  wise  provision,  doubtless;  but  one 
wliich  did  not  (contemplate  that  Coll  McSheen  who  was 
tr}'ing  to  destn>y  the  company  should  have  control  of 
the  police  on  whose  pn>tection  the  ability  to  cany  out 
the  rharter  <ie|H*ndi'^l. 

UndtT  the  nirnpulsion  of  this  rec|uirement  to  run 
thnjugh  ciirs.  the  niana^^'ment  of  the  street-car  line, 
after  much  tnmMe,  stH'un^l  a  few  men  who,  for  a  lai^ge 
pricr,  agn*e<l  to  oprnite  the  nirs.  But  it  was  several 
hours  after  the  re^ilar  time  before  the  first  car  ran  out 

of  the  sIhhI.     It  mad«*  its  wav  for  some  distance  without 

• 

ene<>UT)terin^  any  difli(  iilty  or  even  attracting  any  at- 
tention be  von  d  a  few  (-onnnents  bv  men  and  women 
walking  almi^  the  stnvts  or  standing  in  their  doors. 
A  little  further  a  Ion;;  then*  were  a  few  jeers,  but  pre^ 
ently  it  tunitil  a  conuT  and  n'siche<l  a  point  in  a  street 
where  a  numlHT  of  Inivs  wenr  playing,  as  usual*  and  a 
iMiiiilMTof  iitrn  out  (»f  work  wen' standing  alM>ut smoking 
thfir|)i|H»^  aipl  (iiM'iiNNJii^  with  some  acrimony  tlie  action 
of  di<*  nii-ctin::  which  liatl  c:dl«-«l  die  strike,  and  with 
S4)ine  fon'lNMiing  the  futun*.  .As  the  car  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  t;ike  on  a  woman  who  had  been  waitlDgp  a 
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munbo-  of  the  b»;s  playing  in  the  aUvd  began  to  Jeer 
and  boot  thr  motorraan,  who  wait  evidently  aamewhiit 
unaccualDtDpd  to  handling  his  car,  and  when  he  aU 
temptnl  lu  loatm  hi.i  brake,  and  ^owed  tbcmo  fail 
unskilfulncss,  jeen  turned  into  taunu,  and  the  next 
moment  u  few  hnndtnlt  of  nibbi:ih  picked  up  in  a 
gutter  were  flung  at  him.  In  a  twinkling,  as  if  by 
magic  the  street  lilled,  and  r«f(etabl«(  Utken  from  in 
fn>nt  of  a  neighboring  shop,  mingled  with  u  kv  slooes, 
began  to  rattle  again:«t  the  car,  smasliing  the  wimltiwa 
with  much  noise.  The  rattling  glass  quickly  alUmcted 
attention.  It  was  like  a  buf^e  call,  and  in  a  mbuie  mon 
the  mad  was  blocke<I  and  a  dcisen  youlfas  jpmag  UpoQ 
the  car  and  u  fieroc  tight  enmied  betweeo  Ifann  and  As 
niobinnan  and  wnduct»r,  both  of  whom  wert  aoandly 
bcatm  and  might  have  been  killnl  but  for  their  prombe 
to  give  up  their  job  and  the  «unrwluit  tanly  arnml  of 
the  police  who  hail  licen  promised,  but  had  appeared 
on  the  sLviic  only  after  the  liol  had  taken  place.  This 
collision,  which  was  begun  by  a  kit  of  imtfiaodbla- 
boys,  was  devcrilml  under  gUring  bodUncs  in  all  of 
the  afternoon  [>apcn  as  a  rkit  of  vaM  dimension.  Hie 
effect  of  the  riot,  Kivat  or  small,  mj  instantaneous  and 
far-reaching  throughout  the  entim  Bectton.  Ilut  ettn- 
ing  tlie  entirv  population  of  that  section  had  changed 
fmtn  an  attitude  of  nssonable  neutrali^  to  oob  oI 
oti(i{ui vocal  hostility.  It  was  a  psychologicml  moaieoL 
The  s|)urk  had  bcoi  dropped  in  the  powder.  Next 
d»y  it  wai  a.t  if  war  had  been  declared.  There  were 
no  ueutraU.  All  had  taken  sidei. 
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Befoie  nmnj  day*  were  out  Ute  strike  had 
•o  bkT  that,  inaload  ot  its  being  a  mull  bod/  of  n^  tm- 
gkged  fa)  MJMlion  of  wofk,  with  padfic  mrUiadB  if 
atteaipliog  to  disnude  otbett  who  wMied  lo  cuuiioi 
iheir  work  ftuni  dotikg  ao,  or,  by  Kme  more 
form  of  atgumoit  kniiwn  u  pidwiiiig,  of 
new-Gomen  (rum  l«kiiig  tlie  pUcei  of  tbo«  who  had 
Mtuck,  it  had  developed  into  an  acttre  force  wluMt 
tiaok  object  wu  to  render  it  ImpoMible  for  any  an 
to  lake  or  butd  a  poaliuo  u  ma  employee  of  the  imjKnf 
cninpany.  It  wmi  not  so  math  that  raceti^ga  w  b» 
quendy  held  and  the  measures  advocated 
grew  more  and  mote  riulei)t,  t>or  that 
bnaks  occurmi,  aa  that  the  wbdc  teapa  of  the  p*a|4t 
«ma  becoming  inflamed,  and  the  amdiliaos  at  Hi 
affected  thereby  were  becoming  abnoat  intolecaUb 
The  call  of  the  company  oa  the  mayor,  as  the  ref— 
sciitative  of  the  pul>lti;,  to  gtmat  them  prutectioa,  «■■ 
pnanpdy,  if  ximewhat  evasively,  replied  In.  No  m^ 
know  better  than  Coll  .Mc^tern  bow  to  expnm 
BO  that  he  ini^ht  be  undentood  diffovntfy  by 
mm.  It  had  been  one  of  his  itnog  eaidi  M 
lo  the  altitude  whidi  be  had  nsdied.  Bnft 
that  the  police  would  render  cfficieol  aid  la  dfe*: 
pany  was  openly  and  gneialy  scoffed  at  b  the 
ten  where  the  stiflu  pcwtflad.  It  was  boldly 
that  the  puUce  were  to  sympalhy  with  the 
1\u»  report  appeared  to  han  sDnM  fuundatiaQ,  wbi 
cue  cold  night,  with  the  thennomeler  at  aefo.  a  I 
bioke  oat  ii  Ihc  buUb  owood  by  Mi 
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and  they  were  gutted  fram  foundation  to  roof. 
ch«rge«)  on  (he  striken;  but  on  itivntiKntiun  sIiowmI 
that  this  rJiaTKc,  lUcv  manj:  otfaen,  was  unfouoded;  at 
least,  as  it  nllvf^  a  dinvt  and  ititentiunal  act.  The 
evidence  proved  conclusiTely  to  my  mind  that  the  fire, 
while  or  inmidiary  orifcin,  waj«  started  by  a  ffing  of 
reckless  and  dissolute  youths  who  bad  no  relation  what- 
ever to  th«  striken,  but  whose  purposfi  wb«  to  fofaibH 
thHr  enmily  against  a  company  which  was  held  id  bdcIi 
disfavor  ^^rrally.  Tliis  was  the  contcfltton  of  Wolf- 
fert  in  hu  papers  on  the  incident,  and  the  view  whidi 
Mr.  I^-!kIi  afterward  adoptiid. 

It  was  only  an  expression  of  the  general  feeling  dial 
had  gn)wii  up  in  the  city  under  thr  influMice  of  the  strike 
—one  of  the  Imlrful  otTspring  of  the  condilioo  which 
MrShren  and  VVringnian  and  thrir  like  hail  bevn  ablr 
to  produce  from  the  conilict  which  they  had  projected 
and  fooli^rcd,  Tlte  wretched  youths  who  werramated, 
told  under  the  sweating  process  a  series  of  whoHy  con- 
flicting and  incmlible  lies,  and  in  time  two  of  tbtn 
were  convicted  on  their  own  confcosions  and  sent  to  the 
State  prison,  and  the  strikers  who  had  not  yet  itsorted 
to  extreme  measures  of  violence  got  the  credit  of  the 
crime. 

The  continued  spread  of  the  strike  and  of  tymf^j 
with  it  luul  already  rrarhrd  lar){r  proportloos.  TIm 
losses  to  business  and  to  biuinns  men  and  the  ioooo- 
venicnce  Ui  even  the  well-to-do  daawn  wen*  immenae 
and  when  calculated  in  figuns  were  quite  staggering. 
The  winter  hud  set  in  with  Mtdden  aevoity.  The 
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fluffering  among  the  poor  wm  mf  fctihhia, 

was  not  a  house  or  shop  in  the  poorer 
the  pinch  of  poverty  was  not  beginning  to  be  Mt.    Iht 
wolf,  which  ever  stands  beside  the  door  €if  Ibe 
had  long  since  entered  and  cleaned  out  wamaj  of 
small  dwellings  which  the  summer  before  bad  bam 
alxxle  of  hope  and  of  reasonable  content.     (Mf 
human  wolves  who  prey  on  misfortune 
fattened;    the  stock-brokers  who  oiganiaed 
'*  the  market,"  the  usurers  who  robbed  the  poor 
directly,  i)ut  not  more  effectively,  the  thiewa  of 
kind  or  another  alone  prospered.    The  cij  of 
incn^Lsrtl  while  bitterness  without  and  within  liMi 
.situt*  i»c^n  to  l)e  universal,  so  long  as  to  bo 
hecninl  tliniughout  the  pcM>r  quarters.    The 
philunthnipy.  individual  and  oiganiaed,  were 
Ui  the  utmost,  hut  tlie  tmuble  was  too  vast  to  bo 
than  toucheil  on  the  outer  fringe.    The  evil 
Ii«'itfh  hud  pntiirtevi  ha«l  come  to  pass  and  hii 
had  iM*<*n  fur  inon*  tlmn  verified.     Many  of  tbe 
wtiinrn,  tunini  fnim  their  factories,  had 
fntin  (he  |ilan*.H  which  knew  them  before  and 
thfir  way  to  luiunLs  like  Mel  Cralkgin's  ^'Galkij 
iithiTH  Irvi  sphiidid.  but  not  more  wicked.     Only  Hi 
splii'n-  ill  uhirli  {lerviiu  of  extraordinary 
nioviil,  likt*  dif  (  anten  and  the  Aigands. 
ii|i|iiiin'(itlv  no  diminution  in  their  expenditure  aad 
plav.     Vouuf;  (  antcr  and  hU  comra<lcs  still 
tlii'ir  VH;<t  wmlth  in  undi.Hgtiiw«l  and  i 
pluy— fftill  ^mbleii  un  the  aUtck  boards  in 
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that  touched  tlir  Iivm  uf  pining  thnusuiib— stiU  muld' 
plied  their  horncii  uid  automobilm,  w»l  dnivr  them 
ircklcssljr  tlirou);h  crowded  strrcln,  lu^leas  of  the 
piiicheil  and  »«iwitn)(  fiu-wt  o\  ut\m\\Aoytt\  mullitudtn. 
But  older  and  snncr  hp&da  wrtv  l>ffdnniim  to  abake 
when  the  fiiliirf  wilh  nirnlintimi.  'Ill*  ivdinf^  of  mtla 
for  ■  slomi  wliwM-  rorpninncrs  were  on  the  borinm  w*i 
already  taking  pUre,  and  every  net  meant  (Itiil  some 
part  of  tile  crew  which  luui  aailnl  thr  ship  so  far  waa 
dropped  overl>onrd. 

Thv  devil  is  credited  with  the  power  (o  raise  a  tem- 
pest. Certainly  tempests  are  niMul,  but  aometiioes  even 
the  devil  cannot  i[uiet  tlirm.  Such  waa  tbft  oac  with 
the  strike.  McSheen.  Wrinpnan  and  Co.  had  been 
completely  iuccf.x.^ful  in  petting  the  strike  of  tfao  hafHi 
cmployee.s  underway:  when  it  started,  they  privaldy 
took  much  pride  in  their  work.  Wrin^man  rrrrivrd 
his  wa|{p  and  ^tntified  hu  ferlini;  of  revvngc  for  Mr. 
I>!ifCh'!(  »x>l  contempt  of  htm  on  the  ocouion  when  he 
called  to  demand  terms  of  him.  Mi^een  bail  a  score 
of  lon^'cr  .tUindinK  k>  wltlr.  It  dated  back  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  I^if^h.  lookiui;  with  clear  and  scornful  eyes  at 
hit  work,  ^avr  him  to  fed  that  at  lea^t  one  man  Icnetf 
him  lo  the  bottom  of  his  scoundrelly  soul.  For  a  while 
ii  ii[i[HNiml  as  tlioM(;l>  ^Ir,  Iji-if^i  wtNild  he  irretrievably 
mined  ut)d  McSheai  and  his  friends  and  sccirt  badum 
like  Canter  would  secrurv  e«.iy  poneaaion  of  the  fmipei^ 
ties  his  power  of  orgatitzation  had  built  up;  but  sud- 
denly an  unlookeil-fur  ally  with  abundanl  mource*  had 
come  to  Mr.  Ixrigh's  aasisiance  in  tbe  pemaii  ot  an  old 
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friend,  and  the  ripened  fruit  of  their  labors  had  been 
plucked  from  their  hands  outstretched  to  grasp  it  And 
now  having  raised  the  tempest,  these  gamblers  could  not 
calm  it.  In  other  words,  having  started  a  strike  among 
Mr.  I^igh's  operatives  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  had 
spread  like  a  conflagration  and  now  threatened  to  de- 
stroy everything.  ^Fhe  whole  laboring  population  were 
getting  into  a  state  of  ferment.  Demands  were  made 
by  their  leaders  such  as  had  never  been  dreamed  of 
before,  "^llie  leaders  were  working  them  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  were  after  a  temporary  raise  of  wages. 
But  there  was  a  graver  danger.  The  people  were  b^ 
coming  trained.  A  new  U*ader  was  coming  forward, 
and  his  writings  wore  having  a  profound  influence.  He 
could  not  l>e  bullied,  and  he  could  not  be  bought,  this 
Jew,  Wolffert.  He  was  (>i>ening  the  eyes  of  the  People. 
Unless  tlie  thing  were  stopped,  there  would  be  a  cata^ 
trophe  which  would  ruin  them  all.  This  was  the  judg^ 
ment  that  McSheen  and  (^anter  and  Co.  arrived  at. 
And  this  was  the  conclusion  tliat  Mr.  Canter,  Sr., 
announced  to  his  son  ami  heir,  Mr.  Canter,  Jr.,  at  the 
close  of  an  interview  in  which  he  had  discussed  his 
affairs  with  more  opt*nness  than  he  usually  employed 
with  that  audacious  young  operator.  "The  fact  is," 
he  said,  "that  we  have  failed  in  the  object  of  our  move. 
We  have  not  got  hold  of  Leigh's  lines— and  hb  men  are 
rt'tuming  to  work  while  ours  are  just  beginning  to 
fight— and  instead  of  getting  his  properties,  we  stand  a 
blesse<i  ^xxl  show  of  losing  our  own.  McSheen 
couldn't  deliver  the  goods  and  there  b  the  devil  to  pay. 
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Why  dooH  you  stop  jcmr -—-- nonaenfe  and  aetde  down 
and  many  that  girit  She's  die  pieCtieBl  giii  in  town 
and —  Well,  you  mif^t  go  a  good  deal  fuitfiflr  and 
fare  worse.  Theie  b  a  good  property  there  if  we  don't 
destroy  it  fighting  for  it  If  you  are  ever  going  to  do 
it,  now  b  the  time,  and  we  aro  bound  tohave  i^  if  poa- 
sible,  to  save  our  own/' 

Mr.  Canter,  Jr.,  shrugged  his  diooldeia.  ''How  do 
you  know  she  would  have  me?"  he  asiEed  with  a  sort  of 
grin  which  was  not  altogether  nurtfafuL  He  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  impart  to  his  patent  die  fact  that  he 
was  beginning  to  have  strong  doubts  himself  on  die 
subject    But  Canter,  Jr.,  was  no  fool. 

''Well,  of  course,  she  won't,  if  jou  go  qmemg 
around  with  a  lot  of  blanked  huaries.  No  deosnt 
woman  would.  But  ^y  die  deuce  don't  yon  drop 
that  busmessf  You  aro  getting  oU  enonj^  now 
to  know  better.  And  you  can't  keqp  hitting  it  op  as 
you  have  been  doing.  There's  a  new  syatam  coming 
in  in  this  town,  and  youll  get  in  trouble  if  yon  don't 
look  out  You  came  procious  near  it  die  other 
night  Those  young  men  mean  business.  Get  lid  of 
that  woman." 

Young  Canter  for  once  came  near  disdna^  to  Us 
father  the  whole  situation  and  Idling  him  die  tiuIlL 
He  however  contented  himsdf  widi  his  naoal  half-l^^ 
assurance  that  he  was  all  i^t*-and  that  he  was  goiqg 
to  setde  down.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  tdl  Urn 
that  he  found  himsdf  bound  with  a  dttin  wUeb  he 
couM  not  break,  and  that  "that  woman*  woold  Ml  he 
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gotten  rid  of.  She,  in  fact,  threatened  not  only  to  make 
a  terrible  scandal  if  he  attempted  to  leave  her.  but 
actually  menaccHl  his  life. 

However,  he  (letermine<I  to  act  on  his  father's  advice. 
He  would  break  oiT  from  her  and  if  he  could  carrv 
thnni^h  his  plans  he  would  many  and  go  abroad  and 
remain  until  the  storm  had  blown  over  and  '*that 
woman**  had  consoled  herself  with  S4)me  other  soft 
youn^  millionaire. 

Amon^  all  tlie  pco{)le  afTected  by  tlie  strike  none 
suiTenHl  more,  I  believe,  than  John  Mar\'el  and 
\Volir<Tt.  I  never  sjiw  anv  one  more  distressed  bv  the 
sutFerii);;  abrnit  them  than  these  two  men.  Others 
suffered  I  plivsicailv.  thev  mentjillv,  and  in  the  re- 
flexive  way  whii-li  comes  fn.»m  overwrouj^ht  .s\-mpathies. 
Wliere  ^Iimmii  and  dull  hate  scowled  1  from  the  brows  of 
the  workin<;  class,  s;idi)ess  and  sorn>w  shadowed  John's 
bn)w,  though  at  mnil  he  alwavs  had  a  smile  and  a 
eheerN*  wonl  for  ever\*  one.  He  was  soon  retluced  to  his 
la-^t  suit  of  clothes,  and  as  the  cold  incrt*asc^l,  he  went 
a!M»!it  ovcrcoatlcss  and  ;;lovclcss,  walking  like  fury  and 
iMMtiiij  liis  arms  ti>  keep  liiniNcIf  fn>m  freezing,  his  worn 
uvi-rciKii  ^itid  ^luvr>  having  loni;  since  p>ne  with  eveiy- 
diiii:^'  i-Im-  ht-  had  t>»  help  .some  one  nc^Niier  than  himself. 
*'iakc  a  ion;:,  di-cp  breath."  he  us<n1  to  ssiy,  **and  it 
will  warm  ymi  up  like  a  tin*.  \Miat  diM-s  a  Youn|^  man 
nt*c«i  with  an  oven-oat?**  What.  indt*ed,  with  the 
thcnnoriicttT  at  /cn».  and  nipidly  slipping  still  lower! 

"Tl 1  L'Hcvc  for  an-  the  old  and  the  sick  and  the 

youn^:  children." 
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However  this  was,  he  was  busier  than  ever — going  in 
and  out  among  his  poor;  writing  letters,  making  calls, 
appealing  to  those  able  to  give,  and  distributing  what 
he  could  collect,  which,  indeed,  was  no  little,  for  the 
people  at  large  were  sympathetic  with  suffering  and 
generous  to  poverty.  And  his  ablest  assistant  in  the 
work  was  Wolffert,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  the  leader.  I 
never  knew  before  what  one  man's  intellect  and  zeal 
consecrate*!  to  a  work  could  accomplish.  TTie  great 
roora^<}  of  poverty,  wide  and  profound  at  all  times, 
extending  through  the  city,  sapping  the  foundatiwis  and 
emitting  it^  exhalations,  became  now  bottomless  and 
boundless.  Into  this  morass  Wolffert  flung  himself 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  zealot.  He  worked  day  and 
night,  organizing  relief  associations;  looking  after  in- 
dividual cases;  writing  letters  to  the  press  and  picturing 
conditions  with  a  vividness  which  began  to  make  an 
impression  on  all  sides.  He  counselled  patience  and 
m<N)eratioii  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  but  made  no  secret 
of  his  sympathy  with  them,  and  where  he  dealt  with  the 
injustice  .shown  them  it  was  with  a  pen  of  flame.  The 
conscrvuttve  papers  charged  that  his  letters  added  fuet 
to  the  flames  already  blazing.  It  was  possibly  true. 
(.'ertainly,  the  flames  were  spreading. 

As  the  strike  proceeded  and  violence  increased,  thoae 
evidences  of  sympathy  which  came  in  the  form  of  con- 
tributions grew  less,  and  at  last  they  be^an  to  fail  per^ 
cpptihly.  In  tlie  commotion  the  foulest  dregs  of  the 
seething  community  were  thrown  up,  the  vilest  scuio 
rose  to  the  top.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Luff's  fin.  n^t- 
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ever  outnftcii   wen*  cucnroined   wen?  ehacgad    10  A 

suikcn.    Thv  pR3^  wtuch  had  hcf^m  with  ck 

of  sjrtnpRthy  wich  Ihe  ntriken,  luul,  under  the 

ing  shadow,  i-fauigvd  its  tunc  uid  waj  dow 

the  ouOKiritica  lo  put  down  UwlflHOaB  with  ■ 

band;   drmanding  that  the  poltce  aboDU  be  nnimJ  % 

pmtect  the  pmpen<r  vmJ  live*  of 

the  majror  to  bestir  hiio-tdf  and  call  oo 

for  aid. 

In  thu  statr  of  the  aun  John  MamJ,  wMfaimf  l^a 
what  could  be  done  to  amdiotmie  (he  oonditiona 
bitn,  called  a  meeting  of  bn  cofi|(ni||Mioa  at  hia 
one  evening  jiut  before  Cbiislnwa,  and  when  the  I 
cune  the  Ultle  dupd  wu  crowded  kt  auflocatiaii. 
wa«   a    nmbre   and    depraraing^kiolang    crowd    I 
thmnged  the  aids  of  the  little  buikiing. 
want  were  In  eret;  face.     A  hoivctn*.  miDeti 
CO  efutj   bnrw.    The  [wnple   thought   that  aoHl 
Mme  good  winild  cnmr  of  it,  uiil  manv  who  b*d  ■ 
been  inside  the  walla  before  were  on  hand.     I  ni 
oonsequenoe  of  a  talk  I  had  with  Marrel,  who 
caouall;  tnentioiud  tSim  Ekaiwr  Lagb'»  aame  in  i 

III  III ilh  ibiiflii)  HUfllim  iif  Ihii  I  all      Audi 

rewarded,  for  aeMed  back  io  the  crowd,  with  bcr  tatti 
little  more  pallid  than  usual  and  her  cTca 
light  of  expFvtani'T  and  lundnew,  ^ 
She  was  drcnnJ  with  gnat  ninplirilj;  bat 
ance  wa*  not  the  baa  attractire,  at  leaat  lo  Be      I 
■milrd  from  liaw  to  lime  lo  tome  acquaintancw  !■ 
totl-Jonklng  tbrang,  but  I  had  a  pang  al  ftatamtf  !■ 
•HO 
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how  her  gaze  followed  John  Marvd,  and  tme  oQiet 
member  of  the  asaembly,  whose  preaence  rather  siir> 
prised  me,  Wolffert. 

After  a  brief  service  John  Marvel,  in  a  few  touching 
and  singularly  apt  words,  explained  the  reason  for 
having  called  them  togetlier,  irrespective  of  their  church 
relation,  and  urged  that,  as  the  blessed  season  which  was 
accepted  by  Christendom  as  the  time  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  all  men  was  drawing  near,  they  should 
all  try  to  lay  aside  personal  feeling  and  hates  and 
grievances,  and  try  what  effect  kindness  and  good-will 
would  accomplish.  He  asked  that  all  would  try  to  help 
each  other  as  formerly,  and  trust  to  the  Divine  and 
Merciful  Master  to  right  their  wrongs  and  inspire  com- 
passion for  their  sufferings.  He  referred  to  the  terrible 
development  that  had  just  been  made  among  them — the 
discoveiy  of  Elsa  and  the  other  poor  ^rl  who  had  been 
found  at  the  Snow  house — to  the  sudden  arousing  of  the 
law  after  years  of  praying  and  working,  and  with  a 
word  of  compassion  for  the  poor  creatures  who  bad 
been  mbled  and  enslaved,  he  urged  patience  and 
prayer  as  the  means  to  secure  God's  all-powerful  help 
in  their  distress.  His  words  and  manner  were  simple 
and  touching,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of 
them  or  of  their  effect.  But  I  somehow  fdt  as  though 
I  were  hearing  the  very  teaching  of  Christ  He  would 
call  on  one  who  was  their  friend  as  th^  knew,  the 
friend  of  all  who  needed  a  friend,  to  aay  a  few  words  to 
them.  He  turned  to  Wolffert  Wolffert  walked  fei» 
ward  a  few  steps  and  turned,  made  a  brief  but  power- 
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ful  statement  of  the  situation,  and  counselled  padence 
and  forbearance.  He  knew  their  sufferings,  he  said 
— he  knew  their  fortitude.  He  knew  their  wronfri, 
but  patience  and  fortitude  would  in  time  bring  a  reali* 
zation  of  it  all  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  What  was 
needed  was  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  truth, 
not  as  changed  and  distorted  by  ignorance  or  evil  d^ 
sign,  but  as  it  existed  in  fact.  They  had  a  more  power> 
ful  weapon  than  bullets  or  bayonets,  the  power  of 
truth  and  justire.  His  own  people  had  been  preserved 
by  Jehovah  through  the  ages  by  the  {xitience  and  for- 
tituih*  I  It*  had  given  them,  and  (iinI's  arm  was  not  short- 
eiuMJ  that  Uv  could  not  save  nor  Ilis  ear  dulled  that  He 
could  not  lirar.  lie  usi^I  the  s;ime  illustration  that  John 
Marvel  had  uscmI:  the  unexpected  arousing  of  the  law 
to  lief  end  and  save  ptNir  ignonmt  girls,  who  were  being 
draggcMJ  down  to  the  ))ottoniU*ss  pit  by  organizetl  infamy 
under  the  pn>te('tion  of  men  who  had  made  themselves 
more  ]M)werfnl  than  the  law.  For  these  he  had  a  few 
seatliini:  wonN.  lie  told  of  John  Marx'ePs  going  to 
find  Ml  SI.  and  ri'fern'il  to  the  aid  he  had  r(*i*eived  fium 
oilirr-,  tlio^e  conne^'tetl  with  the  railway  line  on  which 
till-  -trikf  e\i^!«'«l:  and  he  (*ounselleiI  them  to  protect 
(hrin>rl\i-v.  iiIm  V  the  law,  keep  the  |K*acv,  and  await 
with  patiiiMf  ilie  ju-^tii'e  of  (mm I.  Flfforts  were  being 
niaili-  to  fnrni^h  them  with  fuel. 

It  I  nay  liave  l>n>n  Woitfert's  d(*ep.  flashing  eyes,  his 
earnest  rn:iini<'r  and  vibnint  voi(*e,  which  affected  them. 
for,  tii<»njl)  Ur  licid  liiinsrlf  under  stn>ng  restraint,  he 
was  deeply  athitetl  himself;    but  when  John  Manrd. 
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after  a  brief  prayer,  dismissed  them  with  the  boiedic- 
tion,  the  people,  men  and  women,  passed  out  in  ahnost 
silence  and  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  their  mur- 
mured talk  was  all  in  a  new  key  of  resignation  and  even 
of  distant  hope.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  shaken  off  the 
trammels  of  selfishness  that  had  hitherto  bound  me, 
and  was  getting  a  glimpse  of  what  the  worid  might  be- 
come in  the  future.  This  simple  follower  of  Christ 
among  his  poor,  threadbare  like  them,  like  them  fireless 
and  hungry  and  poor,  illustrated  his  master's  teaching 
in  a  way  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  it  gave  me 
a  new  insight  into  his  power.  I  should  have  liked  to 
go  up  to  Eleanor  Leigh  and  make  peace  with  her;  but 
while  I  deliberated  Wolffert  joined  her  and  I  walked 
home  alone  and  thoughtful. 

The  press  next  morning  had  a  fairly  full  notice  of  the 
meeting — the  first  that  had  ever  been  given  to  the  woric 
done  through  the  chapel  and  its  minister.  The  chief 
notices  in  it  were  the  connection  of  the  minister  with 
the  case  of  Elsa  Loewen  and  the  attack  on  the  system 
made  by  a  Jew.     One  paper  had  the  heading: 

"JEW  AND  CHRISTIAN." 

Another's  headline  ran: 

'PREACHER    MARVEL   VISITS   A   BAGNIO." 

And  it  was  only  below  that  it  was  made  plain  that  John 
Marvel  had  gone  thither  to  rescue  a  lost  giri.  Thb, 
Kalender  once  inform      me,  was  the  true  art  of  making 
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headlines.    "Half  the  worid  don't  read  anything  bat 

the  headlines/'  he  asserted,  "and  the  other  half  doo't 
remember  anything  else."    The  stoiy  made  a  «ffigati«i 

which  Kalender  himself  might  have  coveted. 

That  day  about  noon  Mrs.  Argand  received  a  call 
from  her  counsel,  the  Hon.  Collis  McSheen,  who  un- 
folded to  her  such  a  diabolical  scheme  to  injure  her 
property  interests  in  common  with  those  of  every  other 
important  property  holder  in  the  city,  by  a  wicked 
Jewish  wretch  and  his  fellow  in  mischief,  who  professed 
to  l>e  a  preacher  of  the  ( i ospel  in  a  chapel  which  she  had 
largely  helped  to  build  for  the  poor,  that  between  fright 
and  rage  the  gcMxi  lady  was  scarcely  able  to  wait  long 
enough  to  summon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Capon  to  her  house. 
The  Ilim.  (\>llis  liid  not  mention  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
own  houses  was  at  tliat  moment  closed  through  the  act 
of  this  scheming  parson,  nor  that  he  was  beginning  to 
shake  over  the  idea  that  the  investigation  beginning 
to  l)e  set  on  foot  in  const*<}uence  of  the  meddlesomeness 
of  this  same  person  might  reach  uncomfortably  near  his 
f)wri  (i(N)r,  and  that  he  was  sensible  that  a  foTce  was 
lK*ini;  !in)nse<l  which  he  could  not  control. 

Most  women  tnist  implicitly  in  their  lawyers,  and» 
curiously  enough,  many  trust  them  in  their  affairs 
when  thev  know  thev  are  dishonest.  Coll  McShi 
knew  perfe<tly  how  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Argand.  He 
desrantni  el(N|uently  on  his  duty  to  the  great  estate  she 
r(*pn'si'nt(*«l  and  his  pride  in  her  admirable 
ment  of  it.  One  of  the  gn'at  fountains  of  charity 
in  daiigiT. 
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Tlie  Rerertiid  Doctor  Bartholomew  Gipoa  vniled 

bis  part^ion«r  and  wa.4  quite  a.«  mudi  upMt  as  idie 
herself  was  over  the  infonnatioii  fwcivwl  from  Mr. 
McSheen.  Dr.  Capon  had  hot  an  indifTerenl  opiiiioa 
of  Mr.  McSh«eD.  He  knew  him  to  be  bjr  repute  a  pro- 
tector ot  evildoers,  a  man  of  looiv  morals  and  low  in- 
stincts, but  be  was  a  man  of  power  of  the  brulc  kind 
and  of  Icren  in.tight  into  the  gromer  conditions.  And 
hia  views  aa  to  the  effort  on  pn^rty  of  any  moronent 
in  the  city  were  entitled  to  great  respect,  and  property, 
to  the  doctor's  mind,  was  undoubtedly  a  divine  insti- 
tution. Moreover,  a  Jew  who  a.<isBiled  it  must  have 
some  ulterior  design.  And  to  think  of  his  having  been 
permitted  to  speak  in  his  cliapell  So  I)r.  Capon  r^ 
turned  to  his  home  much  displeased  with  bia  aariataot 
and,  .lifting  down,  wrote  him  a  note  immediately. 

This  note  John  Marvel  received  next  momii^  in  hit 
mail.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Marvel  will  call  at  the  redoir's  office  to-momnr, 
TuestlHy,  at  1 1 .30  prompdy, 

"(Signed)  Bartuolouew  Capok,  D.D., 

"  lOflor,  etc,  etc" 

The  tone  of  the  note  struck  even  John  Marvel  mad 
he  imm«-<liately  brou^t  it  over  to  me.  We  both  agreed 
that  the  doctor  must  have  read  the  account  of  the  mid 
on  Madiun  Snow's  and  of  hts  presence  tliere  when  the 
officers  arrived,  and  we  decided  that,  notwithstanding 
the  curtncss  ot  the  summons,  it  was  doe  to  John  him- 
aclf  to  go  and  make  a  simple  itateoWDt  of  the  tnaUer. 
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We  felt  indeed  that  the  interview  might  result  in  awmkcn- 
ing  the  living  interest  of  Dr.  Capon  in  the  woric  on 
which  we  had  embarked  and  securing  the  eo-openttkxi 
not  only  of  himself  but  of  the  powerful  organization 
which  he  represented  as  rector  of  a  large  church.  Dr. 
Capon  was  not  a  difficult  man;  in  his  own  way,  which 
was  the  way  of  many  others,  he  tried  to  do  good.  He 
was  only  a  worldly  man  and  a  narrow  man.  He  felt 
that  his  mission  was  to  the  riclK  lie  knew  them  better 
than  the  ix)or  and  liked  them  better.  The  poor  had  so 
much  done  for  them,  why  should  not  he  look  after  the 
rich  ?  Like  Simon,  he  believetl  that  there  was  a  power 
in  inonry  which  was  unlimited. 

.\t  1  !..'{<)  pn>mptly  John  Marvel  presented  himself 
in  the  fn>nt  nM>in  of  the  building  attached  to  the  church. 
in  one  comer  of  wliich  was  the  rector's  roomv  office.  A 
solemn  s«*rvant  was  in  waiting  who  took  in  his  name. 
closing  tlic  (l(K)r  silently  bchimi  him,  and  after  a  minute 
n'tunieii  and  silcndv  niotionc^i  John  Mar\'el  to  enter. 
Dr.  ('a|)on  was  scatt^l  at  liis  desk  with  a  number  of 
iiews|Ki|KTs  be  fori*  hiui,  and  in  n\s[K)nse  to  John's 
'Mioml  nioriiiri;:/*  lie  simply  .siii<|,  "Be  .seatetl/*  with 
a  jerk  <»f  his  head  towanl  a  chair  which  was  placed  at 
a  little  dist.-tiice  fnun  him,  and  John  t(M>k  the  seat,  feel- 
iiiL'.  :&-«  he  afterwanl  tuM  me,  much  as  he  used  to  feel 
when  a  small  Ihiv,  when  he  was  calle«i  up  bva  teacher  and 
set  down  in  a  chair  for  a  lectun*.  The  rector  ahuflkd 
hi^  newspapers  in  a  siidilen  little  accession  of  excitement, 
taking:  otT  hi'<p>ld-rimnii*«l  ^dass<*s  and  putting  them 
again,  and  tlien  taking  up  one,  he  turned  to  John. 
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"Mr.  Marvel,  I  am  aatonished  at  you — I  am  simply 
astounded  that  you  should  have  so  far  forgotten  your- 
self and  what  was  due  to  your  orders  as  to  have  done 
what  I  read  in  this  sheet  and  what  the  whole  press  is 
ringing  with." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  John,  who  had  by  this  time  gottoi 
entire  control  of  himself,  and  felt  completely  at  ease  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  innoc«ice  and  of  his  ability 
to  prove  it.  "I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  be 
astounded  unless  you  knew  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"^Vhat  facts,  sir?"  demanded  Dr.  Capon  sternly. 
"Facts!  There  is  but  one  fact  to  be  considered — that 
you  have  violated  a  fundamental  canon." 

"  Yes,  I  knew  it  would  look  so,  and  I  had  intended  to 
come  yesterday  to  consult  you  as  to  the  best  method " 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  had  not  done  so — that  you  allowed 
your  sense  of  duty  to  be  so  obscured  as  to  forget  what 
was  due  alike  to  me  and  to  your  aacred  vows." 

"  But  I  was  very  much  engaged,"  pursued  John, 
"with  matters  that  appeared  to  me  of  much  greater 
importance  than  anything  relating  to  my  poor  self." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  rector.  "Ceasel  Cease  your 
pretences!  Mr.  Marvel,  your  usefulness  ia  ended. 
Sign  that  paper!" 

He  picked  up  and  held  out  to  him  with  a  tmgic  air 
u  paper  which  he  hod  already  prepared  before  John 
Marvel's  arrival.  John's  mind  had  for  the  moment 
become  a  blank  to  some  extent  under  the  unexpected 
attack,  and  it  was  a  mechanical  act  by  which  his  c^e 
took  in  the  fact  that  die  p^wr  throat  into  his  band  ms 
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8  mngDation  derlaring  dial  it  was  lOMiAe  on  the  doM 
of  tbc  r«ctor  fur  reaanns  statal  wttidi  lendcrad  it 
pnativc  that  Kp  sever  hb  cnnnectMHi  with  that  cali 

"I  will  not  si^  that  paper,"  aid  John  qujedj. 

"You  will  Dut  whatT"    Hie   rector 
out  of  hu  riiair. 

"  I  will  not  sign  that  paper." 

"And  piay,  why  noti" 

"  Because  it  place*  me  in  the  porition  of  i 
ing  a  chaige  whkh,  evm  if  true,  haa  not  bea 
staled,  and  which  is  not  true  whatrrer  dte  i 
may  be,  as  I  can  readily  prove." 

"No4  tniet"  the  m-lor  exciainHtl.  "ts  it  tx>l  I 
that  you  alluwnl  a  Jew  to  ^>eak  in  your  churdi.  m  : 
chapel  T" 

"Hut  I  did  whatr"a.iked  John,  amaaed  at  tWi 
expected  disoorery  of  the  rector's  reaacm. 

'"nial  you    inriml   and   permiUed   a  tMui   am 
WnUTeil,  a  aoinalistjc  Jew,  to  addrtn 
in  my  chapel  7" 

"U  is  tiwr,"  said  Jobo  Marvel,  "that  I  inTtlad 
WoUTert  to  vpeak  to  an  aaaemli^rr  in  the  cfaaptj  m 
my  chaiye,  and  that  be  did  ao  gpmk  then-" 

"Uttrnng    the    mcMt   dangenMU   and    tnf 
doctlinea— doctrines  alike  opposed  lo  the  laarhint 
tbe  cfatircb  and  to  the  command  of  tb«  taw  ?  " 

"That  is  not  tnie,"  mid  Jobo.  "You  have  hm 
nisintonDad." 

"  1  do  not  wvh  or  propose  id  <Uscam  ctlbar  Ab  i 

any  otbw  tMUsr  iriih  you,  Mr.  Muni    YaB  |H 
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allowed  a  Jew  to  speak  in  the  house  of  God.  Your 
usefulness  b  ended.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  sign 
this  paper,  for  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  know  my 
rights  and  shall  maintain  them." 

"  No,  I  will  not  sign  this  paper,"  said  John  Marvel, 
"but  I  will  resign.    Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper." 

The  rector  handed  him  a  sheet,  and  John  drew  up 
a  chair  to  the  desk  and  wrote  his  resignation  in  a  half- 
dozen  words  and  handed  it  to  the  rector. 

"  Is  that  accepted  ?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"It  is."  The  rector  laid  the  sheet  on  bis  desk  and 
then  turned  back  to  John  Marvel.  "And  now,  Mr. 
Marvel,  allow  me  to  say  that  you  grossly,  I  may  say 
flagitiously,  violated  the  trust  I  reposed  in  you  when " 

John  Marvel  held  up  hb  hand.  "Stopl  Not  one 
word  more  from  you.  I  am  no  longer  your  asaialant 
I  have  stood  many  things  from  you  because  I  believed 
it  was  my  duty  to  stand  them,  so  long  as  I  was  in  a 
position  where  I  could  be  of  service,  and  because  I  fdt 
it  my  duty  to  obey  you  as  my  superior  officer,  but  now 
that  this  connection  is  severed,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will 
not  tolerate  one  more  word  or  act  of  insolence  from  you." 

"Insolence?"  cried  the  rector.  "InsolenceT  You 
are  insolent  yourself,  sir.  You  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term." 

"OhI  Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  John,  who  had  cooled 
down  after  hb  sudden  outbreak.  "I  have  had  cause 
to  know  it.  I  have  been  your  aasutant  for  two  ytan, 
I  bid  you  good  morning.  Dr.  CapcHi."  He  turned  Hid 
walked  out,  leaving  the  rector  ^wedikss  widi  rage. 
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I  do  not  mean  in  relatinf^  Dr.  Capon '.s  po.sicion  in  this 
inten'iew  to  make  any  crhan^  a^^iinst  others  who  m^t 
hunestlv  hold  the  same  view  whieh  he  held  as  Co  tfar 
pmpriety  t»f  John  Marvel's  havin<;  r(*r|tiestc*«i  I>eo  Wolf- 
fert  to  s|M*ak  in  his  church,  however  much    I    mvwlf 
iiii^rht  ditftT  fniiii  that  view,  and  ht»wever  I  mi^ht  think 
ill  lidltiiiiL'  it  they  are  litliin;;  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumia, 
arid  overliMikiiii;  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.     3di 
i)ijthn-ak  of  wnith,  when  John  Mar\'el  told  me  of  his 
inter\-iew  with  the  ret-tor,  was  dui%  not  to  the  smallncs* 
f>f   the    reeiMr's    mind,  hiit  to  thi*  simple  fact   that  he 
sfleiteil  (hi^  a^  iht-  ha^JN  iif  hi^  charge,  when  in  truth 
it  ua<  iivtT^hailMWfil  in  hi*i  iniiiij  liv  the  furt  that  Ijto 
WmIinti'^  ;m|iIp-^   hail   anniMil   thi'   in*  of  tme  of  hu 
h-adiri;.'    |>iri Oiii •;.•!'<.    and    that    the    iliN-tor   waji    thus 
L'wilty  nf  a  ^haiii  in  l>ririjiri:^'  hi^  rhar^f,  imt  liet^auae  of 
the  ai|i|r*->'>.  I>i]t   )>fi,ri<f  of  the  aniTer  nf  liin  wealthv 
pariOiiiini-r.      Wnltfi  rr   u.i^  vixaire  i:i   hi'*  wratii  when 
In-  hMHsiil  hiiw  .Ii»hn  had  In**-!!  in-atitl.     "V«»urehuith 
i"  i!ii-  i  hiinh  iif  rhf  rii  h.  "  hi-  >.i\\  ii»  toe:   for  hf  would 
ii<r      I',    ii    (•■    .lohn.     And    ufn-n    I    ili-fetnini    it   and 
|t.ir  U'\  !'•  i!^  ui>rk  ii>>nf  .i!n>inj  (he  |MMir.  tn  its  lofip  line 
»'f  fi:r'.*i!  lit-.  ..lit  I  w.-rkiTH.  {n  it-  a)Mi>i!f^  and  niartTT^ 
t'l  .I..:i;-   M  ir-.i  Miiii! 'i-lf.  hf-  ^.ii>i  -    "  1  >oii't  vmi  ire  that 

■ 

I 'r    <    i:.i;''';.i     i- !    :'     I  :_-fi-j'ri»-'-l'-  ami  is  tumin|f 

II  .t  \'  ;■:  'I'll*:  '  I  !• '.I  ■.  lU  it  u  :'.i  tievrr  pnis|H*r  till  he 
I  f  i:-  • -I  ■•  ;!  avd  '.'.•  i  »riii!f  lirni  jhl  in !  Voiir  t^huith 
t  t':i  vi'i  :  i-.ii>:i  1  ti  !  (  \'\  (hi-  wurlij.  ainl  I  wtMcler 
!'.•■.  '!■•  ij-it  ■•  «■  \:  {'  1 1'. I'!,  '.\hiiin  It  r«iti<«iiier<  diril 
i!.<i  ^i>'r*}ii{<-  .1  •  <  ii-i    1.  .iti  .iVii  liiiil  III  u  itintinual 
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It  fonn&lism  and  saoerdotaliam,  it  was  the  (ound»- 
lion  of  all  his  trachln);  for  which  he  finally  sufTered 
death  at  thf^  hand-i  of  the  pricsta.  'Hie  imperiAhable 
truth  in  llut  trachinn  is  that  God  is  within  jroti,  and  to 
be  worshipped  'in  spirit*  and  in  truth;  that  not  thv 
tctnplc  madv  with  hantb,  but  the  Irmplr  of  the  hofiy 
is  the  one  temple,  and  that  the  poor  are  his  chosen  peo- 
fie — ttic  poor  in  hmrt  are  his  loved  discipUa;  yet  your 
prieata  annate  to  themselves  all  that  he  miffend  lo 
overthiow.  Your  Or.  Capon  is  only  Dr.  (atapbas,  with 
a  few  alight  changn.  mad  preaumea  to  persecute  the 
true  di^-iples  prcdaely  as  lui  pradecesHots  pctsrcuted 
their  master." 

"  He  is  not  my  Or.  Capon,"  I  protested. 

"OhI  well,  he  ia  the  repreaentatiw  of  the  codeanMti- 
cism  that  cnicifies  ^[lirittml  frredoin  and  aubstituta 
form  for  .«ultsiaiice.  He  'nuikra  bniad  hb  phylacteries 
and  for  a  prrtence  makes  long  prayers.' " 

'*  ](  appears  lo  me  that  you  are  very  fond  of  quoting 
the  Bililc,  for  an  unlwficrcr,"  I  »id. 

"I,  an  unl>eliever!  I,  a  JewT"  exdaimcd  WulfTeft* 
whase  cyrs  wctt  spaHding-  "My  dnr  lir,  1  am  the 
believer  of  the  ages — 1  only  do  not  beUerr  that  any 
fona«  e-<tUtbIiiit)n]  by  men  are  nrcemsry  to  bring  men 
into  communion  witli  Giid — 1  nfuae  lo  believr  aelfiih- 
ness,  and  arrogance,  and  hlindnexs,  when  they  Mep  forth 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  my,  obey  ua,  or  be 
damned.  I  rrfnse  toworshipa  ritual.or  arlitirch.  I  will 
worship  only  (tod."  He  tumrd  away  with  that  detached 
air  which  has  always  struck  ne  t»  flOUkethaig  orintiL 
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As  soon  as  it  became  known  m  his  old 
John  had  resigned  he  was  called  back  dmw; 
soUcitalions  of  his  poor  parishioners  thai  lie 
abandon  them  in  their  troubles  pretailed, 
and  I  united  in  trying  to  show  him  thai  his 
now  was  of  great  importance.    Indeed,  tile 
among  the  poor  of  every  churdi  came  and 
him  to  remain.     Litde  Father  Tapp,  patdiy 
the  shoulder,  said»  "  Come  to  us»  John,  tlie  Holy 
will  make  you  a  bishop."    So  he  remained 
people  and  .soon  was  given  another  small  chapel 
a  less  fashionable  and  more  spiritual  rector.     I 
KI(*anor  I^eigh  had  something  to  do  with  lus 
I  knuw  that  she  was  so  urgent  for  him  to 
both  l>r.  Capon  and  I  were  given  food  ior 
thought 
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It  was  in  this  condition  ot  affsira  that  a  short  time 
after  John  Marvel  had  been  dL<imuBrd  from  his  cure  hj 
hia  incenstrd  rector,  a  great  dinner  was  given  hy  Mn. 
Argand  which,  because  of  the  lavishnens  of  the  display 
and  the  number  of  notable  persons  in  the  diy  who  werv 
preiient,  and  alto  because  of  a  decbion  that  was  reached 
by  certain  of  tlie  ^esLi  at  the  dinner  and  the  coos^ 
quences  which  it  was  hoped  might  oisue  iberefrom,  wu 
fully  written  up  in  the  press.  If  Mrs.  Argand  knew  one 
thing  well,  it  wus  how  to  gire  an  entertainment  wbkh 
should  exceed  in  its  magnificence  the  entertainment  of 
any  other  person  in  thecily.  She  wa-ta  woman  of  great 
wealth.  She  had  liad  a  large  experience  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  entertainroe-nti  whow  expendilure  r^ 
mainol  Uaditional  for  ycara.  She  had  learned  fmni 
her  hu.->baiid  tiie  value,  as  a  merely  oofutaerdal  Tcnture, 
of  B  fine  dinner.  She  knew  the  tiaditiona)  way  to  bkb's 
hearts,  and  .the  felt  that  atioielliing  w*B  due  |o  her  fad 
tion,  ami  at  (he  same  time  Abe  rereived  gnat  plouim  Id 
beinK  tlte  centre  and  (he  dispenser  of  a  hoapitaiiljririucfa  , 
thouUI  be  a  wonder  lo  all  who  knew  her.  Her  boutf' 
with  iu  gretit  rooms  and  gallericN  filled  with  eicpena«e 
pio(un-.t  lent  iLwlf  well  lo  mtrrtalnnMnt  And  Mn. 
Argand,  who  knew  something  of  hialoty,  luded  Ihkt 
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the  had  what  quite  upproachMl  a  aikn.  X*  fa*  I 
chcMc  whii  frM^umted  il  wm  toon  fuaQiar  with  i 
exchuifca  lUMJ  couodng-bousea  than 
litrrnturv.  On  tlib  ocouion  she  had  astrmbled  ■  i 
ber  tif  tlir  li-oHing  xatn  of  mllMin  in  ihv  aty, 
purpctM-  nut  M)  much  of  mtrrtaintng  th«i»,  as  of  ■ 
iog  from  ihcni  a  co>«pcnitton,  whidi,  b^  i 
show  of  flome  coocKtsMn  to  thr  survrng  striken  i 
thrir  frwods,  diuuld  avail  tu  attip  tfar  Btoadv  loaa  i 
KiiU  aiid  drain  on  «-en  her  f^mil  resourcca.  Skm\ 
alrradf  found  hcrwrir  compcDcd,  by  nana  Ol  dira 
IJou  ill  her  inrpme,  wht<^  [irevcntMl  bcr  puttJH^  feg 
laf)p)  a  surpluii  as  she  had  brm  amutomed  tu  f 
jrrar  by  ynir,  l»  cut  off  a  number  >i(  her  Htanti^  i 
thji  she  disliked  to  do,  for  she  not  only  retrretted  k 
to  L-ut  down  her  ouUay  for  tlir  relief  uf  ■iiffiiiin^ 
il  was  a  blow  to  her  priile  Ici  fed  that  othtsa  I 
her  income  wu  mlucetl. 

The  idea  of  the  dinner  had  be«o  ttimejtpd  by  ool 
a  perMNi  than  Dr.  tlapw  himadf,  tu  whom  the  ti 
thuu);ht  hod  ncmmd  that  pinsibly  if  a  hufe  mMi] 
iag  compoaed  of  the  alrikem  could  be  aaavfaW  ili 
fft«at  auditorium,  and  addtvned  by  the  h 
the  diT,  they  mjJKhl  be  oxiTincrd  cif  the  lolly  tad  4 
of  their  waya  and  inducnl  ti>  rrjorl  the  talia  Hu 
their  deiJSninit  leaden  and  return  to  work,  bjm 
at|tued  the  gnat  mflrring  woulil  be  t 
diKvd,  iJbe  loM  alike  to  lahur  and  to  apital  1 
flapped,  pokoe  wnuld  be  mtcnvd,  and  the  («Mri| 
faiv  be  traOModoualy  advanced.  Momww,  ha  A 
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show  that  bis  removal  of  his  assbtant  was  not  due  to 
his  indifTerence  to  the  poor  as  Wolffert  bad  chafed  in 
a  biting  paper  on  the  episode,  but  to  a  higher  motive. 
What  John  Marvel  bad  tried  on  a  small  scale  be  would 
accomplish  on  a  vast  one.  He  would  himself,  he  said, 
take  pleasure  in  addressing  such  an  audience,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  they  would  listen  to  the  friendly  admoni- 
tion of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  could  not  but 
stand  to  them  as  the  representative  of  charity  and 
divine  compassion. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  richness  of  the  flonl 
decorations  which  made  Mrs.  Argand's  great  bouse  a 
bower  of  roses  and  orchids  for  the  occasion,  nor  the 
lavish  display  of  plate,  gilded  and  ungilded,  which 
loaded  the  great  table,  all  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
press  the  following  day  with  a  lavishness  of  description 
and  a  wealth  of  superlatives  quite  equal  to  the  display 
at  ths  dinner;  nor  need  I  take  time  to  describe  the 
guests  who  were  assembled.  Mr.  Leigh,  wbo  was  in- 
vited, was  not  present,  but  expressed  himself  as  ready 
to  meet  hb  men  half-way.  Eveiy  viand  not  in  season 
was  in  the  m^nu.  It  was  universally  agreed  by  the 
guests  that  no  entertainment  which  was  recoiled  had  ever 
been  half  so  rich  in  its  decorations  or  so  r^al  in  its  dis- 
play or  so  sumptuous  in  its  fare;  that  certainly  the  same 
number  of  millions  had  never  been  represented  in  any 
private  house  in  this  city,  or  possibly,  in  any  city  of 
the  country.  It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Capon  met  with  the  approval 
of  a  sufficient  number  to  secure  an  attempt  at  its  adop* 
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tkin,  thnuf[b  (be  Urgr  Dujorilj'  nf  lh«  i^tlttBa 
openly  expiennl  ihHr  disbelief  thml  an;  f} 
would  oome  of  Mich  an  nitrm]}(.  and  ttMMr  thmu  ai> 
tnnkljr  decbml  that  ihr  ttacti>r  w*a  ■llmpooi^  !• 
qMinkte  lOM-irater  whni  mil;  wfaal  wu  ii  IimIi 
needed  wen* ip;uni  and  baranels.  lie  doctor.  b»w«wi, 
«u  »  Ufipnl  in  the  exprsuioa  of  his  virwt,  to  errlMi 
Ihit  tbe  pepplr  wDulil  l*c  nxMnahtc  and  rould  not  h9 
lo  be  impianed  b;  a  kjndiv  cxprraMon  of  tntetM,  «■< 
(be  louDd  adrke  of  oor  whom  the;  muat  rccogniae  ■■ 
their  fnend,  thai  a  half-deruive  cuoMnt  waa  girat  IB  ■ 
trial  of  his  plan. 

Among  the  notkes  of  this  dinner  waa  one  wkiA 
tenncd  it  "  BeUliaxur'i  Feftst."  and  mm  audi  it  I 
known  tn  the  wtkriungmen't  quarter.  In  i 
periods  dcacribn]  the  Bahrloaian  tpkudur  of  th»  m^ 
tertainment  pnrvidnl  fnr  d>e  ofKdala  nf  mUtiooairKh^ 
and  piciured  with  cimple  art  tbe  n«l(ediwif  of  «  bovtl 
not  fivT  blorlu  awav.  in  which  an  aid  Bian  and  ■■  aU 
woman  had  hm>  fiiuml  that  da;  from  to  diaitl  1 
reniftniird  in  it  ihn  work  of  WnllTert'a  nvile  pan.  Jakl 
Martd  might  forgire  Dr.  Capon,  but  nof  WoUlot  Dr. 
(!*tapbas.  lite  propoMd  meeting,  bcnm«r,  tadttt 
mutrfa  inlemi  in  all  cireles  of  ifae  ciQr,  eapoeUI;  m  Ikrt 
underlying  Hn*1e  nf  the  poor  wboat  cimimfcrencw  d^ 
cunucTibed  and  encloaed  all  other  drdn  whatwwF. 
What  waa,  jmlrrd,  of  mm  inlmM  to  ocbeti  wu  oC 
TJtol  oenMt;  to  diem,  thai  ■mm  anrnOf 
be  anfnd  at  b;  wbieh  work  ahouM  oncv  man  be  | 
to  the  evc^tocnuing  bod;  of  tbe  moDptoyvd.  « 
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aombre  presence  darkened  the  brif^tesl  day  and  tingad 
with  melancholy  the  fairest  expectation.  In  furthei^ 
ance  of  Dr.  Capon's  plan  a  lai]ge  hall  was  aacuved,  and 
a  g«ieral  invitation  was  issued  to  the  public,  especiaDy 
to  the  workingmen  of  the  section  what  tfie  strike  «• 
isted,  to  attend  a  meeting  set  for  the  earliest  poarible 
moment,  an  evening  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  wadL 
The  meeting  took  place  as  advertised  and  the  attend- 
ance  exceeded  all  expectation.  The  heart  of  the  poor 
beat  with  renewed  hope,  though,  like  their  wealthy 
neighbors,  many  of  them  felt  that  the  hope  was  a 
desperate  one.  Still  they  worked  toward  the  single 
ray  of  light  which  penetrated  into  the  gloom  of  their 
situation. 

The  seats  were  filled  long  before  the  hour  set  for  the 
meeting  and  every  available  foot  of  standing  room  was 
occupied,  the  corridors  of  the  building  were  fiUed,  and 
the  streets  outside  were  thronged  with  groups  discussing 
the  possibility  of  some  settlement  in  low  and  earnest 
tones,  broken  now  and  then  by  some  strident  note  of 
contention  or  sullen  growl  of  hate.  Knowing  the  in- 
terest in  the  movement  throughout  the  quarter  where  I 
lived,  and  having  some  curiosity  besides  to  hear  what 
Coll  McSheen  and  tlie  Ilev.  Dr.  Capon  had  to  say,  I 
went  early  in  company  with  Wolffert  and  John  Bfartel, 
the  former  of  whom  was  absolutely  sceptical,  the  latlar 
entirt*ly  lio|)oful  of  permanent  results.  Wolffcrt'a  ejsi 
glowcni  with  u  deep  but  lambent  flame  as  ha  spokn  of 
'M)r.  (  uiuphus."  On  arrival  at  tfie  haU  ha  left  na  and 
movi'<l  to  the  front  rows.    The  crowd  on  dba  platfann 
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RfWfiaenhxl  tbf>  loadera  in  toMny  dqurtntcnta  of  bov- 
Dcn  in  the  aij,  onumg  whom  wm  a  fair  sprinklin(«( 
meD  onled  for  ibeir  pwticuUr  inlercat  in  all  pidbdk 
charitiei  wid  good  woriu,  aod  in  a  lictlo  gnjop  to  ^m 
Mc,  «  anuUl  hodj  composed  of  tbc  loor*  oaaamwtnw 
dement  unoiiK  the  Irwlm  of  the  woriungmoi  in  iW 
aty.  The  whole  affair  had  been  weQ  worltaJ  up  Mmi 
on  the  outatdr  it  K>ve  a  fair  pnimiiw  of  saeonw.  A 
number  of  hoxea  were  fillM)  with  ladies  liilf  riiifiil  hi  At 
muvecnent  and  I  bad  nut  been  in  the  ball  Gv«  nin> 
befiHc  I  dUcovered  Eleanor  txijcb  in  ime  nf  the  i 
bcr  fare  ftrave,  ImiI  ber  eres  full  nt  mgrr  r 
It  was  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that  1  rrllrcteid  on  t 
hntuA  between  us,  and  I  fear  di*l  I  spent  my  tit 
muA  iDure  in  cimiidrrin);  bow  1  sbuold  owKOMt  ft 
dian  in  plami  tn  relieve  the  distren  vi  a 

*nie  meeting  opened  with  an  invocBtko  by  i 
Dr.  Capon,  whieh  appeared  to  itrike aoioe  of  d 
blage  u  tomewhat  too  eloquoit,  ntbrr  Ion  Imik,  i^ 
tinged  with  ao  expnarion  of  onaipaMOOD  for  the  ign*- 
rMio»  and  bcSity  lor  bdng  miaguidMl  of  the  wmfcaig 
duL  Wbn  be  btKao  die  MMnblage  wai  tU^dj 
nnnnt,  when  be  ended  dwn  won  miirmun  of  ain^ 
dsn  and  diiauBioa  audiltte  throaghout  dia  batt.  IW 
intmductoiy  Matemml  of  the  rwMB  for  dw  call  wm 
made  hj  the  Hon.  Collu  McSbMn,  wbo,  ai  MHTor  of 
the  dtjr,  lent  the  dii^nitf  uf  hi*  pnmtam  to  the  nraawim 
It  wac  kiDg.  eliiqucnt,  and  ahaoluldy  akat  aa  to  hit 
views  oo  any  particular  method  of  HlllemAt  ol  lb* 
queatjoo  al  hmtt,  but  it  aiywaMd  hb  ajmpatby  wilb  ■■ 
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classes  in  terms  highly  general  and  conduded  vith  an 
impartial  expression  of  advice  that  they  should  get  to- 
gether, provided  all  could  get  what  they  wanted,  which 
appeared  to  him  the  ea^est  thing  in  tfae  worid  to  do. 
Following  him.  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  ci^,  Mr. 
James  Canter,  Sr.,  delivered  a  brief  business  atatemmt 
of  the  loss  to  the  city  and  the  community  at  large, 
growinfT  out  of  the  strike,  expressed  in  figures  which 
bad  lieen  carefully  collated,  and  closed  with  the  em- 
phatic declaration  that  the  working  people  did  not 
know  what  they  wanted.  One  other  thing  he  made 
plain,  that  in  a  strike  the  working  people  suffered  moat, 
which  was  a  proposition  that  few  [tersons  in  the  ball 
were  prepared  to  deny.  Tlien  came  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ca- 
pon, who  was  manifestly  the  chief  speaker  for  the  oc- 
casion. His  manner  was  graceful  and  adt-aasured, 
bis  voice  sonorous  and  well  modulated,  and  his  tone  was 
sympathetic,  if  somewhat  too  patronizing.  His  first 
sentences  were  Ibtened  to  with  attention.  He  expressed 
his  deep  sympathy  somewhat  as  the  mayor  bad  done, 
hut  in  better  English  and  more  modulated  tones,  with 
all  classes,  especially  with  the  working  people.  A  slight 
cou^h  appeared  to  have  attacked  one  portion  of  the 
uudii-iicc,  but  it  stopped  immediately,  and  silenoe  once 
mure  fell  on  the  assemblage  as  he  proceeded. 

"  ;\iid  now,"  he  said,  as  be  advanced  a  step  nearer  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  and,  having  delivered  hinudf 
of  hi.H  preliminary  expressions  of  condolence,  threw  up 
his  bead  and  assumed  his  best  pulpit  manner, "  under  a 
full  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  my  popple  tad  mj 
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countiy  I  wiih  to  oounsd  jaa  as  your  ffiend.  ■>  i 
fncnd  of  the  poor"— (be  flligbl  eough  I  bam  e 
bcoune  Midtblc  afpun— "as  th«  friend  at  the  i 
oun  whose  tnteresU  1  hmn  so  Ua^j  Kt  bcait. " 

At  ibia  miMnait  n  young  nun  wbo  hu)  Imkm  ft  i 
well  to  the  front  on  th«  m&in  &ale,  rose  in  his  wemi 
pditdy  asked  if  the  doctor  would  aflow  htm  lo  a^k  h 
quesiioo,  the  answer  to  which  be  believed  would  < 
Ibfi  audioMs  tu  undnst&nd  his  positiiHi  better.     1W 
plouant  laoe  of  the  voung  man  led  the  dorinr  to  f^H 
penniasioat  and  afao  the  young  man's  appeaimaeow  i 
it  was  Wolflerv 

"Certainly,  my  dnr  sir,"  be  saiil. 

Wolffert  suddenly  held  up  in  bis  band  a  dcwi 

"1  wish,"  be  aJd,  "to  ask  you  where  you  < 
Friday  ui)^il;  wilhwhixnT" 

The  ijURStiua  pnivukn]  ■  suddtn  outpour  vl  i 
aDddMersandcrini(i(dm«on,and  na  Duuomtp 
mopjuni  had  broken  loose.  Tbe  doetor  atMnptad  ii 
■peak  again  and  again,  but  about  all  thai  raold  b> 
beard  was  bis  Todfemtion  that  ba  was  their  MmA. 
Wolffnt.  wbosa  <|iMation  bad  caused  the  "—rtrll 
was  now  moutilcd  on  a  chair  and  wavin|r  hi*  ansa  wfl 
about  him,  and  prDaeody,  inoired  by  c^rwatty,  i 
tumult  subaidcd  and  tbe  audience  sat  with  tbetr  tm 
turned  toward  the  maa  cm  tbe  chair.  I(<-  turned,  a 
wiih  a  iwvep  of  ht»  arm  toward  tbe  •tag*-,  hp  rtitd: 

"We  don't  WKOt  to  bear  ynu.     ^\'hAt  haw  ynt  4 
that  VMi  sliould  give  us  advice  ?     What  do  ym  IcDai 
utT     W\tm  have  you  ever  hsarfcoied  to  tbe  tfj$i4 
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deatitutc  f  \Mien  have  you  ercr  vUiled  the  htbeAeu 
uid  the  willows  in  aflticlinn,  itii1(»«  tliry  wen  rirfaf 
When  have  you  ever  done  anyttitng  but  fnwn  mi  Hrn>d 
and  flutU-r  I'oiitius?  Whom  an  yiiu  hrrv  to  bdp  and 
set  free  to-day T  Tliese  people?  Not  HJf^'pnest  of 
wealth  and  power  and  usurpatiun,  we  know  jou  Aod 
your  friends — the  Jesua  you  ask  to  free  is  tiot  the 
Nazarenr,  hut  Barabbos.  the  nibber,  promoter  at  vica 
■nd  patron  of  sin  I" 

His  loii);  am)  pointed  at  the  platfonn  where  mU 
McSheen,  his  face  black  with  impotent  ra^^e.  "If  we 
are  tu  have  a  priest  to  adtlress  us,  let  us  have  one  thai 
we  can  InisL  Give  us  a  mati  like  John  Mairel.  We 
know  him  and  he  knows  us."  He  turned  and  pointed 
to  Marvel. 

The  elTect  was  electrical.  Sh4iuts  of  "Marwll  hlr. 
Mar\'ell  Marvel!  Marvel  I  John  Marvel!  "rang  from 
their  thruats,  and  suddenly,  b.«  witii  one  impulse,  tb« 
men  turned  to  our  comer  where  John  Marred  had  sunk 
in  hit  seat  to  escape  ob.wrvatk)n,  and  in  an  instant  he 
was  seizet],  drawn  forth  and  lifted  bodily  on  the  shoul- 
den  of  men  and  borne  to  the  platform  as  if  on  the  crest 
of  a  tidal  wave.  Coll  McSheen  and  Dr.  Cspaa  wen 
both  shouting  to  the  audience,  but  ibry  mi^t  as  well 
have  adilresscd  a  tropical  hurricane.  The  cries  of 
"Mar^'el,  Marvel"  dtowned  every  other  Mund,  and 
presently  those  on  the  BtMff  gattiervd  about  both 
McSheen  and  the  rector,  and  after  a  moment  one 
of  them  stepped  forward  and  asked  iohn  Marrd  lo 
speak. 

mi 
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John  Man-el  turned,  stepped  forward  Co  the  edfs^  of 
the  |>Iatfomi,  and  renchetl  out  one  lonf^  arm  over  che 
Riidience  with  an  awkwani  hut  telling;  fr^sture  that  I  had 
often  soon  him  us<\  keeping  it  extended  until,  after 
^rt*nt  outburst  of  applause,  the  tumult  had  died 

"  My  frictid^/*  \w  U^^an.     Another  tumulL 

**'rhat  is  it.     Yrs,  we  are  vour  friends." 

Still  the  arm  outstn*trhe«l  rommanded  sflence. 

lit*  iH'^aii  to  speak  quit'tly  atid  slowly  and  his 
suiiilrtily  struck  me  as  sinpilarlj  sympathetic  an«l 
as  ii  must  hiivv  stnuk  the  entire  assemhlv,  for  suddcnlr 
thf  tMrinilt  fi-itsf*!  :iii«I  th«*  hall  tiecame  perferilj  quitC 
lie  s|Nikf  nnly  a  frw  miiiiites,  declaring  that  he  had  DOC 
tviinr  t(»  N|M':ik  tn  thi^rn:  hut  U*  Ih*  with  them,  and  praj 
l!i:ii  <iiNi  iiii::ht  irivi-  ilit-iii  •  he  sfiiii  *'us"1  peace  and 
show  Si  mil'  w:iv  mit  nf  the  Markn«*ss  whieh  Yuul  settled 
■  iiiwT)  u|M>ii  thfiii.  Ill*  haile  thrm  no(  despair,  hov< 
ii:irk  ihr  t'ltiuii  ini^rht  he  which  hail  ov«*rshaidi>wctl 
Thrv  iniijhi  he  sup'  th:it  <i(Ni  was  In-vond  it  and  that 
Ii*-  wmiiM  /\\r  \i^\\\  ill  I  lis  iiwn  time.  He  was  leadil^ 
ilii-!ii  !it>\K,  :i>.  .-iU\.i\^  —till*  prf'si'dtT  of  that  aoemblr. 
uidi  SI)  in.uiv  I  if  ihi'  li-:iiliii^  mm  of  ihe  city  askin)t  a 
iM!.f»nrui-,  w.i-.  in  it'-tlf  a  |tnii»f  of  ihr  ^rreal  ad^ 
i"':t  ir  i.iMs*'  III'!  III. nil',  'i'h.it  rauM'  was  not, 
I'lo'i/lit.  Sit  iiri<  h  tiii»ii«-v  a  ii;iv.  hut  was  i)ie  rlaim  to 

■  ■ 

J  1  ii'i-  ;t;.il  (ori  i.iir.iiinii  ami  hmtlirriy  kindness.     He 
^I'li  •  If  Wis  iiitt  .1  li!i<iiit'st  m:in.     lie  knew  nolhinft  of 

.'  !i    iiKiiitTs.     Ill-    'luty    wiis    to   pr^iieh— to 
|N-.i( « — t<i  pn-aili  ihi-  jiivi*  of  (mmI^ii  prvach  patM 
:i:.ii  Iiiii;:-«iii:TiTiii»:  ainl  furL'ivcnrxs.  tlie  tracfaili|t  of 
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Lord  and  master,  who  had  lived  in  poverty  all  His  life, 
without  a  place  to  lay  His  head,  and  had  died  calling  on 
Grod  to  forgive  His  enemies. 

This  is  a  poor  sunmiary  of  what  he  said  veiy  simply 
but  with  a  feeling  and  solenmity  which  touched  the 
great  audience,  who  suddenly  crushed  out  every  at- 
tempt to  contradict  his  proposition.  Something  had 
transformed  him  so  that  I  could  scarcely  recognize  him. 
I  asked  myself,  can  this  be  John  Marvel,  this  master 
of  this  great  audience  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  his  power  ? 
The  only  answer  I  could  find  was  in  his  goodness,  his 
sincerity,  and  sympathy. 

"And  now/'  he  said  in  closing,  "whatever  happens, 
please  Grod,  I  shall  be  with  you  and  take  my  lot  among 
you,  and  I  ask  you  as  a  favor  to  me  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Capon." 

There  was  a  great  uproar  and  shout;  for  Dr.  Capon 
had,  immediately  after  John  Marvel  got  control  of  his 
audience,  risen  from  his  seat,  seized  his  hat  and  coat 
and  cane,  and  stalked  with  great  majesty  from  the  plat- 
form. There  were,  however,  a  number  of  other  speech- 
es, and  although  there  was  much  noise  and  tumult, 
some  advance  was  made;  for  a  general,  though  by  no 
means  unanimous,  opinion  was  shown  in  favor  of  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  reconciliation. 

As  I  glanced  up  after  John  Marvel  returned  amid  die 
shouts  to  his  seat,  I  saw  Miss  Leigh  in  one  of  the  boxes 
leaning  forward  and  looking  with  kindled  eyes  in  our 
direction.  Thinking  that  she  was  looking  at  me,  and 
feeling  very  forgiving,  I  bowed  to  her,  and  it  was  only 
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her  of  things  in  common,  including  objects  of  dia 
and  further,  that  when  I  called  on  him  he  lived  in  A 
ven*  handsome  hiHiHt*.  and  I  wa^s  received  in  one  of  tbe 
most  chamiin^  lil)nirie.s  it  was  ever  my  pood  fortune  to 
enter,  and  with  a  f;r.ii*iousness  on  the  part  of  his  wile 
which  I  had  rirver  known  excelled.  It  was  like  sle|^ 
pin^  into  anothtT  worM  tn  |Kiss  from  the  rush  of  thecitj 
into  that  atmosplirn*  of  n*finemenl  and  culture. 

Mv  h(*:irt.  liowrviT.  was  a  little  lower  down  than  it 
should  havr  Innmi.  fur  I  fvMiltl  not  hut  reflect  with  how 
iniirli  nil  in*  iilra>un'  I  WDiiitI  have  amiveil  mv^f  if  it 
had  Ufii  an  invjiatioii  to  Mr.  liei^i's.  In  truth,  tbe 
tniiiNition  fnnii  my  iiarn»\v  (|iiarters  ami  the  povertj  of 
thoNf  aim  hi:;  ulioin  I  lia«l  Ui^n  livini;  for  some  tinw. 
iniiijr  thi<  rlianniiii;  Ihmini*  :ip|N'8ir  to  me  the  acme  of 
luxury,  and  I  was  mriM-iiiUN  of  a  sudd(*fi  feelin|f.  as  I 
IKi'iscii  (his  rviMiiii;:  (liriiut:li  the  ample  and  dignified 
hall  inti»  the  ^uiiiptuouN  dniwiiii;-nN)m,  that  somehow 
I  wa^  wfll  fitt**<l  for  niirh  Mimnindin^.  (^ertainly  I 
fiHirhl  thi'Mi  irn'aily  to  niy  tastr.  I  wus  receivc^l  aipun 
riiii'^t  ^Tii  iiHi^iv  li\  Mr-.  l>r>iHirt.  anil  an  |  had  foUowod 
ni\  |>rii\  iiii  iai  t-UHinui  of  minirii:  a  little  aheml  of  time*  I 
u.i-  thr  tir^i  \iM(iir  (o  arrivi*.  a  fart  whirh  I  did  noC  p^ 
::n'f.  a-  Mr-  I  >i'N|Nirt  tiN»k  iNva^ion  t4»  tell  me  s 
•  if  chr  L''!*'^^''  \\ht»tn  ^\\v  <'\|Mi-(i««l.  .\fier 
Ali.it  I  f  iiMi  l<iilf«|  (i»  In*  a  Munrwhat  staid  and  eldflriy 

riiMi|i.i:i\  .  "hi*  aililf^l : 

'  I  li.i\i-  jiM-n  \iiu  a  viiuui*  ladv  whom  I  feel  Alfe 
will  likf  Sill-  i^  A  litilf  MTiou>-mindeil,  1  think. 
•^oini-  iNiiplf  (niiisiiii*r  that  ^he  is  simply  puttog; 
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My  B(X)uaintai)re  was  imw  rxrmdiiif;  rapidly.  I  hsH 
ilia«)V<.Tc<l  in  the  lurfpd  lidi^  thai  awrpt  t)irDU)[b  the 
Rtreeb*  of  itie  cily  u(h<-r  cutiilitutn.^  and  moods  titan 
thoac  I  lirst  Kmarked:  dark  brooding  shadows  uid 
niahit))!:  rajiidt  catching  the  ligtit,  but  Rem*  aiid  deadly 
beneath;  placid  pocils  and  aequealcrei)  edtliea.  far 
apart  when-  the  sunlight  uftnl  to  and  lay  sufl  on  the 
drift  that  had  &<caprd  the  ttood,  loucbiiig  it  with  its 
tnagic  and  lending  it  ibt  swtM^t  radiance.  1  tiuil  found. 
inde«<l,  that  die  city  wo*  au  epiliiaie  at  tlte  worid. 
It  took  A  great  many  people  to  make  it  and  there  were 
other  rla.<i.4es  in  it  Itesidea  the  rid]  aod  the  poor.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  claasea  that  I  ««j  bqtmning  to  find 
myitelf  tntun  ut  liome. 

I  rereived  one  day  an  bvitatinn  to  dine  uoe  evening 
the  following  wn>k  at  the  hnitie  of  a  gentleman  whan 
1  had  tnpt  a  week  or  two  before  and  whom  I  had  call«d 
oil  in  tr.s|Hi>i.4e  to  an  invitation  unusually  cordial.  I 
had  not  )>een  to  a  fashionable  ilinner  nnoe  I  had  oooe 
to  tlie  Wc.it.  ai)<l  I  luukeil  forwanl  with  itomr  euiio^Qr 
to  the  company  whom  I  flboukl  meet  at  Mr.  Despoit'f, 
for  1  knew  nothing  uliout  him  except  that  I  had  OMt 
him  in  B  law  case  and  we  bad  appeand  to  hare  a  uUow 
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ber  of  things  in  common »  including  objects  of  dfalikr, 
and  further,  that  when  I  called  on  him  he  lived  b  a 
very  handsome  house,  and  I  was  received  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  libraries  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to 
enter,  and  with  a  gniciousness  on  the  part  of  his  wife 
which  I  had  never  known  excelled.  It  was  like  step* 
ping  into  another  world  to  pass  from  the  rush  of  the  dtj 
into  that  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture. 
Mv  heart,  however,  was  a  little  lower  down  than  it 

ft 

should  have  been,  for  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  how 
much  more  pleasun*  I  woiihl  have  arrayed  myself  if  it 
had  b(^'n  an  invitiition  to  Mr.  Leigh's.  In  truth,  the 
transition  fn)in  my  iuirn)w  (piarters  and  the  poverty  of 
those  among  whom  I  hail  In-en  living  for  some  timet 
made  this  channiiig  hous<*  ap|)car  to  me  the  acme  of 
lu\iir\'.  iiiid  I  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  feeling,  as  I 
|Kisse<|  this  evening  through  the  ample  and  digniSed 
hall  into  the  sumptuous  dm  wing-room,  that  somehow 
I  was  well  fitte<l  for  such  surroundings.  Certainly  I 
found  them  gn*:itly  to  my  taste.  I  was  received  again 
mo^t  ;:r:tciously  by  Mrs.  Desport,  and  as  I  had  followed 
my  ppivincial  custom  of  ccmiing  a  little  ahead  of  time,  I 
was  the  Wtm  vi'^itor  to  arrive,  a  fact  which  I  did  not  r^ 
gn't.  as  Mrs.  I  )es|M>rt  took  occasion  to  tell  me  something 
of  tlie  ^ue^rs  whom  she  exp(*cted.  After  describing 
what  I  coiM-hideil  to  \k*  a  somewhat  staid  and  elderiy 
ciirnpany.  she  ail(lt*il: 

"  I  have  ;:ivrn  you  a  young  lady  whom  I  feel  sure  joa 
will  like.  She  is  a  little  serious-minded,  I  think,  and 
S4>nu'  (Miiple  consider  that  she  Ls  simply  posing;    bill 
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however  eccentric  she  nifty  be,  I  bdiefe  dial  flbe  it 
really  in  earnest,  and  so  does  my  hudband;  and  I  liav« 
never  seen  a  young  girl  improve  so  much  as  she  has  done 
since  she  took  up  this  new  work  of  hers.'* 

What  this  work  was  I  was  prevented  from  inquiring 
by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  guests  all  at  once. 

A  dinner  where  the  guests  are  not  presented  to  eadi 
other  differs  in  no  important  sense  from  a  tabla-dli6le 
dinner.  The  soup  b  likely  to  be  a  trifle  colder  and  die 
guests  a  trifle  more  reserved — that  is  all.  Bfirs.  Deeporl, 
however,  followed  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  intn^ 
ducing  her  guests  to  each  other,  preferring  lo  open  die 
way  for  them  to  feel  at  home,  rather  than  to  leav«  them 
floundering  among  inanities  about  the  weather  and  their 
taste  for  ()|H*ni.  And  though  a  lady,  whom  I  presendy 
sat  next  to,  informed  me  that  they  did  not  do  it  ''in 
England  or  even  in  New  York  now,"  I  was  duly  grate* 
ful. 

Having  \wvn  presented  to  the  company,  I  found  them 
gay  and  full  of  animation,  even  though  their  conversa- 
tion was  inclintHi  to  be  mainly  personal  and  rdated 
almost  exclusively  to  people  with  whom,  for  the  most 
part,  I  hud  no  acquaintance.  Hie  name  of  young 
Canter  figiirctl  mther  more  extensively  in  it  dian  was 
ph^sant  to  me,  and  Dr.  Capon  was  handled  with 
what  less  dignity  than  the  cloth  mi^t  hav«  bea 
pos(*«l  to  rtM|iiire.  I  was,  however,  just  ^Hi*"^W!g  In 
enjov  myself  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  difSilBd 
bv  the  sound  of  a  voice  behind  me»  ai 
rivvtl.     I  did  nut  even  need  to  turn  to 
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Canter?  It  was  as  If  one  who  had  entered  Eden  and 
discovered  Eve,  had  suddenly  found  the  serpent  coiling 
himself  between  them. 

"  Very  well."  I  was  now  really  angry.  I  had  hoped 
up  to  this  time  that  some  means  for  reconciliation  might 
be  found,  but  this  dashed  my  hope.  I  felt  that  I  was 
the  aggrieved  person,  and  I  detennined  to  prove  to  her 
that  I  would  make  no  concession,  I  was  not  her  slave. 
"Very  well,  then — one,  two,  three,  four.  Eve,  six,  seven, 
eight — nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve — thirteen,"  I  said, 
looking  straight  ahead  of  me  and  dropping  every  sylla- 
ble as  if  it  were  an  oath.  She  gave  me  a  barely  percep- 
tible side  glance.  I  think  I  had  taken  her  aback  by  my 
prompt  compliance.     She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Or,  as  that  is  not  very  amusing,  suppose  we  cap 
verses  ?  I  hear  you  know  a  great  deal  of  poetry — Mr. 
Wolffert  told  me.  I  never  knew  any  one  with  such  a 
memory  as  his."  I  recognized  the  suggestion  as  a  flag 
of  truce. 

I  bowed,  and  as,  of  course, "  Maiy  had  a  little  lamb," 
was  the  first  thing  that  popped  into  my  head  with  its 
hint  of  personal  application,  I  foolishly  quoted  the  first 
verse,  intending  her  to  make  the  personal  application. 

She  was  prompt  to  continue  it,  with,  I  thought,  a. 
little  sub-tone  of  mischief  in  her  voice: 

"It  followed  ber  to  school  one  dajr. 
Which  wu  against  the  rule," 

she  said  demurely.    There  she  stopped,  ao  I  took  up 
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"Which  made  the  children  laugh  and  lay 

'A  lamb's  a  little  fool/  " 

It  was  a  silly  and  inept  ending,  I  knew  as  soon  u  I 
had  finished — still,  it  conveyed  my  meaning. 

She  pauscil  a  moment  and  evidently  started  to  look 
at  me,  but  as  evidently  she  thought  better  of  it.  She, 
however,  murmured,  '*  I  thought  we  would  quote  verses, 
not  make  them." 

I  took  this  to  l)e  a  confession  that  she  was  not  able  to 
make  them,  and  I  determined  to  show  how  much  der- 
erer  I  was;  so,  without  noticing  the  cut  of  the  eye 
which  told  of  her  wavering,  I  launched  out: 

"Then*  w:is  a  vfuin^  lady  of  fashion, 
Who.  iiridii)^  she'd  iimde  quite  a  mash  on 
A  certain  youn;?  swain , 
Who  hnilt  rastles  in  S)>Bin, 
Fell  stnii^ht  in  u  terrilile  (Mission/* 

To  tlii^  she  rcspoiidetl  with  u  pn)mptness  which  sur- 
prisi^l  mt*: 

"A  irrtnln  yoiinij  lafly  of  fashion, 
]Ia«l  very  ^immI  i^nninds  for  her  passion, 
It  >prani:  fn)iii  the  pain 
Of  a  tt-rrihlr  strain 
( >n  hiT  frirmNhiii.  ami  thus  laid  the  lash  '^  '* 


I  felt  that  I  must  Ik*  (^lual  to  the  situation,  so  I  began 

rapidly: 

"I'tm  sun*  till'  yoiin^  man  was  as  ^iltlea 
A^  infant  unlNirn  and  would  wilt  less 
If  thn>wn  in  tht*  tin* 
Tluin  under  Iut  in- " 
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"Than  under  her  ire,"  I  repeated  to  myself.  "TTian 
under  the  ire" — ^what  the  dickens  will  rbyme  with 
"wilt  less"t  We  had  reached  the  dining-room  by  this 
time  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  waiting  with  a  pro- 
Yoking  expression  of  satisfaction  on  her  face  over  my 
having  stalled  in  my  attempt  at  a  rhyme.  I  placed  her 
in  her  chair  and,  as  I  took  my  own  seat,  a  liijrme  came 
to  me — a  poor  one,  but  yet  a  ibyme: 

"And  since,  Spanish  castles  he's  built  less," 
I  said  calmly  as  I  seated  myself,  quite  as  if  it  bod  come 
easily. 

"  I  was  wondering  how  you'd  get  out  of  that,"  she 
said  with  a  little  smile  which  dimpled  her  cheek  be- 
guilingly.    "You  know  you  migbt  have  said, 

"  'And  since,  milk  to  weep  o'er  he's  spQt  lesa*; 
or  even, 

"  'And  since,  striped  mosquitoes  he's  kilt  leas.' 
Either  would  have  made  quite  as  good  a  rhyme  and 
sense,  too." 

I  did  not  dare  let  her  see  how  true  I  thought  this.  It 
would  never  do  to  let  her  make  fun  of  me.  So  I  kept 
my  serious  air. 

I  determined  to  try  a  new  tack  and  surprise  her.  I 
had  a  few  shreds  of  Italian  left  from  a  time  when  I  had 
studied  the  poets  as  a  refuge  from  die  desert  dulness  of 
my  collq^  course,  and  now  having,  in  a  pause,  recalled 
the  lines,  I  dropped,  as  though  quite  natunlly,  Duite's 
immortal  wail: 
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"  '  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  recordard  del  tempo  felioe 

Nella  miseria.' " 

I  felt  sure  that  this  would  at  least  impress  her  with 
my  culture,  while  if  hy  any  chance  she  knew  the  lines, 
which  I  (lid  not  apprehend,  it  would  impress  her  all  the 
more  and  mi^ht  prove  a  step  towanl  a  reconciliation. 

For  a  moment  she  said  nothing,  then  she  asked 
quietly,  *'IIow  does  the  rest  of  it  go?" 

She  had  me  there,  for  I  did  not  know  the  rest  of  the 
quotation. 

"  *E  v\6  sa  11  tuo  dottore/  " 

she  said  with  a  cut  of  her  eye,  and  a  liquid  tone  that 
satisfied  me  I  hail,  as  the  saying  runs,  "stepped  from  the 
frying-fKin  into  the  (ire." 

She  ^laiu'(*(l  at  me  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes  that  re- 
minded me,  through  I  know  not  what  subtle  influence, 
of  Spring,  hut  as  I  was  unn*s|)onsive  she  could  not  id 
whether  I  was  in  earnest  or  was  jesting. 

I  n*l:ips<^l  into  silen(*e  and  t(H)k  my  soup,  feeling  that 
I  w:is  getting  cleeidedly  the  worst  of  it.  when  I  heard  her 
nninnuring  so  softly  as  almast  to  appear  speaking  lo 
hers<*lf : 


"•Tho  timr  luis  ivimr,'  the  Walnu 
*  Til  talk  «>f  iiiher  thinf^s  — 
r>f  >hips  uiid  .shor.i  and  jiealiiig-waz, 
And  iaM)A>ri*:(  and  Kings.'" 

I  glanced  at  her  to  find  her  eyes  downcast,  but  a  bc^ 
guiling  little  dimple  was  flickering  near  the  coraen  of 
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her  mouth  and  her  long  lashes  caught  me  all  anew.  My 
heart  gave  a  leap.  It  happened  that  I  knew  my  Alice 
much  better  than  my  Dante,  so  when  she  said,  "You 
can  talk,  can't  you  ?"  I  answered  quietly,  and  quite  as 
if  it  were  natural  to  speak  in  verse  :    . 


« < 


In  my  youth/  said  his  father,  'I  took  to  the  Law, 
And  argued  each  caae  with  my  wife, 
And  the  muscular  strength  which  it  gave  to  my  jaw 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life.'  " 

She  gave  a  little  subdued  gurgle  of  laughter  as  she 
took  up  the  next  verse: 


"  'You  are  old,'  said  the  youth.    'One  would  hardly  8uppo0e 
That  your  eye  was  as  steady  as  ever, 
Yet  you  balanced  an  eel  on  the  end  of  your  nose — 
WTiat  made  you  so  awfully  clever?*  " 

I  hoped  that  she  was  embarrassed  when  I  found  that 
she  had  taken  my  napkin  by  mistake,  and  she  was  un- 
doubtedly so  when  she  discovered  that  she  had  it. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,''  she  said  as  she  handed  me 
hers. 

I  bowed. 

With  that,  seeing  my  chance,  I  turned  and  spoke  to 
the  lady  on  my  other  side,  with  whom  I  was  soon  in  an 
animated  discussion,  but  my  attention  was  not  so  en- 
grossed by  her  that  I  did  not  get  secret  enjoyment  out 
of  the  fact  when  I  discovered  that  the  elderly  man  on 
the  other  side  of  Miss  Leigh  was  as  deaf  as  a  post  and 
that  she  had  to  repeat  every  word  that  she  said  to  him. 

The  lady  on  the  other  side  of  me  was  rambling  on 
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about  something,  but  just  what,  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
(except  that  it  related  to  the  problenwiovd,  a  form  of 
literature  that  I  detest),  as  I  was  soon  quite  engrossed 
in  listening  to  the  conversation  between  Eleanor  Leigh 
and  her  deaf  com^nion,  in  which  my  name,  whidi  ap- 
peared to  have  caught  the  gentleman's  attention,  was 
figuring;  to  some  extent. 

'*Any  relation  to  my  old  friend,  Heniy  Glave?"  I 
heard  him  ask  in  what  he  doubtless  imagined  to  be  a 
whisper. 

'*  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Miss  Leigh. 

'*  You  sav  he  is  not?" 

**  No,  I  (lid  not  say  so;  I  think  he  is." 

**!!('  is  a  fine  lawver,"  I  heard  him  sav,  and  I  was 
just  pliiinin;;  nn*s(4f  on  the  rapid  extension  of  mv  lepu- 
t^itioii,  when  he  aiide<l,  "lie  is  an  old  friend  of  your 
father's.  I  know.  I  was  ^lad  to  hear  he  had  come  up  to 
n^present  VDiir  father  in  his  case  against  those  rascaU.— 
.\  friend  of  v<»Mrs,  tiM»,"  were  the  next  words  I  heard. 
for  ii<^i*ney  rtM|iiirt*<l  me  to  ap|>ear  to  be  giving  some  at- 
tt-Miion  to  my  other  nei^hlM>r,  whom  I  devoutly  wished 
in  Hallyhae,  .si>  I  was  trying  n\sohitely,  though  with  but 
iinlitrerent  Muxrss,  to  kt^ep  mv  attention  on  thestorv  she 
was  tcllini:  ahout  some  one  whom,  like  Charles  I.Amb, 
I  iliil  not  know,  hut  was  ready  to  damn  at  a  ▼enturr. 

**  I  If  tolii  ine  he  came  on  your  a(*count,  as  much  as  on 
your fachrr*s,** s;iid  tlif  gentleman, nillyingly.  "You had 
lift  If  r  i<Nik  ont.  These  oh  I  bachelors  are  very  susoefH 
tiltlf .     Nu  f4K»l  like  an  old  fool,  vou  know." 

To  this  Mi>s  Eleanor  made  some  laugliing  reply,  from 
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which  I  gathered  that  her  neighbor  was  a  badielor  him- 
self, for  he  answered  in  the  high  key  which  he  mistook 
for  a  whisper: 

"  You  had  better  not  say  that  to  me,  for  if  you  do.  111 
ask  you  to  marry  me  before  the  dessert." 

I  was  recalled  to  myself  by  my  other  neighbor,  who 
had  been  talking  steadily,  asking  me  suddenly,  and  in  « 
tone  which  showed  she  demanded  an  answer: 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"  Why,  I  think  it  was  quite  natural,"  I  said. 

"You  do?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  I  declared  firmly. 

"You  think  it  was  natural  for  him  to  run  off  with  his 
own  daughter-in-law!"  Her  eyes  were  wide  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"Well,  not  precisely  natural,  but — under  the  circum- 
stances, you  see,  it  was  certainly  more  natural  than  for 
him  to  run  off  with  his  mother-in-law — ^you  will  have  to 
admit  that." 

"  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  declared,  with  some 
heat.  "  I  am  a  mother-in-law  myself,  and  I  must  say  I 
think  the  jibes  at  mothers-in-law  are  very  uncalled  for." 

"OhI  now  you  put  me  out  of  court,"  I  said.  "I  did 
not  mean  to  be  personal.  Of  course,  there  are  mothers- 
in-law  and  mothers-in-law," 

Happily,  at  thb  moment  the  genUeman  on  her  other 
side  insisted  on  securing  her  attention,  and  I  turned  just 
in  time  to  catch  the  dimples  of  amusement  that  were 
playing  in  Eleanor  Leigh's  face.  She  had  evident^ 
heard  my  mistake. 
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"Oh!  he  is  so  deaf!"  she  munnured,  half  turning  to 
me,  though  I  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  not 
speaking  to  herself.  The  next  second  she  settled  die 
question.  "  He  is  so  distressingly  deaf,"  she  repeated 
in  an  undertone,  with  the  faintest  accent  of  appeal  for 
sympathy  in  her  voice.  I  again  recognized  the  flag  of 
truce.     But  I  replied  calmly  : 

"  I  pas.sod  hy  his  ganlen  and  marked  with  one  eye 
How  the  owl  and  the  |>anthcr  werr  sharing  a  pie. 
The  panther  took  piiMTust  and  gravy  and  meat. 
While  the  owl  had  the  dish  as  its  share  of  the  treat." 

The  ciAoT  niantleil  in  her  cheek  and  she  raised  her 
head  sliMillv. 

"  Art'  you  p)in<;  to  keep  that  up?  I  suppose  we  shall 
hiiw  to  talk  a  little.  I  think  we  are  attracdng  attention. 
For  Ilraveirs  siikc,  don't  s|>eak  so  loud!    We  are  being 

obstTVtHl." 

Hut  I  contiiiucii  : 

"Whtn  thr  pie  was  all  finishe<i,  the  owl,  as  a  booo. 
Was  kindly  iNTmitCiii  to  {MM'ket  the  spoon." 

'It  is  very  rude  of  you  to  go  on  in  that  way  when  I 
am  sprakiii;:.  Vou  ri'mind  me  of  a  machine/*  abr 
siiiilcil.  "Ili'rt'ain  I  stuck  l>etween  two  men.  one  of 
whom  cannot  hviir  a  wonl  I  siiy,  while  the  other  doef 
Dotiiin^'  )>ut  run  on  liki'  a  machine."  I  observed^  with 
d(.*4*p  rnntfiit,  that  slir  was  lM*coniing  exasperated. 
At  (hat  iihiiufiit  the  hostess  Icaint  fon^'ard  and  aaid: 
"  What  an*  you  two  .S4>  interested  in  discussing  tbcR? 
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I  have  been  watching,  and  you  have  not  stopped  a 
minute." 

Eleanor  Leigh  bunt  into  a  laugh.  "Mr.  Glave  is 
talking  Arabic  to  me." 

"ArabicI"  exclaimed  the  hostess.  "Mr,  Glave,  you 
have  been  in  the  East,  have  you  T" 

"Yes,  he  came  from  the  East  where  the  wise  men 
always  come  from,"  said  Miss  Leigh.  Then  turning  (o 
me  she  said  In  an  undertone, "  You  see  what  I  told  you." 

For  reply,  I  simply  quoted  on,  though  I  had  a  little 
pang  as  I  saw  the  shadow  come  into  her  eyes  and  the 
smile  leave  her  mouth. 

"My  rather  was  deaf. 
And  my  mother  wu  dumb. 
And  to  keep  myself  company, 
I  beat  tbe  drum." 

"  I  think  that  was  a  very  good  occupation  for  you," 
she  .said,  turning  away,  with  her  head  very  high. 

"Will  you  let  me  say  something  to  you?"  she  said 
in  a  low  tone  a  moment  later,  and,  without  waiting,  ^e 
added : 

"  I  think  it  was  rather  nasty  in  me  to  say  what  I  said 
to  you  when  you  first  came  in,  but  you  had  treated  me 
so  rudely  when  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  street." 

"You  do  not  call  it  rude  not  to  answer  a  letter  when 
a  gentleman  writes  to  explain  an  unfortunate  mistake, 
and  then  cut  faim  publicly?" 

"  I  did  not  receive  it  until  afterward,"  she  said.  "I 
was  away  from  town,  and  as  to  cutting  you — I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about" 
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"At  the  Charity  Fair." 

*'  I  iirver  S2iw  viMi.     I  wonderpcl  vou  werr  noc  that ' 

Had  tlu*  earth  (>|>on(*il,  I  (xiuld  not  have  frit  marram 
tuiiiultti,  and  had  it  (>|>t'iH*d  iR*ur  me  I  shoukl  paoabf* 
liavr  spnin^  in  in  my  confusion.  I  hadp  as  usual,  aunpn 
mat  It'  a  fiN>l  of  inv.s«*lf,  and  what  to  do  I  scarrrlT  kw* 
At  this  instant  the  hostess  an>si%  and  the  dinner  wascfttr 
and  with  it  I  fennel  niv  chanct*  wuHover  too. 

"(livf  uw  a  innniont.  I  nnist  have  one  momrfiL*  I 
s:iid  a.'^  -lu*  |ia.NM-tl  nie  on  her  way  out  of  the  dinixu^-moB 
with  till-  tithi-r  laihr^.  her  heail  hehi  very  hi^h. 

Sill-  ill!  li:ifd  lirr  hrad  and  s;iid  soinelliin^  in  so  lovi 

tolir  lh:it  I  tiid  liiit  ratrh  it. 

Kiri:.'  .faMM  .  |.  iirvrr  detest«*ii  toliaciXJ  SLi  I  i]i«] 
«  i_M:«  -:iiiik«d  ili;ir  i-vt-riini:.  When,  at  la.'it,  the 
iii<i\id  to  n-inrii  (<•  ilif  ilrawinu'-rriom.  I  IxJteil  in  oah 
til  )•!■  -t  i/«i|  ii!!  I IV  !ir.  liii^te^^  and  iirt*s(*nted  to  a  niiddi^ 
iijti!  :i:it|  \\.ii>ili  -  i.idv  wliii  wanteil  to  ask  me  aboflt 

■ 

\ht'  I'lMilc^.  u!i«>iii     lit-  luid  hi-anl  I  knew.       She  had 
lii-.inl  (li.it  I.iluiii  TiNilr  had  not  nuirritHi  very  happfli 
•■|>:.i   I  l.r..A\?" 

"  N-i.  I  i!!'!  r.Mi  k::i>\\  .**  rii-r.  in  fact,  ilid  I  caie,  thoq|[^ 

I  >■•.!•!  !:••(   >.i\    ^i*.      rhi'ii  aimthiT  <|uesti«m:   "Cooy 

I  7>  :1   a!,-,  .til  (111    i:itii  .L|i|HMni|  to  finii  Muu  Iiri|[h  M 

.irii.Kii.i  .'"     \i-^.   I   [h'liijht   I  etmld  tell  that— * 

■  «  »:.  V. •  .1.  -. .    .1  .ii.jH.^f  n|„-  JN-pn-tly  and  all 

\^:''-.    I       -rl  •■!   i. ;t!i  :r.    -••flin^-*      hut 

1  'i'  r*   i    :.  I  'i>;tt'  .lIhi'.:(  it,"  I  inlemiplcHl  hi 
I.I  1    j  ;  I  v\!iai  \i>ii  >.ii<i     ver}' atlnietive.     For 
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thing,  she  has  brains;  for  another,  heart  Neither  of 
them  13  3o  common  as  not  to  be  attractive."  I  thought 
of  the  young  tigress  concealed  in  that  "kitteny  softness" 
of  which  the  lady  spoke,  and  was  determined  not  to  per> 
mit  the  sly  cat  to  see  what  I  really  felt. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  that  she  is  going  to  man;  Mr. 
Canterf     He  is  the  best  parti  in  town." 

"Of  course,  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind,"  I 
said  bowing.  "Since  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  by  her 
I  am  thinking  of  marrying  her  myself." 

"I  know  it.  They  all  fall  at  the  first  encounter!" 
exclaimed  the  lady,  and  I  saw  she  bad  no  humor,  and 
decided  to  hedge.  "  I  only  mean  that  I  do  not  believe 
Miss  Leigh  would  many  Mr.  Canter  or  any  one  ebe  for 
his  money,  or  for  any  other  reason  except  the  best" 

Finally,  having  escaped  from  her,  I  was  just  making 
my  way  toward  Miss  Leigh,  who  bad  been  standing  up 
talking  to  two  men  who  on  entering  the  room  bad 
promptly  sought  her  out,  when  a  servant  entered  and 
spoke  to  the  hostessi  who  immediately  crossed  over  and 
gave  his  message  to  Miss  Leigh.  "Mr.  James  Canter 
has  called  for  you;  must  you  goT" 

"  Yes,  I  fear  I  must"  So  with  hardly  a  glance  at  me 
she  passed  out,  leaving  the  room  so  dark  that  I  thought 
the  lights  had  boon  dimmed,  but  I  discovered  that  it  whs 
only  that  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh  had  left.  I  could  not  in 
decency  leave  at  once,  though  I  confess  the  place  had 
lost  its  charm  for  me,  especially  since  I  learned  that  Miss 
Leigh's  escort  for  the  ball  was  Mr.  James  Canter.  I 
hod  other  reasons  than  jealousy  for  pref^ruig  that  be 
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sliniild  not  l)r  Klranor  lioi^h's  es<^>rt.  In  mr  mcd 
tatioiis  that  iii^lit  as  I  walkcnl  tlu*  strrets,  Mr.  Jam 
Canter  lirlii  a  snrnfwhat  (i»ns|ii(Mioiis  pla(*f*. 

James  (*anter  was  |Mw>il)|y  the  most  actrntivr  of  a 
the  heaiix  Mi^*^  I^-iL'li  had,  aii<i  thf*y  wen*  iiitirr  numfi 
o\\<  than  I  at  that  time  liaii  any  iiiesi  of.  Hr  nms  pra 
s[H-c-iiveI\  .imiiii;;  the  \vealtliie>t  yoiinsj  men  in  thr  cin 
flip  hi>i  f.iihrr.  who  iiloli/eil  liiin,  \Ka<  one  of  the  Uirn 
rapitaliMN  i'l  the  State.  IIi*  wa^.  a.^  the  ^toiit  laiK'  hm 
^liil.  (t  rt.iiiily  f->teeMif*i|  hy  amhiiiiiiiH  marnina^  amcx^i 
ihf  iiiii-t  :iilv.iiitaL'«*<»n^  fMirfijt  [he  eity  (iiiilil  (i«ia3t  d 
Aihl  ht'  w.i^  iif  all.  \\it!i<iiit  iliMilii.  the  nio<t  talknj  d 
M.iri-'AiT.  \\r  liail  ni.iuy  fririnlN.  w;!*!  hivi<«h  in  the  ci 
iMViii*-;Tt'  Iff  !ii^  iiiMiKN  ItfMiMil  the  liream  nf  rxtrmiv 
lM' I  •-.  :r!>i  wiiat  '>\.i^  (  .illi-tl.  imt  wiilmut  .'humi*  tt^mmi 
:i  ^-'mmI  f.il.iw.  Mif.-rt  I  !;n-t  him  I  had  alrt*aiiv  had  J 
::iiiiijiM-  iif  !,::n  .i-  !.»  "  Irn  keil  "  acaiii'^t  hi*  rival,  C\iun 
I'li-liki.'i.  ••'!  i!n-  i!i^''*it  \\!'.i!i.  lifjii  111!  aiiil  lie^iifratr,  I 
in  A  !,!  .-i"  Ai-.ikin-.-.  \\r'.\\  JMii  tin-  jaml»hri;:-hiiii'<'  tlctrr 
I  ir  f-!  t"  -'.ikr  !:i;.  I.i-'  ii.»il.ir  i»!j  ihe  tnni  nf  the  »hrri 
.1-  :  :"■  I  -ijlii  ■■!'  I'  s-'.k;*.  -.iwil  ?i;r.  Kilt  it  »a>  aftrr  1 
-    !!.  i!  I  •  avii   r.i  k'..*t\\  wh.it  the  pam|iffTr«l  viiun| 

I  I  A .1' !•»  ji:;M' J  !■•'!*  (■•  Ih*  ihniun  w ith  «w)m 

'  f  r'.i   l.i\v ;.  •  '  ■  .I'.'i  till-  h.ni  U-*!  !t  f'lrtht-r  ai^{UainiancT» 

.i!'.  •  •  '^i  •  .  y-'-'j  *  .iM'  r       \i  iT-r.  I  r.ither  hkc^l  his 

:•■  •"   '    *  •■    A. I-   .ij.ii:.'!    I'li^hkm    ar.il    hi*  pii 

'?    A.        ••■,.':..         Ill-   wa-   L*'*<«l-{'H>kili;;  enoU|tt 

..*'•  •  I"  '   :••       .  •   ■  ■:     .1  l-ij.  nmiiil.  MuTidi^h  man.  unh 

'  I     :--■  Vi!  .1     1  .lI  t.vi  !.t% -«  ijht  h.iil  the  Hai^l  aik 

y-y.  '  \   I  !    I'i  i-f  *''-r\.  «h"  h.i«i  h.iii  tin*  many  ilinncr 
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and  drunk  too  much  champagne.  But  when  I  came  to 
know  him  I  could  not  see  that  he  had  a  shred  of  prin- 
ciple of  any  kind  whatsoever.  His  reputation  among 
his  friends  was  that  had  he  applied  himself  to  business, 
he  would  have  made  a  reputation  equal  to  his  father's, 
which  was  that  of  a  shrewd,  far-sighted,  cool-headed 
man  of  business  who  could  "see  a  dollar  as  far  as  the 
best  of  them,"  but  that  he  was  squandering  his  talents 
in  sowing  a  crop  of  wild  oats  so  plentiful  that  it  was 
likely  to  make  a  hole  even  in  his  father's  accumulated 
millions,  and  its  reaping  might  be  anywhere  between 
the  poor-house  and  the  grave.  I  knew  nothing  of  this 
at  the  time,  and  after  I  came  to  know  him  as  I  did  later, 
my  judgment  of  him  took  form  from  the  fact  that  I 
discovered  he  not  only  did  not  tell  the  truth,  but  had 
lost  the  power  even  to  recognize  it.  Still,  I  think  my 
real  appraisement  of  him  came  when  I  discovered  that 
he  was  paying  assiduous  attentions  to  Miss  Leigh.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  the  frequency  with  which  I 
found  his  name  in  juxtaposition  with  hers  in  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  social  functions,  where  "Mr.  Canter 
led  the  cotillion  with  Miss  Leigh,"  or  "  Mr.  Canter  drove 
his  coach  with  Miss  I^igh  on  the  box  seat,"  etc.,  etc.,  and 
as  my  acquaintance  b^an  to  extend  among  the  young 
men  about  town,  I  heard  more  than  occasional  con- 
jectures as  to  their  future.  It  appeared  to  be  accepted 
rather  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  result  lay  entirdy 
with  the  young  man.  It  was  a  view  that  I  fiercely  re> 
jected  in  my  heart,  but  I  could  say  nothing  beyond  a 
repudiation  of  such  a  view  in  general. 
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In  view  of  my  knowletlf^  of  Mr.  Canlerp  it  m 

natural  enough  that  I  .should  Ik*  enrai^eil  tu  find  kfl 
the*  rstnirt  of  Klraiior  I^'i^h.  ami  I  fear  mv 
ruthtT  showfil  iiM'lf  in  thi*  coiivt-rsutiori  which 
platv  ant!  whii-h  mm  in  iM-caiiic*  ^Mirnil.  |mrtlv  tj 
of  the  farii('>lnc'^^  with  whicli  1  t*xpre.ss<^l  nir  vii 
on  the  next  >ul »](■<*(  (hat  cami*  up.  Thi-  twi>  or  duve 
vtMiu;:  i;iris  nf  tht'  (f»nipaiiv  had  If-ft  ut  the  same  lii 
with  Mi'*^  l'«'i;.'h.  aiui  thi*  iadif^  whti  rernairml 
fur  tht'  iiKi'^t  part,  rnarri<ii  woiiicii  uf  that  indrfinilr 
ai:!'  which  fi)l|nw>i  vniith  after  a  hiiiifiT  or  shorter  ift- 

m 

tcrval.     'Hii'V  hail  all  tra\flUti  ainl  N«*«*n  a  fT^xjil  lieil 
(»r  tht'  wnrl'l.  anil  thtv  kiifw*  a  ;:inm1  diiil  of  it:  at 
s«inif-  of  ihi  Ml  «liil  aiiil   t!irv  tluai^ht  ttiat  thejr 
ninn*  llia:i  thi-v  :i('tu:illv  iljil  kntiw. 

'I'll*  V  a;:n-f«l  \\'\\\i  ninn-  unaniniitv  than  thrv  had 
yrt  ^}inwn  DM  aii\  ^iilijtt-t  that  Aiufricu  wa^s  ho^irlealT 
|N>iirL'(-i'i>.  I.i-t<-tii:ij  !■»  ilicrn.  I  rathrr  u^nrrtj  vilb 
tli<*ni. 

"'r.iki-  iMir  littniliin-.  Miir  >lair»',  our  novels," 
•  •Mf.  .1  lii-r.il»-  \.iA\  of  '.unir  ihirtv-fivi-  vmrs,  thoucfa 

wii-J.i.  I \\*\\ .  h.iM-  r'-pii«liaif-ii  a  luHtriiin  ami  a  half  of 

lh«'  !•:•  .1  -::ri'. 

"\'>'i  ih::i  n  iiii.iti*  tin*  litt-ntun*  ami  llir  novds?" 
I   iM'-ri  ipl.  il. 

'   ^•  I    riiijiit      hut      I    nirun    the  lot.      IIow 

^'  ■,  i:i» '.  .ij-|H-.ir  -11.     Will?" 

1  :.•  1    •!•'   {:«•(  <i.iri'   til  (liMiiNs  anvthin^  large 
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"OhI  yes,  they  dare.  They  are  daring  enough,  but 
they  don't  know  how — they  are  stupid." 

"  No,  they  are  afraid." 

"Afraid?     Of  what?" 

"Of  public  opinion — of  the  bourgeois  so-called 
virtue  of  the  middle  class  who  control  everything." 

"Thnt  i.^  the  only  valid  argument  I  ever  heard  in 
favor  of  the  bourgeois,"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?     Don't  you  agree  with  me?" 

"  I  certainly  do  not.  I  may  not  seek  virtue  and  msue 
it;  but  at  least  I  revere  it." 

"  I)o  you  mean  that  you  think  we  should  not  write  or 
talk  of  anything — forbidden?" 

"That  (iepen<la  on  what  you  mean  by  forbidden.  If 
you  mean " 

"I  think  there  should  be  no  subject  forbidden,"  in- 
temipte<]  the  lady  by  whom  I  had  sat  at  table,  a  stout 
and  tightly  laced  person  of  some  forty  summers.  "Why 
shouldn't  I  talk  of  any  subject  I  please  ?"  She  seemed 
to  appeal  to  me,  so  I  answered  her. 

"  I  do  not  at  this  instant  think  of  any  reason  excq>t 
that  it  might  not  be  decent." 

This  raised  an  uncertain  sort  of  laugh  and  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  stagger  her;  but  she  was  game,  and 
rallied. 

"  I  know — that  is  the  answer  I  always  get." 

"  Because  it  is  the  natural  answer." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  why  ?     Why  is  it  indeceotf " 

"Simply  because  it  is.  Indecent  means  unseemly. 
Your  sex  were  slaves,  they  were  weaker  phywaUj,  leai 
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fobust;  thcjr  were  ol  bndn,  w*  I 

ftnd  nude  slaves.    T  for  their  amm  wk 

lifted  them  up  R  little  I  1  c  mirt  to  iha^  Md 

the  idea  and  age  of  chi      7 

Chnstian  morality.    You 

Men  loved  and  fought  for  y*    r  bnr  mad  mmtt 

guerdon  of  their  highest  < 

mint  of  adoration,  gave  you  a  halo, 

as  something  cleoner  and  be     r  and  piUKr  ihm 

selves;    huilt  up  a  wall  of  divisioii  and  fHolBelil 

you .     \\'hy  .should  you  go  and  1  lat  it  down*  flnag  iti 

and  come  down  in  the  mire  and  dual  and  iliil  T" 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  adi  red — wH  up  on  a  1 
Ul." 

"'rhcii  \-ou  probably  will  not  be,' 
denf  neiglilior. 

"I  want  to  tie  treated  as  an  c<]iial 
tHIigrnt  being." 

"I  hIiouM  think  that  would  depen 
ill)  nrit  i|iiitt'  understand  whom  you  wUi  to  be  lltoi 
(if --<if  ni»>ri?     Men  are  a  verr  large 
vm  I..W  in.|«i!." 

"Oh;    Ynu  know  what  I 
mraii  ttuil  w>rt." 

"Y011  nii-itii  p'ntlrmei)T" 

"*VruiiiIy." 

"'niini  I  iiNtiirr  j-uu  you  1 
jn-t.i  in  mixnl  riHnpany;    g 
write  roane  books — genllei 
nor  diva<ts  them  either." 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  great  novelists  never  dis- 
cuss such  questions?"  she  demanded  triumphantly. 

"No,  but  it  b  all  in  the  manner — the  moUve.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  matter — generally,  provided  it 
be  properiy  handled — but  the  obvious  intention — the 
rank  indecentness  of  it.  See  how  Scott  or  George  Eliot, 
or  Tolstoi  or  Turg^nieff,  or,  later  on,  even  Zola,  handles 
such  vital  themes.  How  different  their  motive  from  the 
reeking  putrescence  of  the  so-called  problem-novel." 

"Oh  I  dearl  they  must  be  very  bad  indeed  I  "exclaimed 
a  lady,  shocked  by  the  sound  of  my  adjectives. 

"They  are,"  suddenly  put  in  my  oldest  neighbor,  who 
had  been  listening  intendy  with  his  hand  behind  his 
ear,  "  only  you  ladies  don't  know  how  bad  they  are  or 
you  would  not  discuss  them  with  mm." 

This  closed  the  discussion  and  a  group  of  ladies  near 
me  suddenly  branched  off  into  another  subject  and  one 
which  interested  me  more  than  the  discussion  of  such 
literature  as  the  trash  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
problem  novel. 

"Who  is  Eleanor  Leigh  in  love  with?"  asked  some 
one  irrelevantly — a  Mrs.  Arrow — whose  mind  appeared 
much  given  to  dwelling  on  such  problems.  She  ad- 
dn's.sed  the  company  generally,  and  possibly  my  former 
ncighl>or  at  the  table  in  particular. 

"Is  she  in  love?"  asked  another. 

"  Certainly,  I  never  saw  any  one  so  changed.  Why, 
she  has  been  moping  so  I  scarcely  know  her — and  she 
has  taken  to  chanty,  lliat's  a  sure  sign.  I  think  it 
must  be  that  young  preadier  she  talks  so  much  about." 
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'*  Well,  I  don*t  kiiow  who  she  u  in  love  with,"  aaid  Ar 
hidv  who  hud  sut  next  to  me  at  dinner,  "but  I 
who  slu'  is  p>in^  to  marry.    She  is  goi^fS  tn 
Jim  Counter.     Hit  aunt  has  maiie  that  match." 

"Oh!  do  you  think  s<i?**  demanded  our  hiMlrAS, 
liad  joiiinl  thf  ;;niup.     **  I  don't  In^lieve  she  will 
aiiv  one  >\\r  \>  iii»t  ill  lovt*  with,  and  I  ran't  lirlicirr  ihi 

m 

i>  ill  liivf  with  that  fat,  c*oars(\  dissipatetl  creature.     H« 

i"*  "^implv  n'[iuUivi'  tu  nn\** 

I  lii'LMM  til  rt»iiccivr  au  rveti  lii^her  opinicxi  al  wj 

htisit'N^  than  I  had  alrt'atlv  liaii. 

"I  iltiri't  think  it  i>  anvlMNJv.*' continurti  our  bostfA 
"()lt!  \f-.  Mill  i|ii     vdii  tliink  it  is  I>(H*tur  Capon.*" 
"!>•••  i<>r  <  ii|M>h!     It  i>  much  morv  likely  to  be  2tfr 

M.irul." 
"Mr.    Marvii:     Wlm   is   l^.v-Oh,  yes,    the  Tonac 

|irt-at  !it-r  \\\i*>  finifil  .l«-w  and  Ma.s  put  out  of  hi^  chuick 

1    pMJfIli!»iT   \\**\\  .   " 

"I^  Mr.  M.ir\il  .1  .Irw  '"    I  in<|uireil.    "Ohly 

liffil.  ;i!i«l  a  t«rriMf  Sm  i.dist.** 

"  All.  I  di<l  nut  kniiw  that." 

■■  I  l.f  .in!  'In-  \v;i-  ::«'ii.4:  u*  marry  a  .Irw,"  intery 
.L!.'it!irr  l.i<i\  •  i>rn*l">r.itiM-!\,  "hut  I  muM  aav  it  look* 
'..  r.   i!:ii  \\  li'rxi    Mr.  <  \i!  li-r  tn  nn'." 

■  t»'','    1.,  wi.il.lti'i  niarrv  a -li'U  ?**  >iiQ;r!iteil  Mrii.  A^ 
r -A     "  I  li>.ir>!  i!:i-*-f  Uaf^a  \iiun^  hiwyrr  or  .<4oinethim(.*' 

'  >!•   <A  •>-::>!  if    \i*  '<i  a  nund  t<>.*'  >uit|  our  hoMrSL 
I      !i!l      i.ir.d    I'v     l>iN(i»r   t'aiNin/*    dci*Iareil    Mfk 
Arn  A         ■  III-  1-    ■•  ri!!:ji*»l." 

"  And  I  i  y  ,lini  <  ai.tt  r     I  ihtiu^ht  at  uiic  time  it 
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Count  Pushkin;  but  since  Millj  McSheen  has  taken 
him  away,  the  other  seems  to  be  the  winning  card,  I 
must  Ray  I  think  the  count  would  have  been  the 
better  match  of  tlie  two." 

"  I  don't  think  that,"  exclaimed  the  other  lady.  "  And 
neither  would  you,  if  you  knew  him." 

"i'ossilily,  she  knows  the  other,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh!  no — you  see  she  could  get  rid  of  the  courtt,  if 
he  proved  too  objectionable,  and  then  she  would  still 
have  the  title." 

"  I  never  heard  a  more  infamous  proposal,"  I  said  in 
an  aside  to  our  hostess.  She  laughed.  "  No,  did  you — 
but  she  was  only  jesting " 

"  Not  she! "  I  was  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  jesting  on 
the  subject  of  Eleanor  I^igh's  marriage.  My  aude  to 
our  hostess  drew  the  attention  of  the  others  to  me,  and 
Mrs.  Arrow  suddenly  said,  "Mr,  Glave,  which  would 
you  say?    You  know  them  both,  don't  you?" 

"  I  do." 

"Well,  which  would  you  say?" 

"Neither,"  said  I.  I  wanted  to  add  that  I  would 
<-heerfully  murder  them  both  before  I  would  allow 
either  of  them  to  destroy  Eleanor  Leigh's  life;  but  I 
contented  myself  with  my  brief  reply. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Glave  is  evidently  one  of  her  victims," 
laughed  our  hastess,  for  which  I  was  grateful  to  her. 

1  came  away  from  my  friend's  with  the  heroic  d^ 

termination  to  prevent  Miss  Leigh's  life  from  being 

ruined  and  to  accomplish  this  by  the  satisfactoiy  mrth- 

od  of  capturing  her  myself.     My  lesolve  was  a  little 
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(lam|M*ru*(|  hy  rtnidinp  in  ii  newspaper  next  dar  t^ 
lirad-liiKvs  annouii(*in^  uri  **  Important  Kn fpgcrtDrr.z.' 
whirli  tlioii^'h  ni»  nanu's  wc-n*  \imh\  pciiritttl  c-mti 
at  Miss  I^'iifli  ami  the  ho[N*fiil  hi*ir  and  fKirtnrr  -A 
Mr.  .lames  (  anier,  Sr.  Keatlin^  esirefiillv  thr  aro-v 
I  fount  I  that  the  f'ii;rap*rnrnt  was  only  latdirvnJ  r 
tAJNi.      1  frit  like  a  ri'prii'vi'*!  rriniiiial. 

lie  whn  lias  iMit  ffli  the  pani;s  i»f  a  riinsurninf  pa«* 
>i«in  ha**  im  eoiu-i-jitinn  of  the  inie  >ii:iiitiniru>r  of  Idt 
riif  ilnll.  (fiM.  iiHlitTf-n-nt  li»vcr  knuw<i  nuchini;  of  i^ 
ii  ill'-«-(--«falir  aiiLTui^h  tif  the  tPH*  Inver  or  thr  »baC* 
■  ir.  iiif  joy  of  n'eiiiuiliatinn  i*ven  in  anticipation.  .\? 
vi  I!  !r:.iy  tiif  fpi/i-ii  \ut\r  iln-arn  nf  the  .Min-liath«*«l  titnr 
It  V...-  I  hi-  joy  that  I  hu^'i:*'*!  in  my  ht-art  evrn  in  facr 
I  if  I'll-  i|i-i-l.inili(in  of  ht'p  i'\[Mi'tit|  enpufi'inent, 

\«  \'  tl.i'.   I  \\;iN  i;ilkiiiL'  t«»  !\\i»  iir  ihnv  v«>iini;  frilow* 
V.  •■•  :.  <  ".iMi-r  a.'ni  ^niii*-  f|»i^iM|i'  in  uhiili  lie  hatl  tij^rv^ 

r.itVi  r    TtMip'  ihiMnt   ih.in   U'^n.tl  of  |iiililir   uCHnioB. 

'  .i!i:<    -.;•,  ai!«l  i»rii-  nf  t!i(-iii  ^;ti<I  ti»  ap.other.  a  f rirTMl  tV 

■  ■'■•1  .1':  :ii  •I'i.iii.l.iM f  iif  mini'.  "What  iN  Jim  ci'itit 

T"  ■:■'  A 'it '.  hf  j«t-  ni;irrifi|  ■'     Hi'll  have  to  ijivr  up  hi* 

?:■'■'!    "  t'lf  Ti.    lit  r.rj'r  Im-  ^Ml;ninL:tuo|•stallliHhmrflt:^." 

'  <  ^'  '     liin    .iMi'i    ^'>>inj    tn    L'«'t    marrii^l.      Ilr's    MM 
1  ■'■':.'  .■    ■..-«■■; Mi 

!••  '  '.     i      !•.•■  'iM  ni.ii:''*  \\:M  for  it." 

'I'":'.  ••;     :."f!--\\      llfi.in'i     Why,  that  wcnnaD^* 

'  •'      ••    •   1 '.  {••  !i  -ii  'n  hff  iiJT.  " 

■ 

I'  ■         v.  !.:■'.  !tr  .' 

\\-\\.   li.  ■'!  '•!ii       If  !it  I  It  in 't  ^M'l  marrinl  aooti.  br 

■•■   ■■    •  '■•    !.i  I- 1  :i..irr'. 
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It  was  here  that  I  entered  the  conversation.  Tl^ 
bad  not  mentioned  any  name — they  had  been  too  gen- 
tlemanly to  do  so.  But  I  knew  whom  they  had  in  mind, 
ami  I  was  inwardly  burning. 

"He  isn't  fit  to  many  now,"  I  said  suddenly. 

"\Miat!"    They  both  turned  to  me  in  surprise. 

"  No  man  who  professes  to  be  in  love  with  any  good 
woman,"  I  said,  "and  lives  as  he  lives  is  fit  for  any 
woman  to  marr^-.  I  am  speaking  generally,"  I  added, 
to  guanl  against  the  suspicion  that  I  knew  whom  they 
referred  to.  "I  know  Mr.  Canter  but  slighdy;  but 
what  I  say  applies  to  him  too." 

"Oh!  you'd  cut  out  a  good  many,"  laughed  one  of 
the  young  meA  with  a  glance  at  his  friend. 

"No,  gentlemen,  I  stand  on  my  proposidon.  Tlie 
man  who  is  making  love  to  a  pure  woman  with  a  Iiar> 
lot's  kisses  on  his  lips  is  not  worthy  of  either.  He  ought 
to  be  shot." 

"'ITiereM  be  a  pretty  big  exodus  if  your  views  were 
carried  out,"  said  one  of  them. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  pose  as  any  saint.  I  am  no 
l>etter  than  some  other  men;  but,  at  least,  I  have  some 
claim  tu  decency,  an<l  that  is  fundamental.  Your  two- 
establishment  gentry  are  no  more  nor  less  than  a  lot  of 
thorough -paced  blackguards." 

They  appeared  to  be  somewhat  impressed  by  my 
earnestness,  even  tliough  they  laughed  at  it.  "There 
are  a  good  many  of  them,"  they  said.  "Your  friends, 
the  Socialists " 

"  Yes.     I  know.    The  ultra-Socialist's  views  I  repn>> 
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bate,  but,  at  least,  he  is  sincere.     He  is  mfpunsi  127 

fonnul  hanl  and  fa.st  ctmtnict,  and  his  motive  U.  bt^- 
vviTT  iTn)rif«>i]s,  iiiiil<*rstiin(iahle.  He  lielieves  it  wxjoifi 
rt-siilt  ill  an  ii|»lift  —in  an  incn-sise  of  happiness  for  li 
Ilr  is,  of  (*(inr>4>,  hii|M*lfss|y  wn>n^.  litit  here  is  a  maa 
wliii  is  (li'lta^int;  hiins«*lf  aiiti  (»(ht*rs^-al|  i>ther«^«>i. 
alnivr  all.  tli<*  nm*  li<*  i^  |>n*ti*n«iin^  tt)  <*\alt  aNiTe  aL 
I  siy  lit'  is  a  lo\v-(|ii\vn  siiniiuln'l  to  iii»  it.  lie  i«  pffc»' 
titiitinL'  thf  liii:li«''«(  M-ntinifnt  man  has  rwr  iiiia^ned* 

"Wfll,  at  anv  rair,  vnu  an*  vt-hiMni'iil.'*  saiil  one. 

"^ii'i'vi-  rut  .liiii  iMit."  >aiii  tlu'  i»lhrr. 

I'lti-  (-«i[iMT^;iiiiiii   ttMik  phiif*  ill  a  ^irt  of   lnunci 
nHiMi  MiljoiMtiL' a  •l«>\^n-tii\vn  raft*  frv^Mirnteil  liv  1; 
iiK-ii.     At    tlii^   iiiiiiiifiit   \s\\n  ^liiMiM   walk  in    l»iit   Mr 
.I;i:in-^   ( '.i:t»i  r   liini>i'lf.      'l\\r   talk   <f;Ls«^l   su*    ^ii<lfti«iilT 
;i-  rMT-iiiF  ^i»;iiii.  iiTui  \\\ir\\  iiiii'  nf  till"  \(>iini*  mm  aflvr 
:iTi  awku.irii   ^ilfiiff  niaijf  a  f<H»Ii<«li  n*inark  atirnjC  die 
\\:\*-  iLi. .  uiiii-li  \\.i'>  i;i  rt-.ilitv  rainv  aini  «*olii.  i^anirr'f 

■  ■  ■ 

■■\Vii.ii  WIT*'  \«in  f«ll-iw-  t.ilkin::  aluMii  ?     Women?" 

■  \"."  '.i:-!  "'ii-  ••!  till-  ••ilnT-     "imilnfij  ikunit^iilar." 
^.    '"I  '.I 'I.  '  \\*-  wiTi-     t.ilfviiij  aiNiiii  winnm.** 

■■  \\  :..  I  -I-  w  I  nil*  :i  "' 

■  ^t;:-  I  ItHi'kftI  liim  ^ti'.nliK   in  clir  rvr. 

m 

II'      t.irffl.  I»ii   ri«  «'\»ri  .1  !iiMi%«*lf. 

"  \\  :.;•  '1  ••!  i-ni  '  "  iif  i::i{!i:n<l  .1*  lit-  tlun;*  him^ielf  buo 
.1  >  '.  c!  .1  >i  l-HM.i'l  .inii]ii>i  I'lr  A  ni.ttrh  f.ir  thr  ripareCtr 
■A'.  ^  l.i  i-Hii.  !ri''!i  .1  ii\\fl-stii«l«i»i|  o*l»l  «11M?.  **| 
.1'  .  r  I'll' r  \\*''\  I'li'iAi.i  Mitli  (iii-ni  at  pn*M*nl.      WImI 

■.V  i  .'•■    \  •  il     •.l\  III  J  .' 

■  ■ 
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I  repeated  my  remark  about  the  two-establishment 
gentry.  His  face  flushed  angrily;  but  my  steady  eye 
held  him  in  chec-k  and  he  took  a  long,  inhaling 
breath. 

"Well,  I  don't  give  a  blank  what  you  think  about  it, 
or  anything  el.^."  He  expelled  the  smoke  from  his 
lungs. 

"Perhap.'i — but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle. 
It  stand-s.  You  may  not  care  about  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar; but  it  stands  ami  is  the  key  to  the  situation." 

He  was  ill  a  livid  rage,  and  I  was  prepared  for  the 
attack  which  I  expecte<I  him  to  make;  but  he  restrained 
himself.     His  forte  was  in.solence. 

"You  teach  Sunday-school,  don't  you?" 

I  thought  this  was  a  reference  to  one  whose  name  I 
dill  not  mean  his  lips  to  sully,  and  I  determined  to  fore- 
stall him. 

"I  do,"  I  said  quietly-     "I  teach  for  Mr.  Marvel." 

"I  know — the  psalm-singing  parson  who  has  made 
all  that  trouble  in  this  town — he  and  his  Jew  partner. 
We  are  going  to  break  them  up." 

"  Itoth  are  men  whose  shoes  you  are  not  fit  to  clean; 
and  as  to  making  trouble,  the  trouble  was  made  by 
thtjsc  a  g(>o<l  deal  nearer  you  than  John  Marvel — ^your 
precious  finn  anil  your  side-partners — Coll  McSheen 
uiiil  David  Wringinan." 

"Well,  you'd  better  confine  your  labors  to  your  dirty 
Jews  and  not  tn-  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  gen- 
tlemen," 

"As  to  the  latter,  I  never  interfere  b  the  affairs  of 
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fpentlemen*  and  as  to  the  dirty  Jews,  I 

are  not  as  dirty  as  you  are;  for  their  dirt  is  all 

while  yours  is  within." 

I  had  suppase<i  he  wouki  resent  this,  but  he  hsd  im 
reasons  for  not  doing  so,  though  they  w««  none  %m 
cmlitahle  to  him.  Mr.  Canter  was  loo  bold 
women  and  not  iNiId  enough  with  men.  And  a 
later  it  Craaspired  that  with  one  wcman,  at  Icatf.  kt 
was  as  tame  as  he  was  with  the  other  sex.  The 
the  young  men  referred  to  kept  him  in  fear  of 
for  years,  and  he  liad  neither  the  physical 
(*ourage  to  break  away  from  her. 
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XXXV 

MR.  LEIGH  HAS  A  PROPOSAL  OF  MARRIAGE  MADE 

HIM 

■ 

Though  I  had  not  acted  on  the  principle,  I  had 
always  felt  that  a  young  man  had  no  right  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a  young  lady  without  giving  some  ac- 
count of  himself  to  her  father,  or  whoever  might  stand 
in  the  relation  of  her  natural  protector;  certainly  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  a  gentleman  to  do  so.  I  felt,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  necessary  for  me  before  proceeding 
further  in  my  pursuit  of  Eleanor  Leigh  to  declare  my 
intention  to  her  father.  My  declaration  to  her  had 
been  the  result  of  a  furious  impulse  to  which  I  had 
yielded;  but  now  that  I  had  cooled,  my  principle  re- 
asserted itself.  One  trouble  was  that  I  did  not  know 
Mr.  Leigh.  I  determined  to  consult  John  Marvel,  and 
I  had  a  sneakmg  hope  that  he  might  not  think  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  speak  about  it  to  him.  I  accordingly 
went  around  to  his  room  and  after  he  had  gotten 
through  with  a  tramp  or  two,  who  had  come  to  bleed 
him  of  any  little  pittance  which  he  might  have  left,  he 
came  in.     I  bolted  into  the  middle  of  my  subject 

*'  John,  I  am  in  love."  I  fancied  that  his  countenance 
changed  slightly — I  thought,  with  surprise. 
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"Yes.     I  know  vou  are." 

"Mow  (li<l  vol!  know  it?  I  am  in  lovr  with  Ek 
I/«m;;Ii.**  Mis  conn  tenancy  chan^eii  a  shacie  morr. 
he  looked  away  and  swallowed  with  a  little  ernfaar 

nient. 

*' Vi's.  I  know  that  t<M>." 
•'il«»w  diil  \n\\  kt»t)w  it?" 
lie  srnilcil.     .lolui  soinetimes  smiled  rathrr  aadlf 

**  I  want  you  to  hrlp  nu-Z* 

••Hiiw?" 

"  I  ijon't  know.     I  have  to  p)  ami  ask   Mr.   I^ 

"What!      lia^    ^\\r   arcrptctl    you?"      HL«    facv 
a^  I  rtM-alliil  later,  full  i»f  ftfliiiL;  of  *uiine  kiriil. 

*'.\ii.  1  wi-h  to  lltMVfn  nIu*  hadi  If  anvthiriK, 
h;i^  r<-j«-4-(i-(l  Till',  liiii  that  i^  nothiii;:.  I  am  ffinn 
\\i:\  ItiT  ami  marry  Imt.  1  am  iroin;;  ti»  ask  h«*r  fatl 
jH'riiii-"-iiin  ti»  pay  my  jiMn'SM-*  to  ht-r,  and  then  I  d 
I. in-  wIn-thiT  III-  L'i^'"  it  or  m»!  -\i'<.  I  do  i^rr, 
I'Mt  \\!ii-t)iir  h«-  (lofH  up  imi  I  am  ptin;;  to  uin  her 
hini  ;iii'i  :n.irr\  Iht." 

"lii-rir^."  }ji*  -.»ii|  L'«iillv.  "Villi  tlr^'n-e  tn  win  I 
..r,.|    I    III  lit'.  I.    immnIm-     It  Hi'    went    iiff    inli 

tr.!!'-  "f  :•  ;l«i  fi'i'i.  wliii  h  I  hniki'  in  on. 

I  'i  ■•    !  till'. I.  I  -I*."  I  -.li'l  hiiiirsiiv,  M)l>err«l  hr 
/•  ■  tl'  •;•         ■  I'M  tli.it  m.iki-^  till  ilitTrrt'ntv.      I  lovr 
!••!:•  r  f'.  1'.   i!!  '■;•    m  .|  .if  tht-  wuri'l.  aiiii  I  mean  to  ^ 
!•  ■  ".■  .■  J      >*i.  Tiitiji-  lif  \«Mir 'maylirs*  and  *i 

I       I    •         ■..:•■  •!■•.'.   {.I  jiriMi-t-il      1  havr  not  a  c 
.-•:-•:.  :r.   f.n  t.  i:i  iliiil.    ami   I   frri  ihl 

•:i  .   !   Ii  i;   }.i  r  t.i'.'.i  i    -*>  " 

I'M 
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"That  will  scnrci-ly  lend  lo  strengthen  your  chanca 
with  him,"  said  John.     My  spirits  ruse. 

"I  oun't  help  tluU.  I  1ev\  that  [  muM  tvll  bini!" 
Tliough  1  spoke  so  grandly,  my  locw  (.-onlaincd  a  queiy. 

"  Yes,  thut's  ri^ht,"  mui  Ji>bn  divinivrly.  Hu  mind 
had  been  working  slowly.     My  spirits  drooped. 

I  vttta  not  conscious  till  then  how  atrungly  I  hud  buped 
that  he  might  dmgriK  with  me.  My  heart  iguitn  ank 
at  the  final  diwpp«tninc«  of  my  hope.  But  I  was  in  for 
it  now.  My  principle  was  strong  enough  wbcn  strength- 
entxl  by  John's  tiivindUe  soundiwaa. 

I  walked  into  tlte  building  in  whldi  Mr.  Lngfa  had 
his  offices,  boldly  vnouf;h.  If  my  heart  thumped,  al 
least,  I  bad  myself  well  in  band.  The  dcrk  to  whom 
I  addressed  myself  said  he  was  not  in,  but  was  ex- 
pected in  ahortly.  Could  he  do  anything  for  me  T  No, 
I  wanted  to  sec  Mr.  I^igh  personally.  Would  I  ulut 
a  seat? 

1  took  a  chuir,  but  won  tnade  up  my  mind  that  it  I 
aai  dit-re  five  minutes  I  would  not  l>e  able  lo  speak.  I 
sat  just  one  minute.  .\l  least,  that  wa.<i  the  time  mjr 
watch  registered,  though  I  cariy  discovered  that  tbera 
was  no  absoluu-  stimdard  of  the  divitioiis  of  time.  The 
hajids  of  a  clock  may  record  with  re^buity  tbc  revo- 
lutions of  tlir  earth,  the  moon,  or  the  Man;  but  not  the 
passage  of  time  as  it  affects  the  human  mind,  llie 
lover  in  his  mistjess'  presence,  and  the  kivcr  waiting 
for  his  mLstress,  or  for  that  mailer,  for  her  father,  has 
no  txfual  >;nu^-  of  mraMiremeiit  of  'Ptme'ii  paaMgc 
With  the  one  the  winged  sandals  of  Mcrairy  were  not 
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so  fleet,  with  the  other,  the  leaden  feet  off 
not  so  dull. 

I  decided  that  I  must  get  out  into  the  air; 
blinj;  something  to  the  sur       d  derk  about 
shortly,  I  bolted  from  the  <       ;  and  walked 
block.    As  I  look  back  at  it      r,  I  was  a  latfacr 
object    I  was  undoubtedly      what,  if  I 
and  not  writing,  I  should  •       "the  dcuoe  off  a 
but  for  the  sake  of  fine  Knglish,  I  will  term  it  a 
My  heart  was  beating,  my  mouth  was  diy,  mj 
were  weak.     I  came  very  near  darting  off  era 
reached  a  comer,  and  I  should  certainlj  haim 
but  for  the  knowledge  that  if  I  did  I  dioukl 
up  the  cuurage  to  come  back  again.    So  I 
Hiially  screwed  up  my  courage  to  return  lo  the 
but  every  object  and  detail  in  those 
which  I  pasMHl  that  morning  are  fastened  in  waj 
as  if  iliey  had  l)een  stamped  there  by  a  stroke  off 
niiig. 

\Mien  I  walked  in  again  the  derk  said,  Yei^ 
lA'Vj^h  had  returned.  Would  I  take  a  seat  far  a  W^ 
m<-iit  ?  I  sat  flown  in  what  was  a  chair  of  loftam  A 
UKin  under  certain  stress  is  at  a  great  disadvaalmtktt 
rhair.  If  he  bo  engaged  in  rrflectiont  the  ckair  lltt 
pn>iH*r  place  for  him;  but  if  in  action,  he  riioaU 
Kver\'  moment  was  an  added  burden  for 
whirh  was  not  lightened  when  young 
mil  i»f  the  oliif*i>  ami  with  a  surly  glance  at 

'llie  elerk  took  my  caitl,  entered  the  door,  and 
it  after  him.     I  hcanl  a  dull  munr —  of 
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and  Uien  after  what  appeared  to  mc  an  latenninahlc 
wait,  he  n^ipfxrartil  and  itil«titly  moUiMied  mc  in. 
haled    bim    for   months    for   that   silent   gesture. 
Mcmed  liki-  Fate. 

As  lentercd.atnanpasl  middlpag<p  with  a  sln)«K  fan-, 
n  srif-funtuiiied  rnouth  ami  jaw,  a  calm  brow,  and  kMm 
eyes  glanced  up  from  a  nole  be  was  writing  and  »id: 

"Hxcii.<t«  me  a  moment  if  you  please.  Won't  you 
take  a  seat  f  " 

I  sat  with  tlie  i>eripiratiun  brrsktnf;  out  u  I  watched 
the  steady  run  of  hb  pen  over  the  sheet.  I  fell  lu  a 
crimiiia!  must  w)ii>  wutebes  the  jiulf^'  pirp«rili|t  lo 
pass  sentence.  At  length  he  wa»  through.  Then  he 
turned  to  me. 

"Well,  Mr.  Clave?" 

I  plunged  at  nnce  into  my  subject. 

"Mr.  I^eigh,  I  am  a  young  lawyer  beiv,  and  I  have 
come  tu  smk  your  [Mrmixsion  to  pay  mjr  addreoes  to 
your  daughter." 

"Wia-tl"  lilt  jaw  positi\-cly  fell,  he  was  au  fur- 
prised.     But  I  did  not  give  him  time. 

"  I  have  no  right  tu  a.sk  it — to  a.tk  any  fanir  of  yuu, 
much  less  a  favor  which  I  feel  is  tlie  greatest  any  man 
can  a.*k  at  your  band*.  Hut  I — love  her — and — 1 — I 
simply  ask  that  you  will  give  me  your  uoiuent  lo  win 
her  if  I  can."  I  was  very  frightened,  iKit  my  vukv  had 
steadied  me,  and  1  was  gazing  straight  in  his  eyo. 

"  Does  my  daughter  know  of  this  cxtnu>r~^  tbisf  ** 
Me  asked  the  ijucsiion  very  slowly,  and  hia  eyta  were 
holding  mine. 
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"I  hanilv  know  what  she  mav  divine.     I  toU 

oruv  that  I  tlioii;:lit  a  p*ntli*nmn  should  not 
not  trv  to  iii:irrv  a  L:ir — a  ladv  until  hv  hail  asked  h? 
fatlii'r's  |NTiiii^^i(»ii.  and  she  is  sc>  rli'ur-rniniird  ifaiS  I 
lianllv  know-     -'* 

"i)iM's  -i\\r  kM«»\v  iif  voiir  attach ment?" 

**  ^'i"i.  sir.     I  riifan,  I  tnlij  hrr  oncv — I " 

**  I  tlioiijlit  vdii  v-iid  Villi  thoiiL'ht  a  i;cM)tlrxnAn  hadk 
rijhi  III  N|NMk  tn  her  iiniil  h»'  liad  piiiitHi  h«*r  father* 
inriNi'MiI'*     A  ^li^rhi  <i'«in»  had  rn*|il  into  his  f;irr. 

"  \'«-^.  ^ir.  I  ihii  MiMifihin;:  liki*  that,  thoui^fa  wt 
<|niit*  that     Inn     - 

"IImw  (h<-M  di)  Villi  n'<-iin<'ih'  tlir  twoT"  He  spokv 
i-Mliiil\ .  :iiid  I  iili-i-r\iMi  :t  I  i-rtaiii  hkfm^N  to  hi<  ilaufstllrr 
"  I  ill!  iim(  i  i-.itiiini.  i  i|i>  iiitt  tn*.  I  onlv  4aT  ilHt 
i:i  iii\  riMiif-r  iM<)iiii-ni-  iiiv  |iriii<'i|>h*  i^  stn>n^'r  thaa  ■* 
:i(!i<>rt  I  LMVi'  w.iv  tii  my  fffliii^n  dtut*.  anil  Jrrlaivd 
iiiv^i  it.  I  I'M  whiii  I  i^'iil  h<ild  Iif  iiivs«-lf  I  frit  I  should 
(••  \n  I  :i:  li  JIM'  \iiii   -»i!ii«'  .iiit»?llit  iif  Mivsi'if." 

m 

"  I  ^••«'    '      I  ln-j:iii  u*  h'ljH-  iijaiii.  a>  \\r  rfflert«l. 

'l*!"'    i:iy    d.iiijhtiT    p-iijipHMtr    ihi'*  — iih - 
Till  v;  ■' 

'   \  '.     ir      1  \\i>\\  T<i  <itMi  nhr  ilid.    lint  I  hope 
}•■■     '■'     n  f!Mii"     I  mijiii  [in\.iil  on  hrr  hv  mv 
r.  •'.         I  -A.I-   'Miiiiiii n;!^'  .il'iiij  .iv\kvi;inilv  rfu>u|th. 
■  \'.-"' 

I     vi  •••.!-.  :i-kii:/  Mi'ir  iMTTiii^'^ion  to  ilc*i'larr  miailf 

I  « 

i'T      .ii'ir  ('•  ir-.   (..  Mill      'Ahal  I  umilil  i*\\r  thr 
I"  'A  I'.,  if  I  ii.fi  II       1  li.i\f  till  hii|N*  rxfvpt  thai 

I  ••lilt     fri'iii  in\  •ii-\i<Iii'!i.  ;i:ii|  iiiv  dtti'miiliatHMl  tO 
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I  have  nothing  in  the  world  except  my  practice;  but 
mean  to  succeed."  I  had  got  more  confidence  now.  I 
went  on  to  give  him  an  account  of  myself,  and  I  tried 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  though  doubtless  I  gave  myself 
the  natural  benefit  of  a  friendly  historian.  I  told  him 
frankly  of  my  unfortunate  experience  in  the  matter  of 
the  contribution  to  the  Trumpet — though  I  did  not  con- 
ceal my  views  on  the  main  subject,  of  the  corporation's 
relation  to  the  public.  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Leigh  ap- 
peared an  interested  auditor,  though  he  did  not  help 
me  out  much.     At  the  end,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Glave,  I  have  some  confidence  in  my  daughter, 
sufficient — I  may  say — to  have  decided  for  some  time 
back  to  allow  her  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  and  unless 
there  were  some  insuperable  objection  in  any  given  case, 
I  should  not  interfere.  This  is  one  of  the  vital  affairs 
in  life  in  which  a  man  has  to  fight  his  own  battle.  I 
refer  you  to  my  daughter.  If  there  were  an  insuper- 
able objection,  of  course  I  should  interfere."  I  won- 
dered if  he  knew  of  Canter,  and  took  some  hope  from 
his  words. 

The  only  thing  that  gave  me  encouragement  was  that 
he  said,  just  as  I  was  leaving: 

"Mr.  Glave,  I  used  to  know  your  father,  I  believe. 
We  were  at  college  together."  I  think  I  must  have 
shown  some  feeling  in  my  face,  for  he  added,  "We  were 
very  good  friends,"  and  held  out  his  hand.  I  came 
away  drenched  with  perspiration;  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
made  a  step  in  the  direction  of  winning  Eleanor  Lei^, 
and  almost  as  if  I  had  gained  a  friend.    At  least,  I 
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likcnl  him.  as  si*lf-coiit.iiiie(l  as  he  was.  for  ht 

at  tiinrs  likt*  his  fIaii;;httT. 

Thai  rvi'iiiii^   Miss   I^i^h  ohserve*!    S4>inf-chuu  s- 
usual  in  htT  fathrr's  rxpn^ssion,  unci  fiiiallv.  afirr  « 
a  htth'  while  for  hiin  tn  (lisclos«*  what  hi*  had  cHi  hU 
sltr  (Miiilii  staml  it  iin  lon^riT. 

"  l>ail,  what  is  it  ?"  she  ih*inaiulc«l. 

Mr.  Ij'ii;h  i:a/.ni  at  Iht  «jiiizzir:ill_v. 

"WrII.  I  havi'  hail  a  rathiT  strt'iuioii!*  tlav  In  ikv 
tirsi   |ila(-«\   I   L'ot  a   Irttrr  fniiii   ilcrin-    (iLiVev"     Sib 

Kh-aimr'^   rvi's   n|M'n«*«i. 

"Fniiii  llnirv  <  llavi>!     What  in  thi*  woriti  i«  hr 

■ 

in  J  ti»  Villi  almnt  ?" 

■■  ill-  li;i^  ti'iiTiil  ini'  as^i^taruv.**  siiitl  Mr.  I^j^h. 
t<Mik  fpiMi  lii^  iMirkrt  a  IftttT.  aiui  lii*^s«*ii  ji  arrum  ihr 
(;i)ilf  tn  hiT,  tiliM-niiiL'  h«'r  with  ainii.s«*inriii  aj«  hrr  C9- 
j.n-N-i..'i    i  iian^'iil.      It.    ihi-hIIiIv.    na^   not    ih**    llcnn 

<  il.iM-  ^!ii-  }i:i<l  !i.i<l  in  iiiIihI. 

A-  -111-  n-.iil.  inT  f,n f  l»ru'!ilrnnl.  "Nn't  that  6dc' 
I  ffii»!/!i(  In-  wmiM  Slif  sto|)|N^i  <»iiiiii<-ii|y. 

*  ^..i  wriiif  fii  i.inr.'"  ^ii'l  Mr    {.••ijh. 

'  ^  •  <.  !>-i!  1  lii-lfi't  kii<i\\  \\*'  witiilii  I  otilv  a>kcd  kv 
;i  i.i'.  I  I'.  I  : ''.f  ?:.i'.  :••■.  hi-  |Mi^*ililv  ini^ht —knoviar 
I.  -A  !:•  li'.i.l  \.>  I  rin^  Will  hf||i  (('»  (lilt?  Vou  vfl 
.n  .  •  ;■?  ';:  ■  ■ .  :•  r.  ••]'  •  ■•  ;r'i  "'  * 

\\'     !•  .":       •!>!•■!  I  .nil  fl>n^i(irnn^  it.      It  v^ 

•••  i  .-;  !iiMi      Nut  rvi-rv  man  is  as  i^ian^ 
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Mr.  Leigh  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  he  was 
deep  in  reflection,  reviewing  a  past  in  which  two  older 
men  who  bore  my  name  had  borne  a  part,  and  was  try- 
ing to  look  forward  into  the  future.  Presently  he  re- 
plied: 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  I  am  very  hard  pressed." 

For  answer  Eleanor  sprang  up  and  ran  around  to 
him,  and  throwing  her  arm  about  hb  neck,  kissed  him. 
**  You  poor,  dear  old  dad.  I  knew  you  were  in  trouble; 
but  I  did  not  like  to  urge  you  till  you  got  ready.  Tell 
me  about  it." 

Mr.  Leigh  smiled.  It  was  a  patronizing  way  she 
had  with  him  which  he  liked  while  he  was  amused  by 
it. 

"Yes.  I'm — the  fact  b,  I'm  pretty  near — "  He 
paused  and  reflected;  then  began  again,  "What  would 
you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  am  almost  at  the  end 
of  my  resources  ?  " 

The  girl's  countenance  fell  for  a  second,  then  bright- 
ened again  almost  immediately. 

**  I  shouldn't  mind  it  a  bit,  except  for  you." 

Mr.  I^igh  heaved  a  sigh  which  might  have  been  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

"You  don't  know  what  it  means,  my  dear." 

"Oh!     Yes,  I  do." 

"Xo-o.  It  means  giving  up — everything.  Not  only 
all  luxuries;  but — "  He  gazed  about  him  at  the 
sumptuous  surroundings  in  his  dining-room,  "but  all 
this — everytliing.  Horses,  carriages,  servants,  pictures 
— everything.     Do  you  understand?" 
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**Kvcn'thin};?*'     KIeanor*s  voice  and  look  brtnw 

ttiat  sIh*  was  a  littU*  stirtUtl. 

"Yes.**  .s:ii«l  hrr  fatluT  with  u  hcmI  ami  a  sij^h.  '  If  I 
assii;!!.  it  would  all  liuw  to  ^.  and  wi-  shc»tj|il  have  > 
Im'^Iii  afn'sli." 

•' \'rrv  wi'li.  I  am  n»sulv.  Of  cnnirse.  I  ilon'l  wis 
ti)  III*  l>n>ki*;  liiit  I  am  n*ativ.  Whatever  \t>u  thiak  » 
rJL'ht.  Ami  I  wiuiiij  niihrr  pw  up  everj-thiriir 
liiiiiu'.  il»aii  liavt*  v«»u  worrif*!  as  vou  have  brm  fur 

•  ■ 

^n  Ititi;^'.      1  liavr  mi'Ii  it." 

"Ntllv.   Villi   an*  a   l»rirk/'   ^i'u\   Uvr    father   fooKfv 
l<N»lviiiu'  at  litT  in  aijininitioii.     "I low  <iiil  yn\i  rvrrh^ 
[Mil  III  Im*  viiiir  Aimi  Sipliv''*  nifct'?" 

*"HiT  lialf-niiM-r,"  riirn*<'tt^l  xhr  jjirl.  Miiilini*. 

*■  Ii  W.I-  till'  iiiIht  li.ilf."  luu^ii  Mr.  I^*i;rh. 

"'i^-il  till- aliiiiit  it.  f.itiicr.  IIiiw  «iiii  it  i^irnr  ?  Wha 
iliil  it  )i.i|i]HMi  ?  "  >lii-  urjiti.  NMiiMiihin^  triuieriy  the 

i»!l    111-   lipiW  . 

"  It  iliilh't   iia|>|Nii       It  i-.iiMi*.     It  has  hem 
fi-r  .t  I't'ij  ti'ii*"       It  I-  t!ii*  riiiiiliiiiins   -  -" 

I  f.-ix-A.  tlf^i-  •in-.t'lful  ruiiiliiiiiiis.     Ilnw  I  hair  V 
li'.ir  !!:•■  Aiipi'      \Nf  iiM-ii  I.I  ji-i  ihrm  uhrii  we  Vffr  Al 
\\       >!•    ri;.-i-   -li.iMil.     \\i-  li.nl  til  wiirk  them  off— 
.1'.  !  !<<^  !>•  .ijilf  :itf  .iIa.in  -  i.ilkiiij  aUiut  them." 
Wi.i.    ''ii   •    i  ••> 'iirlii!.  v"   N.ihi    Mr.    liTi^i   smili 
t  i ':.      ..';!•  ;:i<iri  <iiiii<  -lit  In  unrk  otT.      I  am  rami 
•■•  .  •■  /I-  .•  •  '  !'ii  i  .i|iii.iii-t-  I'll  I  .1-  ii{i|Ni<i«^|  u>  ihe 

•  ii-  1':m-  I.c  t  I-  1  .nil  nut  a  (-.ipiliilUt;  f ur  ■▼ 
|>:  I't  :'!•  ■  .in-  Jimn|  hmK  wlnir  iii  active  u«*.  aO  WC^ 
.i'.  1 1'.. It  if    -ir]*!'.-  ii.i-  /••:;•-  tndi  iliiir  lielteniiriit  for 
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public  use,  and  I  am  a  harder-worked  man  than  any 
laborer  or  workman  m  one  of  my  shops  or  on  one  of  my 
lines." 

**That  you  are!"  exclaimed  his  daughter. 

''I  belong  to  the  class  that  produces,  and  we  are 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 
Do  you  see?" 

Eleanor  expressed  her  assent 

"The  fire,  of  course,  cost  us  a  lot" 

"It  was  set  on  fire,"  interrupted  hb  daughter.  "I 
know  it" 

"Well,  I  don't  know — ^possibly.  It  looks  so.  Any- 
how, it  caught  us  at  the  top  notch,  and  while  the  in- 
surance amounts  to  something,  the  actual  loss  was  in- 
calculable. Then  came  the  trouble  with  the  bank. 
So  long  as  I  was  there  they  knew  they  could  not  go 
beyond  the  law.  So  Canter  and  the  others  got  together, 
and  I  got  out,  and,  of  course " 

"I  know,"  said  his  daughter. 

"They  asked  me  to  remain,  but — I  preferred  to  be 
free." 

"So  do  I." 

"  I  had  an  overture  to-day  from  the  Canters,''  said 
Mr.  I>eigh,  after  a  moment  of  reflection.  "I  do  not 
quite  know  what  it  means,  but  I  think  I  do." 

"What  was  it  ?  "  Eleanor  looked  down  with  her  iaoe 
slightly  averted. 

"Jim  Canter  came  from  his  father  to  propose — lo 
suggest  a  modus  vivendi,  as  it  were.  It  means  that 
they  have  started  a  blaze  they  cannot  extinguish — that 
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they  are  having  trouble  with       r 
our  people  are  coming  around,    ul  it 
further,  too,  I  think."    Mr.  I     ^ 
appeared  to  be  reflecting. 

''What?"  .said  the  giri,  after  waiting  a 

**  You  know — vour  aunt — however    ** 

She  rose  and  faced  him. 

**  Father.  I  wouldn't  marry  I  mtoiavwliis 
I  have  told  ImuH  him  and  Aunt  Sophia  sol'*     llfr.L^^ 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*' You,  of  c*ourse.  dec*lined  the  proposal  diej 
said  Kleanor. 

'*I  did— I  think  thev  have      okcn  with  the 
interest.      I  saw  vour  aunt  to-cbv,  and  had  a 
her.     I  think  lier  eyes  are  opened  at  last      I  lold 
few  plain  tnitlLs." 

lie  dn)p|N-«i  into  reflcTtion  and  a  quinieal 
came  into  his  eves. 

"  I   hiiii   u   v(>n-   n>inarkal>lr   thing 
t.Mkv." 

** Wtiut  was  it?"  demanded  hui  daughter. 

"  I  hud  an  olTer  of  marriage  made  me." 

Kleanor   I^-i^h'^  fact*  changed— at   first  it 
shade  whiter,  then  a  sliaiie  revlder. 

*'  I  know  who  it  was."  she  sai«l  quickly. 

*'()h!"    Mr.  I^ifch  shut  hu  lips  firmly. 

ktf 
now. 

**She  is  a  eat!    She  has  been  sending 

and  o|wni  tiekets  all  winter,  i  ml  ddiming 

invitations.     I  knew  she  was  up  to  '     V* 
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spoke  with  growing  feeling,  as  her  father's  eyes  rested 
on  her  placidly  with  an  amused  expression  in  them.  ''  I 
wouldn't  be  such  easy  game.  Why,  dad,  she'd  bore 
you  to  death — and  as  to  me,  I  wouldn't  live  in  the 
house  with  her — I  couldn't."  She  stood  with  mantling 
cheek  and  flashing  eye,  a  young  Amazon  girded  for 
battle. 

**  I  will  relieve  you,"  said  her  father.  "  It  b  not  the 
feline-natured  lady  you  have  in  mind;  but  a  person 
quite  different."     Miss  Eleanor  looked  relieved. 

**Dad — it  couldn't  be — it  was  not  Aunt  Sophia? 
That  would  explain  a  lot  of  things.  You  know  I  think 
she's  been  laying  some  snares  lately.  She  even  forgave 
me  when  I  told  her  the  other  evening  that  that  was  the 
last  time  I  would  ever  accept  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Chanter,  even  as  a  favor  to  her.  Dad,  she'd  make  you 
misenible.     You  couldn't." 

'*Xo,"  said  Mr.  I>eigh.  "In  fact,  it  was  not  a  lady 
at  all.  It  was  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  the 
proposal  was  for  your  hand." 

"Dad!  WTio  was  it?  Now,  dad."  She  moved 
around  the  table  to  him,  as  Mr.  I^igh,  with  eyes  twin- 
kling over  his  victory,  shut  his  mouth  firmly.  "Dad, 
you'd  just  as  well  tell  me  at  once,  for  you  know  I  am 
goiii^  to  know,  so  you  might  as  well  tell  me  and  save 
Yourself  tnnible.     \Mio  was  it?" 

Mr.  Ivcigh  took  her  firmly  by  the  arms  and  seated  her 
on  his  knee. 

"Well,  it  was  a  young  man  who  appeared  quite  in 
earnest." 
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"It  wasn't — no,  I  know  it  wasn't  he — he  woukb^ 
have  done  that— and  it  wasn't — "  (she  pondered)  **!», 
it  wasn't  he — and  it  wasn't — "  She  suddenly  paused. 
''Tell  me,  what  did  he  say?  How  did  you  like  him? 
What  did  you  say  to  him  ?" 

''So  you  have  settled  who  it  is.    Peihaps,  yoa 
him  to  me?** 

"Indeed,  I  did  not,  and  I  don't  know  who  it 
What  did  vou  tell  him?" 

'*  I  told  him  you  were  of  age         " 

**  I  am  not.     I  am  twenty." 

"No,  I  told  him  you  were  too  young — to  think  of 
such  a  thing " 

**I  am  twenty,"  repeated  the  jfirl. 

*''rhut  is  what  1  told  him,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  ''and 
that  I  thought  you  wen*  able  to  take  care  of  younrif.** 

Thr  girl  n'sttnl  her  chin  on  his  head  and  went  off  in 
a  n* Verio. 

"  I  >a(I,  wc  must  hold  tog(*ther,"  she  said.  Her  fadwr 
(I row  her  facv  down  and  kiss(*«i  hor  silently.  **  The  maa 
who  takes  von  awav  from  mo  will  liave  to  answer  widi 
his  life,"  he  said. 

**  There  is  no  one  on  earth  who  could/'  said  Eleanor. 
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It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  see  them  wasting  away  with  sheer  starvation,  to 
hear  his  babes  crying  for  bread  and  his  wife  weeping 
because  she  cannot  get  it  for  them.  Some  men  in  such 
a  situation  drown  their  sorrow  in  drink;  others  take  a 
bolder  course,  and  defy  the  law  or  the  rules  of  their 
order. 

The  Railway  Company,  still  being  forced  to  run 
their  cars,  undertook  to  comply  with  the  requirement, 
even  though  the  protection  of  the  police  was  withheld. 
The  police  were  instnicted,  indeed,  to  be  present  and 
keep  the  peace,  and  a  few  were  detailed,  but  it  was 
known  to  both  sides  that  no  real  protection  would  be 
granted.  Coll  McSheen's  order  to  the  force  bore  this 
plainly  on  its  face — so  plainly  that  the  conservative 
papers  roundly  denounced  him  for  his  hypocrisy,  and 
for  the  first  time  began  to  side  decisively  with  the 
company. 

The  offer  of  increased  wages  to  new  men  was  openly 
scouted  by  the  strikers  generally.  But  in  a  few  houses 
the  situation  was  so  terrible  that  the  men  yielded.  One 
of  these  was  the  empty  and  fireless  home  of  McNeil. 
The  little  Scotchman  had  had  a  bitter  experience  and 
had  come  through  it  victorious;  but  just  as  he  was  gel- 
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tin^  his  hi-ail  siIhivc  water,  the*  nrw  strike  luiil 
a^tiiii^t  his  wishi's  ami  his  vote,  lit'  hail  hrkJ  cc  v 
hiii;;  as  lir  nmlil  hail  lirld  on  till  rvvry  articlr  hM*i  p» 
-  till  hi^  wife's  piNtr  liinlcr  niitiirnt  ami  liis  ihijiirvc  * 
cKitht'.  hail  L'«»ni'  f«»r  ihr  fi'w  tlnllars  ilit-v  lin>Ui:hl.  miu 
now  hi*  wa^  imr  in  faif  with  >tar\'aci«iii.  Ilr  m-miiK 
I  111*  strii-t^  I  lav  after  ilay  in  itiin|Niiiy  with  a  ?««J  pr^ 
ii-^Miiii  i>f  lia^'LT'inl  tni'ii  hinitini;  fur  work,  liut  Idr* 
inii^'ht  if^  wi-li  li.ivr  hiMitt*i|  un  the  art'tii*  tltit-s  nr  in  l&f 
•..uMi.i  lii-rri.  l''i»r  i-viTv  >in»ke  i»f  wiirk  tht'iv  wriT  i 
liiiiiilr«-«l  Mil  h.  Thr  answer  v\a^  e\frvwiuTi'  llir 
"  \Vi-  .IP"  l.t'.  jiij  inin  "l^ :   ^^«'  iin*  ^huitiiik:  tii>wn." 

111-  iffirni-ij  liiiiiii-  line  ni:;lit  hinicr>'  »nci  lirji 
tM  'I'.ii  :.i'  win-  f.LJiiiiiij  with  hnn^rer  ami  his  chiUitr 
f.,:-  :-  I*'!  ■  I  will  l'«1  ^''M  linail."  he  Miiti  ti»  the  c^i- 
ii!-i:...i:  1  ill'  1  irnnl  ;ihil  wriil  nut.  I  al\%av<«  «as  (clitf 
ti..it  !m  •  'M.I-  III  iMi-  tii.it  iiijhi.  th«iii;;h  I  liitl  ritit  kxnem 
ii!i  .ii'ii-!--.\.ii>i  'A  ii.it  .1  -^(Mit  hi-  wa^  in.  1  «liil  not  hsiv 
I'l.i.  !r  !••  !i-'  <!  'liiM.  Iiiit  i  li-nt  liini  Niitur.  Ilis  facr 
'i.t.-.  ir«i  \\m:i  w.i!:t;  h'li  it  lia'l  a  rt*Miliitiori  in  it 
,■-.;■•»      Ill   !in 

1   .■.:.!  |M\  It  l..»c  k.  sr.  nut  tif  in\  tir-i  wsi^pr».      1 
/    .     ■  •■  •  -.\ .  iT  k  I.  »-iMi  irri  '"A 

I  .-".-i  .1   ill. it."   1    -,ii«i.  fiT  I   thought  he 

.•■!•.  -         ;.i  i.  • 

1'..       •  vr   r-.'-r'  i'l/    :i   lijht    M<  \ril   \%alkr«l   thnii^ 

rv.    ;•.<••'     -^''    •  <^!  .1  n  •!  ••';i>ti|f  the  rar-lMim,  and  ctH 

i.Ti!    t'ii        •.:     1.-!    ..  •   t^i  ir   ^fiiiiit^  of  <it-h%i4tn 

.4!  .-- ■   n.i.ii.:  I  :■■:       ■  I  li.iM-  rnnie  \n  wurk,"  he 

iMii'l.       '   M\   ':.i;ri!i    -ri    !:ii!i^r\ 
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The  first  car  came  out  that  morning,  and  on  the  plat- 
form stood  McNeil,  glum  and  white  and  grim,  with  a 
stout  officer  behind  him.  It  ran  down  by  the  pickets, 
meeting  with  jeers  and  cries  of  "Scab!  scab!"  and  a 
fusillade  of  stones;  but  as  the  hour  was  early  the  crowd 
was  a  small  one,  and  the  car  escaped.  It  was  some 
two  hours  later  when  the  car  reappeared  on  its  return. 
The  news  that  a  scab  was  running  the  car  had  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  street  near  the  terminus  had  filled  with 
a  crowd  wild  with  rage  and  furiously  bent  on  mischief. 
As  the  car  turned  into  a  street  it  ran  into  a  throng  that  had 
been  increasing  for  an  hour  and  now  blocked  the  way. 
An  obstniction  placed  on  the  track  brou^t  the  car  to  a 
stop  as  a  roar  burst  from  the  crowd  and  a  rush  was  made 
for  the  scab.  The  officer  on  the  car  used  hb  stick  with 
vigor  enough,  but  the  time  had  passed  when  one  officer 
with  only  a  club  could  hold  back  a  mob.  He  was 
jerked  off  the  platform,  thrown  down,  and  trampled 
underfoot.  The  car  was  boarded,  and  McNeil,  fight- 
ing like  a  fury,  was  dragged  out  and  mauled  to  death 
before  any  other  officers  arrived.  When  the  police,  in 
force,  in  answer  to  a  riot-call,  reached  the  spot  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  and  dispersed  the  mob,  it  looked  as  if  the 
sea  had  swept  over  the  scene.  The  car  was  overturned 
and  stripped  to  a  mere  broken  shell;  and  on  the  ground 
a  hundn^d  paces  away,  with  only  a  shred  of  bloody 
clothin(^  still  about  it,  lay  the  battered  and  mutilated 
trunk  of  what  had  been  a  man  trying  to  make  bread  for 
his  children,  while  a  wild  cry  of  hate  and  joy  at  the  deed 
raged  about  the  street. 
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later. 
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of  the  murder  of  the  drive 
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Moved  by  the  similarit) 
McNeil,  I  walked  over  that 
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moving  bog,  had  spread  o' 
gulfing  it. 

^Fhe  sidewalks  were  fill 
women  who  wore  the  gloona 
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had  been  boycotted  even  after  lie  was  dead,  and  that  he 
had  had  to  be  buried  by  the  city,  and,  what  was 
more,  that  the  cruel  ostracism  still  went  on  against  his 
family. 

"Ay-aye,  let  'em  starve,  we'll  teach  'em  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  our  mouths,"  said  one  woman,  while 
another  told  gleefully  of  her  little  boy  throwing  stones 
at  the  girl  as  she  came  home  from  outside  somewhere. 
She  had  given  him  a  cake  for  doing  it.  The  others  ap- 
plauded both  of  these.  The  milk  of  human  kindness 
appeared  to  be  frozen  in  their  breasts. 

"Much  good  it  will  do  you!  Do  you  get  any  more 
money  for  doing  it?"  said  an  old  man  with  round 
shoulders  and  a  thin  face;  but  even  he  did  not  seem 
to  protest  on  account  of  the  cruelty.  It  was  rather  a 
snarl.  Two  or  three  young  men  growled  at  him; 
but  he  did  not  appear  afraid  of  them;  he  only  snarled 
back. 

I  asked  one  of  the  men  which  house  was  the  one  I 
was  seeking.  He  told  me,  while  half  a  dozen  hooted 
something  about  the  "scab." 

When  I  came  to  the  door  pointed  out  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  it.  The  panels  and  sides  were 
"daubed"  up  with  mud,  which  still  stuck  in  many 
places,  showing  the  persecution  which  had  been  carried 
on.  Inside,  I  never  saw  a  more  deplorable  sight  The 
poor  woman  who  came  to  the  door,  her  face  drawn  with 
pain  and  white  with  terror,  and  her  eyes  red  with  weep- 
ing, would  not  apparently  have  been  more  astonished 
to  have  found  a  ghost  on  the  steps.    She  gave  a  hasQr, 
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frightened  glance  up  the  street  in  both  directionSp  and 
moane<l  her  distress. 

'*  Won't  you  step  inside?"  she  asked,  more  to  get  the 
door  close<l  between  her  and  the  terror  of  the  street 
than  out  of  any  other  feeling;  and  when  I  was  inside, 
she  aske<l  me  over  again  what  I  wante<i.  She  could  not 
take  in  that  I  had  c'alle<l  out  of  charity;  she  appeared  to 
think  that  it  was  some  sort  of  official  visit.  When  she 
f<jun<l  out,  however,  that  such  was  my  object,  the  effect 
was  instantaneous.  At  Krst  she  could  not  speak  at  all; 
but  after  a  little  she  Wius  calm  enough  and  poured  out 
ail  her  woes.  She  went  over  anew  how  her  husband 
ha<l  come  over  fn>m  Scotland  several  vears  before  and 
thev  had  Ikh'U  (luite  comfortiiblv  fixed.  How  he  had 
p)tten  work,  and  ha<l  iH^longini  to  the  union,  and  they 
had  done  well.  lie  had,  however,  l)een  obliged  by  the 
urii(»n  to  strike,  and  thev  had  si)ent  all  the  monev  ther 
had,  and  in  a<iditit»n  to  that  hail  gotten  into  debt.  So, 
when  the  strike  was  over,  although  he  obtaineil  work 
a;:iiiii.  he  was  in  dcht,  ami  the  harassment  of  it  made 
him  ill.  'I'heti  how  he  had  eome  North  to  find  work. 
and  had  had  a  .similar  experiencH*.  All  this  I  knew.  It 
w;i<  \n<{  then  that  htT  last  hahv  was  lx>ni  and  that  her 
Utile  rliild  died.an<l  the  daughter  of  the  employer  of  her 
JHi^ltand  was  so  kind  to  her.  that  when  her  husband 
1:1  it  well  again.  tlxTe  was  talk  of  a  strike  to  help  others 
who  wen*  out,  and  she  made  him  resign  from  the  union. 
llfTr  she  hn»ke  ilown.  Presently,  however,  she  re^ 
et»vereil  her  <-on)|M)sun\  They  ha<i  come  to  her  then. 
she  siiid.  and  toKl  her  they  woidd  ruin  him. 
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''But  I  (lid  not  think  they  would  kill  him,  sir/'  she 
sobbed.  "He  tried  to  get  back,  but  Wringman  kept 
him  out.    That  man  murdered  him,  sir.'' 

There  was  not  a  lump  of  coal  in  the  house;  but  her 
little  girl  had  gone  for  some  cinders,  while  she  minded 
the  baby.  She  had  to  go  where  she  was  not  known — a 
long  way,  she  said — as  the  children  would  not  let  her 
pick  any  where  she  used  to  get  them. 

^Vhen  I  came  out  I  found  that  it  had  turned  many 
degrees  colder  during  the  short  time  I  was  in  the  house^ 
and  the  blast  cut  like  a  knife.  The  loafers  on  the  street 
had  thinned  out  under  the  piercing  wind;  but  those 
who  yet  remained  jeered  as  I  passed  on.  I  had  not  got- 
ten  very  far  when  I  came  on  a  child,  a  little  giri,  creep- 
ing along.  She  was  bending  almost  double  under  the 
weight  of  a  bag  of  cinders,  and  before  I  reached  her  my 
sympathy  was  excited  by  the  sight  of  her  poor  little 
bare  hands  and  wrists,  which  were  almost  blue  with 
cold.  Her  head,  gray  with  the  sifted  ashes,  was  tucked 
down  to  keep  her  face  from  the  cutting  wind,  and  when 
I  came  nearer  I  heard  her  crying — not  loud;  but  rather 
wailing  to  herself. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  little  giri  ?"  I  asked. 

"My  hands  are  so  cold— Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  she  sobbed. 

**Here,  let  me  warm  them."  I  took  the  bag  and  set 
it  down,  and  took  her  little  ashy  hands  in  mine  to  try 
and  warm  them,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  discovered 
that  it  was  my  little  giri,  Janet.  She  was  so  changed 
that  I  scarcely  knew  her.  Her  little  pinched  face,  like 
her  hair,  was  covered  with  ashes.    Her  hands  were  ice. 
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When  I  had  gotten  some  wannth  into  them  I  took 
off  my  gloves  and  put  them  on  her,  and  I  pidced  up 
her  bag  and  carried  it  back  for  her.  My  hADds 
nearly  froze,  but  somehow  I  did  not  mind  it  I  had 
such  a  warm  feeling  about  my  heart.  I  wonder 
men  don't  often  take  off  their  gloves  for  little  poor 
children. 

I  marched  with  her  through  the  street  near  her  house. 
ex|K^ting  to  l)e  hoote<I  at,  and  I  should  not  have  minded 
it;  for  I  was  keyt^d  up  and  could  have  fought  an  anny. 
Hut  no  one  hootcnl.  If  they  looked  rather  curioudy  at 
nu\  thcv  s;ii<l  nothing. 

As  I  o|K'nc<I  the  door  to  leave,  on  the  steps  stood  my 
yoiin^'  lady.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  opens  a  door 
and  fiinls  an  angel  on  the  step  outside;  but  I  did  it  that 
evening:.  I  should  not  have  been  more  surprised  if  I 
had  found  a  n*al  one.  But  if  one  believes  (hat  angeb 
never  visit  men,  these  days,  he  shoidd  have  seen  Eleanor 
Ix'i^'h  as  she  sttKNl  there.  She  did  not  appear  at  iB 
surpristMl.  Hit  eyes  looketl  right  into  mine,  and  I  took 
(-oiinige  ciii)u;:li  to  l(X)k  into  hers  for  an  instant.  I  hafe 
never  forpitten  them.  They  were  like  deep  pooh» 
clear  and  l>ottoniless,  filled  with  light.  She  did  not  look 
at  all  iliNpleastMl  ami  I  did  not  envy  St.  Martin. 

All  >he  saiil  was,  **1I()W  do  you  do,  Mr.  ttlave?"  It 
wa>^  (|ui(e  as  if  she  ex|K*cteii  to  find  me  there— and 
>lif  1 1  ad.  She  had  si*en  me  stop  little  Janet  and  put 
tlic  L'loves  oil  her.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  koiisr, 
ami  >lie  had  stop|H*d  ami  waited,  and  then  had  Ibl* 
loweti  us.     I  did  not  know  this  until  long  afterward: 
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but  I  asked  her  to  \tt  mc  wait  and  mx  hvr  home,  and 
su  1  dill. 

That  walk  was  a  nirmorablc  ont>  to  inr.  Tlic  period 
of  exploiiutions  wa.4  pa^l.  I  dared  harbor  the  hope 
that  I  was  almost  in  si);ht  of  porL  Whvii  I  put  her  on 
the  car,  she  was  so  goo<l  as  to  say  her  father  would  be 
glad  to  scv  mc  some  time  at  tlicir  bom^.',  acid  I  thought 
site  s]M'>ke  with  just  tiie  least  Utile  shvoiss,  which  made 
me  hope  that  she  herself  would  not  be  sorry, 

\VIie-n  I  left  her,  I  weut  to  see  my  old  Dnimtner,  and 
told  him  of  the  outni^ro  which  hod  bc«i  perpetrated  uo 
the  poor  woman.  It  was  worth  wliile  seeing  bha.  He 
was  mapnififcnt.  As  loiif;  ns  I  was  lalkinf;  only  of  the 
man,  he  was  merely  aa)uieacenl,  uttering  his  "Ya, 
Va,"  irrespohsivcly  over  hit  Ijeer;  but  when  I  told  him 
of  the  woman  and  rhiliiren,  he  was  on  hb  feet  in  on  in- 
stant—"Tammin^  li-  striken  and  all  teir  voHu."  He 
seized  his  hat  and  bi^  stick,  and  pouring  out  ^tturab 
so  fast  tliat  I  c\)iild  not  pn-tend  to  fttllow  hun,  onjercd 
me  to  sliow  hini  the  pbce.  As  he  strode  (bruu)^  tbe 
streets,  I  could  -K-.trcrly  keep  up  with  him.  His  stick 
rang  on  the  frozen  pavement  like  a  challenge  to  battle. 
And  when  he  rrtu-tu-d  the  house  he  w^ns  imiitcnse.  He 
was  suddenly  transfonne<l.  No  moltier  could  bave 
been  t<ii<lerrr,  no  father  more  protvctini;.  He  gathered 
up  the  children  in  his  great  arms,  and  petted  and  soothed 
iltvm ;  h\»  tone,  a  little  while  iK'fore  so  ferocious,  now  n 
soft  and  gentle  as  the  low  velvet  l)asa  of  hts  great  drum, 
I  always  think  of  tlie  (iood  Shepherd  now  as  somelfamg 
like  him  that  evening;  rugged  as  a  rock,  gentle  as  a 
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wufhyt.    He  would  have  taken  them  aB  to  hm 
have  adopted  them  if  the  woman  would  have  let 
His  heart  waa  bigf^r  than  hb  house.      He 
have  filled  all  the  place;  to  hare  made  it  a  C 

'Ilie  strike  had  cast  its  black  cknid  orer  all  ike  i 
tion,  and  not  all  of  its  victims  were  murdered  kj 
mob. 

I  foil  in  with  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  mi 
chcvrily  one  morning  of  the  sun*s  shining  for  him. 
liM)k(*<i  ha;;pinl  and  ill  and  despairing.  He  waa  OHtef 
work  uiui  oHild  find  none.  In  our  talk  he  did  Mt 
justify  till*  strike;  but  he  Imwed  to  it  with 
OS  a  strif*k(*n  <  )n*stes  mi^ht  haw  bowed  lo  die 
Fate.  His  spirit  wax  not  then  broken — h 
einbittenii.  His  funiiture  which  was  so  ncnrij  ftM 
for  haii  ^^ine  to  the  loan  sharks;  his  house  of  whkkle 
boa^teii  ha<l  reverte<i  to  the  Building  Companj. 
liN)k(Ni  fullv  twenty  v<*ars  older  than  when  I  had 
him  last.  I  otTereii  hini  n  snuill  sum  whidi  be 
^nitefully.  It  was  the  first  money  he  had  had  in 
Ik*  Njiiij.  and  the  ston*s  had  Mftppeil  hu  crediCa.  A 
wei'k^  later  I  saw  him  stnppering  akmg  the 
heartH'utin^  Mirniw  dntwneil  for  an  hour  in 
nepvnllic  audi  fiuvcrty  know». 
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WOLFFERT'S  NEIGHBORS 

I  had  not  been  to  visit  Wolffert  and,  indeed,  had  but 
a  hazy  idea  of  where  he  lived,  knowing  only  that  he  had 
a  room  in  the  house  of  some  Jew  in  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Hitherto  our  meetings  had  taken  place  either  in  John 
Marvel's  narrow  litde  quarters  or  in  mine  at  the  old 
Drummer's.  But  having  learned  from  John  that  he 
was  ill,  I  got  the  address  from  him,  and  one  afternoon 
went  over  to  see  him.  I  found  the  place  in  a  region 
more  squalid  than  that  in  which  John  Marvd  and  I  had 
our  habitation  and  as  foreign  as  if  it  had  been  in  Judea 
or  in  a  Black  Sea  province.  In  fact,  it  must  have  ex- 
hibited a  mixture  of  both  r^ons.  The  shops  were 
small  and  some  of  them  gay,  but  the  gayest  was  as 
mean  as  the  most  sombre.  The  signs  and  notices  were 
all  in  Yiddish  or  Russian,  the  former  predominating, 
and  as  I  passed  through  the  ill-paved,  ill-smelling,  reek- 
ing streets  I  could  scarcely  retain  my  conviction  that  I 
was  still  in  an  American  city.  It  was  about  the  hour 
tliat  the  manufactories  of  clothing,  etc.,  closed  and  the 
street  through  which  I  walked  was  filled  with  a  moving 
mass  of  dark  humanity  that  rolled  through  it  like  a  daric 
and  turgid  flood.  For  blocks  they  filled  the  sidewalk, 
moving  slowly  on,  and  as  I  mingled  in  the  mass,  and 
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raii^ht  low,  frutuiml,  unknown  souncLt,  and  noc 
(»f  Kii^lish  all  the  whilr,  I  IxH-iinu'  siiiKUmly  awair  of  « 
Strang*  ixVwu  fi*<'lii)^  of  iin(*(*rtiiinty  ami  almt»5C  uf  o^ 
pn->sit)ii.  Far  as  wv  i-oulil  s<i»  I  could  not  iltfjjcrr 
S:i\i»n  couiiUMiaiHv  or  oven  one  Teuton.  Tlirv 
all  (lark,  s^illow,  (iin^v,  ami  s«iml)rt*.  Now  aiul  then  a 
wiitiiaM's  hat  a|»{H*art*«i  in  tlu*  Irvel  moving  ^urfcv  cl 
roiiiui  Maik  hats,  ;:iviii^  tin*  iinprt'Asion  of  a  bubUf 
MtKitin^  on  a  (It'cp,  slow  currt'iit  to  melt  into  the  flood. 
<\iiili|  thi-^,  I  n'thfti-*!  soinl»n*U',  Ik-  the  (dement 
iiii|Mirtiiiu^?  ami  what  viUx'i  won  hi  the  atranpp 
tliifTirc  haVf  nn  (he  ciirrt'nt  of  nur  life  in  the  futiiir? 
Nil  wiMiiirr  wr  wf-n*  in  ihe  thnK*.>  of  u  strike  >"a5t 
!i»  <an^«*  aiixirivl 

I  wa-o  NtiJl  iiniicr  the  (loiiiiiiioii  of  tliis  reflectioa 
I  n-arhitl  tht'  Ntn-t't  in  which  WoltTert  luid  hi^  home, 
after  Mtuir  (iit!i«'ultv,  liiMtivertti  the  houiie  in  which  he 

ii.iij  lii>  alMMlt'. 

riif  Ntri«!  wa^  lilhil  with  wn'lrheti  little  .nhops, 
'iM>rc   wri-tih«-<I   tli;tii   others,  all   stuek   ti>^*ther  n 

•  :i::t<]^  i'lnilili-  <•[  i;iwilrv  iirirr\'  ami  nistv  necranicii 
.\::i":.^'    (Im-iii    'A«rc    ni.tnv    <>hti|»s    when*   Mx\Hid«hand 

•  i'lPir.j  u.i^  I  xliiMitti.  nr.  fptni  ap|H-iiRinixrs,  ciuChoiK 
fxr    .xi.i'li    tli.ii    ti  r:n    w:i<i   :i    tiatleriiii;    euphuism.     I 

Vijijxti   .kt   I'M*   whc-n*   ^»'<*«>niUhanii  nhoeA  weir  hllBK 

.'.  .i:.>l.  t.|H::i:ij  tttt  iJiMir  tti  a^k  the  wuv,  faml  a  HoaU 

'.i;>iii-    Aiiiii.itt   with  a   Irathrrv   >kiii  ami  a  huokfld 

•  •  .  .I'm.-.  I    A  'm(  }|  a  |..iir  I  if  lIt«|lM^lti\e  hiark  e>'e!«  ^EJtod 

< '■>  :iii  .  r<»\ iM^'  alter:  .III  1\  fpiin  inv  fe«-t  In  niv  facr.  with 

.1'    I  \|iifv>M<>ii  i>f  i:iiii.*lff-il  I  uri<i'*iiv.  alanu,  and  huocililj. 
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I  Bake6  hrr  if  she  could  tell  mt^  whor^  the  number  I 
wanted  was,  and  as  tay  inquiry  caused  uol  the  least 
chanf^  of  rxpresaion,  I  took  uut  my  otnl  and  wrote  the 
number  down.  She  ^zed  at  it  in  puzxied  silence,  and 
then  with  u  little  lighting  of  her  dnric  facr,  muttered  a 
few  unintelligible  words  and  bustled  back  to  where  a 
curtain  hun^  &cn»M  tlir  narrow  shop,  and  lifting  one 
comer  of  it  gave  a  call  which  [  made  out  to  be  somtv 
thing  like  "Jacob."  The  next  momrnt  a  small,  kern- 
looking  t>oy  maile  his  way  fmm  behind  the  curtain  and 
gazed  at  me.  A  f<.-w  words  passetl  between  th«  two,  in 
a  tongue  unknown  to  me.  and  then  the  Ixiy,  laying  down 
a  book  that  he  carriwl  in  his  hand,  catmr  forward  atid 
asked  me  in  perfectly  good  English,  "What  is  it  you 
wantT" 

"  I  want  to  know  where  number  52(!l0^ Stnet  is. 

I  have  that  nddress,  but  cannot  find  the  number." 

"  I'll  showyou"  His  eyes  too  were  on  my  shoes.  "Tlie 
numbert  of  tlir  strrcts  were  all  taken  down  last  y<enr,  and 
have  not  been  put  back  yet.  That  is  where  Mr. 
Wolflrrt  lives.     Do  you  know  him?" 

'■  Yes,  I  am  going  to  see  him." 

He  turned  and  said  something  mpidly  to  hb  mother, 
in  which  the  only  word  1  recagniBed  was  Wolffert'a 
name.  'Hie  effect  was  insQintuteoiu.  The  expresuon 
of  vague  anxiety  died  out  of  the  woouui's  bu3c  and  she 
cnnie  forwanl  jabbering  some  sort  of  jargon  and  show^ 
ing  a  set  of  yellow,  .<M?iittering  teeth. 

"  I'll  show  you  where  he  lives.     You  ootnc  with  me," 

.laid  Jacob.    ".She  thought  yuu  wen  on  i^esL"    He 
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suddenly  showed  a  much  better  set  of 

mother  could  display — ^"She  don't  npflr 

see."    He  had  bid  down  his  book  on  the 

he  now  put  on  his  cap.    As  he  patd  out  of  ikt 

he  paused  and  fastened  hb  eyes  on  my  foeC    **T<a 

d(>n*t  want  a  pair  of  shoes?     We  have  aD 

some  as  gixxl  as  new.    You  can't  lelL     Hmlf  the 

too. 

I  (l(i*line<l  the  proffered  barf^in,  and  W9  wmDtmi  ^ 
tlie  stnt't,  Jacob  discoursing  volubly  of  manj  ifai^p^li 
show  his  snpi*rior  intelli^nce. 

*'\Vhut  was  yuur  iKxik?"  I  inquired. 

'*  r.  S.  IIist4>n'.     I'm  in  the  sixth  grade.** 

**S)?    1  siitiuM  think  you  are  rather  amall  Id  ho9 
lii^h  ?**     My  ithiis  of  grades  were  rather  hasy, 
Invii  tlrrivoi  from'* Tom  Brown  at  Rugfaj** 
like*  (*ncyclo|Ni*diii.s. 

*'Puh!     I  sbind  next  to  head,"  he  c 
uoiisly. 

"  You  do!     Wlio  stands  head 7'' 

"Iky   Wahhirinrr— he's  fourteen  and   I  aiall 
twflvf.     'riirii    then*    is   a    fellow  named 
.liiniiiv  .lohn.Min.     lint  he  ain't  nothin'I** 

"Mr  isn't  r    What's  the  matter  with  hbaT" 

"lie  ain't  p>t  nu  eye  on  him — he  doii*l 
iin  . 

**^'iiii  luiiin  lir's  thill?" 

">\m'\    Just  mem'ry,  that's  all.    He's  didL 

In'.'ii  'nn  all." 

•Who  are 'we'?" 
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''We  Jews.'* 
''So " 


"Well,  here  we  are.  I'll  run  up  and  show  you  the 
door" — as  we  stopped  at  a  little  butcher  shop  beside 
which  was  a  door  that  evidently  led  up  a  stair  to  the 
upper  story. 

"  All  right.    You  know  Mr.  Wolffert  ?  " 

"Surel     We  all  know  him.     He's  a  Jew,  too." 

"Sure!"  I  tried  to  imitate  his  tone,  for  it  was  not 
an  accent  only. 

He  ran  up  the  stair  and  on  up  a  second  flight  and 
back  along  a  dark,  narrow  little  passage,  where  he 
tapped  on  a  door,  and,  without  waiting,  walked  in. 

"Here's  a  man  to  see  you." 

"A  gentleman,  you  mean,"  I  said  dryly,  and  followed 
him,  for  I  have  a  particular  aversion  to  being  referred 
to  to  my  face  as  a  mere  man.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
natural  history,  but  of  manners. 

"Well,  Jacob,"  'said  Wolffert  when  he  had  greeted 
me,  "have  you  got  to  the  top  yet?" 

"Will  be  next  week,"  said  Jacob  confidendy. 

I  found  Wolffert  sitting  up  in  a  chair,  but  looking 
wretchedly  ill.  He,  however,  declared  himself  mudi 
better.  I  learned  afterward — though  not  from  him — 
that  he  had  caught  some  disease  while  investigating 
some  wretched  kennels  known  as  "lodging  houses," 
where  colonies  of  Jews  were  packed  like  herrings  in  a 
barrel;  and  for  which  a  larger  percentage  on  the  value 
was  charged  as  rental  than  for  the  best  dwdlings  in  the 
city.    His  own  little  room        small  and  mean  enough, 
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hut  it  was  (i)nif(irtal)ly  if  plainly  fumuheil.  and 
wrn*  IkniIvs  alNiiit,  which  always  pve  a  homrlikr  iff 
aiui  oil  a  littlr  tahit*  a  lar^r  hunrh  of  violfLs  whic-he- 
^tantly  caught  my  cyt*.  My  S4»nu*  int*\plic-ahlr  «r3 
M'W^r  I  fiiviiml  that  th(*v  haii  i^mw  fn)m  Kleaimr  Ijti^ 

m 

hut  I  tri(il  ti)  he  iic<*ciit  t*niH]i;h  ii«it  lu  l>c  jealous;   a>j 
Wiiltrrrt's  inanift'st  plfasiirt*  ul  sceiiij;  mc  raa<Jc  mr  Icvi 

llMTlliilc. 

We  h:iii  faMcii  In  talkiiii;  of  his  work  whrn   I  mmL 

'  W.-hriri.  wliy  (III  viiti  livi'  in  this  horrihle  quarirr* 

N'n  uiiiiilfT  vmi  L:i't  ill.     Whv  limrt  v«ni  ;jfi  a  T\M\m  m  • 

T:i.iri-  r|i-ririi  p;irt  nf  lln-  Ih\mi  — nrar  whrrt*  John  Mair^ 

\\..''^".rl  -:iiilf|. 

"W-  ■.  ".'     v.!;. it  i-  thf  inaltrr  with  thi'*?" 
'  U'l'     Wf.-..  IT   i-  .!r«M-lfiil.     Whv.  it's  ihr  ilirtirrt. 
':;•  i'n  -t.  lnui  -t  n'i.i:Ti  r  ff  (li«-  (■i!\  *      I  fii-vrr  >.i»    aucil 
.1    J. It!..      !:'>   fill   ..f   "ti'rki'ij"     I    u.i-i   1:0111;;   to  tmj 
•  .1.  A  - ";   l.tif  n  :!•  •  f'  •!  i-i  trnr  r-i  ^jh^-iitiilr  "  Ii»»h-H.** 
W  '''•  It.  I     rA.      ;:•;•'!« '1  t!i»- •«i;iil!»'«i  ••hiii-!ii»ii 
!>■■  '.  ii  i"   r.-' •    i  -A-:!'!  !;■.'■  .iin'»!ij  thf  rifh  *"  he 
:■■.;.■!      ■    1    !'.■•..•'■•    -...ikMA    ::.♦•    IwttiT        I    il.ict"! 

■    ■  •  •  .  "■"   :"  i"'  ■  • .!  ;■    ?'.•■  "!  irj.  likf  .1  Str.i^Umn;  c«»»» 
'].•:    '  •   'i.i'm-   f>'<MJ   .LI  >  ■  tii.iiilf   Ui  thi  tr  jAilfil 
:  .1  :  ■  1  '■  '  'i  :   !  .i-  .1  i  -ij  .»f  1  i*.i  1 

\  ..    ■    L'    !  M-  •■■••  r   |'l.iii>   ih.in    ihi^  —ami   I 

!     1-  ;    1.    ■  .  .!     A..:l,|    n\.ih    .it    ihi"*  — "'     I 

■  •■.]■.    I  r  ■  I  I'.    »•:■!■  i:-  !•■. 
\'-  •    ■!   -I  .    l-^t ''.p  ri  V  hi"  -siiil.  half  ^miliiif. 

Vu'l    I    knrv   al 
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along  that  this  was  the  reason.)  ''There  are  other 
grades — brethren  of  nearer  degree/' 

*'None/'  he  ejaculated.  "*I  dwell  among  my  own 
people' — I  must  live  among  them  to  understand  them." 

''I  should  think  them  rather  easy  to  understand." 

''I  mean  to  be  in  sjrmpathy  with  them/'  he  said 
gently.  ''Besides,  I  am  tiying  to  teach  them  two  or 
three  things." 

"What?"  For  I  confess  that  my  soul  had  revolted 
at  his  surroundings.  That  surging,  foreign-bom,  for- 
eign-looking, foreign-spoken  multitude  who  had  filled 
the  street  as  I  came  along  through  the  vile  reek  of 
*'  Little  Russia,"  as  it  was  called,  had  smothered  my 
charitable  feelings. 

'*  Well,  for  one  thing,  to  learn  the  use  of  freedom — 
for  another,  to  learn  the  proper  method  and  function  of 
organization." 

**They  certainly  appear  to  me  to  have  the  latter  al- 
ready— simply  by  being  what  they  are,"  I  said  li^tly. 

'*I  mean  of  business  organization,"  Wolffert  ex- 
plained. "I  want  to  break  up  the  sweat  shop  and  the 
sweat  system.  We  are  already  making  some  headway, 
and  have  thousands  in  various  kinds  of  oiganized 
business  which  are  quite  successful." 

**  I  should  not  think  they  would  need  your  assistance 
— from  what  I  saw.    They  appear  to  me  to  have  an 


instinct." 


''They  have,"  said  Wolffert,  "but  wc  are  teMJimg 
them  how  to  apply  it  The  difficulty  is  their  ignontnee 
and  prejudice.    You  think  that  they  hold  you  in  some 
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(listnist  ami  ciisliko,  possibly?"    As  his  tooe  impbc 

a  (|ii«*.stinii,  I  iKNidcMi. 

"  Wrll,  that  is  nothing  to  the  way  in  which  the;  m 
^.inl  iiu*.     Vein  tlicy  (iistnist  as  a  gentile,  but  mr  lhr« 

iK-trst  as  :i  n»!it'pi<lr.*' 

"Wrll.  I  u\M>i  siiv  that  I  think  vou  deserve  what 
«;('!  for  liriiiL'ini;  in  such  a  mass  of  i^oranre. 
vdii  an*  ail  Anicricaii,  ami  a  {Kitriotic*  one.  How'  do  i 
nt-iiiirilc  it  with  your  |Kitriutisni  ti»  intnMluct*  into  ibr 
ImnIv  |HiHtif  Niirh  an  i^U'inent  of  i^iorani*e,  supentitu. 
aiul  uim-^t ".'" 

"Why."  siiij  WnltTtTt,  "you  tinn't  'know  our  pcvpir. 
'Ihi-  .lew  i^  iifii'it  an  rlcnit'tit  f»f  i^mninre  an<i  super* 
Ntitii»ii.  th«iU;;h  hf  i<  iini  alniif  in  thi<.  but  he  U  nevif 
ail  ili-mt-Mi  »if  uiin'-l  — whiMi  hr  is  juhiIv  treated,**  hr 
a<li|i-<i  afiiT  a  paUM-.  *'  Hut,  whati'Vi-r  ih«-:4e  pe(»ple  aie 
ill  thi-*  L'ciif-rariiiii.  thf  UfXt  ^fMi(*r.i(ii>n  — the  rhildfVB  of 
(hi^  L'«'!i**ratiiiii  -will  In-  u^fful  Ainc-rican  ritixens.  Al 
ihiv  nu'iirf  i^  a  iliain«'.  WJiv,  the  chiliiren  of 
li'i^-iaii  .liw-,  [laitftl  fmin  (ht-ir  tiwn  ouintn*.  art 
iii-i/  all  thi-  pri/i-^  in  tin*  ^-iIpmiN,"  hi*  aiMi'vl,  his  pttlr 
f.L' •  !lii«hiii;^'  fai;itlv.  "I'hat  l.i>l  who  >ho\»-fHl  \-ou  m  b 
tilt-  -^iifi  iif  |tart-:it^  wlm  m-H  Mttniii-hnnd  ^^litieA  in  ihr 
III  \T  >{p-<  I  a:<i  (.iMimt  s|M*ak  a  uoni  of  Kn|^ish»  and 
Ml  ii«-  ^ta!'«|.  .It  till-  h«aii  of  his  rla.v»." 
\H,  -*«■«  •  iii'l '  '  I  N,iiil. 

■■  Uti-.v   il«i  \ii'.i  kimw  ?" 

"  I  !■  ii'M  iiii-  ■■ 

*    I  ill   liitli-  r.i^«.il'     S-t-  how  pmud  he  is  of  it,'*  mU 

\Vi>l:ft  rt  tnuin|ihaiitly. 
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"He  tried  to  sell  me  a  pair  of  shoes." 

WolflFert  chuckled.  "Did  he?"  Then  he  sobered, 
catching  my  thought.  "That  is  the  most  important 
thing  for  him  at  present,  but  wait.  Let  this  develop." 
He  tapped  his  forehead.  "He  may  give  you  laws 
equal  to  Kepler's  or  a  new  philosophy  like  Bacon's.  He 
may  solve  aerial  navigation — or  revolutionize  thought  in 
any  direction — who  knows!" 

His  face  had  lighted  up  as  he  proceeded,  and  he  was 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  glowing. 

"I  know,"  I  said,  teasingly.  "He'll  sell  shoes — 
second-hand  ones  polished  up  for  new." 

I  was  laughing,  but  Wolffert  did  not  appreciate  my 
joke.     He  flushed  slightly. 

"That's  your  gentile  ignorance,  my  friend.  That's 
the  reason  your  people  are  so  dense — they  never  learn — 
they  keep  repeating  the  same  thing.  No  wonder  we 
discover  new  worlds  for  you  to  claim  I " 

"What  new  worlds  have  you  discovered?" 

"Well,  first,  Literature,  next  commerce.  What  is 
your  oldest  boasted  scripture?" 

"I  thought  you  were  talking  of  material  woridsl" 

"We  helped  about  that,  too — did  our  full  part  You 
think  Queen  Isabella  pawned  her  jeweb  to  send  Christo- 
bal  Colon  to  discover  America — don't  you?" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  the  man  who  put  up  the  money  for  that  little 
expedition  was  a  Jew — 'Arcangel,  the  Treasurer.' 
You  never  heard  of  him!" 

"Never." 
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"He  did  it  all  the  aune.    If 

I 

thing  ebe  beside  your  nmrrow  '. 
you  would  learn  something  of  I 
zation/'  Now  and  then  W< 
Antipater's,  showed  through  t 

'*  What  for  instance  ?  since  yi 

"Well,   almost   any   other 
Read  the  work  of  the  thinkers  o 
much  deeper  life  is  than  the 
that  divine  name  bv  the  butt 
tile?i  who  flaunt  their  gauxy  vans  in  our  fi 
their  brazen  claws  in  our  vitals.     Meantiiiie.  jtm 
read  my  book/'  he  said  with  a  mile*  " 
out." 

'*  Well,  tell  me  almut  it  i         ime  and  MW 
tmuble.    I  sometimes  prefer  my  f  lends  lo  their 

"You  were  always  lazy/*  he  iiaid  — ""^ng 
lM*gan    to   talk,   laying  down   his  philoanphy    of 
whi€*h  was  .simple  enough,  though  I  ooiild 
liim  ver\'  far.     I  had  lieen  trained  in  loo  auict  m 
til  un-rpt  d<K-trin<-s  so  radical.    And  but  that  I 
and  John  Mar\'el  and  Kleanor  I^eigh  acting  on 
slifMilii  have  esteemeil  them  at:    Juldy  UlopHiBi 
W1I.S,  I  woiKleml  how  far  Klei     ir  Ldgh  had 
liis  Imok.  At 
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(which  may  be  skipped  by  the  reader) 

As  WolfTert  warmed  up  to  his  theme,  his  face  bright- 
ened and  his  deep  eyes  glowed. 

'*The  trouble  with  our  people — our  country — ^the 
world — is  that  our  whole  system — social — commercial — 
political — every  activity  is  based  on  greed,  mere,  sheer 
greed.  State  and  Church  act  on  it — ^live  by  it.  The 
success  of  the  Jew  which  has  brought  on  him  so  much 
suiTering  through  the  ages  has  revenged  itself  by  stamp- 
ing on  your  life  the  very  evil  with  which  you  charge  him 
— love  of  money.  What  ideals  have  we?  None  but 
money.  We  call  it  wealth.  We  have  debased  the 
name,  and  its  debasement  shows  the  debasement  of  the 
race.  Once  it  meant  weal,  now  mere  riches,  though 
employed  basely,  the  very  enemy  and  assassin  of  weal. 
The  covetousness,  whose  reprobation  in  the  last  of  the 
commandments  was  intended  as  a  compendium  to  em- 
brace the  whole,  has  honeycombed  our  whole  life, 
public  and  private.  The  amassing  of  riches,  not  for 
use  only,  for  display — vulgar  beyond  belief — the  squan- 
dering of  riches,  not  for  good,  but  for  evil,  to  gratify 
jaded  appetites  which  never  at  their  freshest  craved 
anything  but  evil  or  folly,  marks  the  lowest  level  of  the 
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ahopkeeping  intellect    Tlie  ArgUMls  aad 
arc  the  aristocrats  of  the  communitj.  and 
are  the  fit  priests  for  such  people.*' 
He  turned  away  in  disgust — but  I  prodded 
'*\Miat  is  your  remedy?    You  cril 
give  no  light.    You  are  simply  destructive.' 

'*The  remedy  is  more  difficult  to  ghnet' 
gravely;  '*l)ecau.se  the  evil  has  been  going  c 
that  it  has  liecome  deep-rooted.     It  hes 
into,  nut  only  the  core  of  our  life*  but  our 
will  uike  long  to  eradicate  it     But  one 
might  Ih%  and  eventually  must  be  chuiged. 
VI  i.sh  to  gu  down  into  the  abyss  of  uni^ 
and  dcstrurtiiin." 

It  V*  «  ** 

loll  mran 7 

'*(  apiulism— the  idea  that  because  a 
dcnuilly  able  to  a(x|uire  thr      :h  adventitious 
(tirnipt  means  vast  riches      lich  really  are  not 
liiniM'lf.  hut  hv  mi*nnx  of  others  under  conditi 
laws  which  he  did  not  create^  he  may  ceD 
(iwn;    use*  them  in  ways  manifestly  detriment^ 
piililit*  pMMl  and,  indeed,  often  in  noCorioua 
hfx^  «if  it,  and  lie  pmlecteti  in  doing  so  fay  those 

*  A(x  idrntallv  *  —and  *  adventitious  mrens  'I 
«liMrs  not  hap|N-n  so  often.  It  may  happen  faj 
a  p»lti  mine  ^hky  in  ten  thousand  timca  or  by 
iii^  Mmw  (^ininuMlity  on  tlie  stcwk  or  Plodttos 
I  met*  in  one  huiulnil  thoi  I  times,  but 
man  must  havr  intellect — force— COU; 
fulne^— wonderful  powers  of  o»w»n""**» 
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"So  has  the  buiglsr  and  highwayman,"  he  iDtei^ 
rupted. 

"  But  they  are  criminals — they  break  the  law." 

"What  law?  |  Why  law  more  than  these  otheis?  la 
not  the  fundamental  law,  not  to  do  evil  toothers?" 

"The  law  established  by  society  for  its  protecdon." 

"Who  made  those  laws?" 

"The  people — through  their  representatives,"  I 
addeil  hastily,  as  I  saw  him  preparing  to  combat  it. 

"The  people,  indeed!  precious  little  part  they  have 
had  in  the  making  of  the  laws.  Those  laws  were  made, 
not  by  the  people — who  had  no  voice  in  their  making, 
but  by  a  small  class — originally  the  Chief — the  Em- 
peror— the  King — the  Barons — the  rich  Burghers — the 
people  had  no  part  nor  voice." 

"They  received  the  benefit  of  them." 

"Only  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  their  masters' 
tables.  They  got  the  gibbet,  the  dungeon,  the  nek, 
and  the  stick." 

"  Wollfert,  you  would  destroy  all  property  rights." 

"My  dear  fellow,  what  nonsense  you  talk.  I  am 
only  for  changing  the  law  to  secure  property  rights  for 
ail,  instead  of  for  a  class,  the  necessity  for  which  no 
longer  exists,  if  it  ever  did  exist" 

"Your own  lawgiver  recognized  it  and  inculcated  it" 
I  thought  this  a  good  thrust    He  waved  it  aside. 

"That  was  for  a  primitive  people  in  a  primitive  a^, 
as  your  laws  were  for  your  people  in  their  primitive 
age.  But  do  you  suppose  that  Moses  would  make  no 
modification  now  7  " 
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"I  huvi-  no  hIi'ii  (hat  hi*  would.      Ff»r  I  lirlirrr  2* 

"Snn'ly  Mj »«««•■«.  :ii'!iil  iiiidtT  tlic*  piiciarw^-  nf  |}>^r^ 
.1cli(iv:tii.  wliuM*  Liw  In  jiisticr  ami  iipiitv  arttl  rv^^*- 
IM'NS.      'I'lli'    l;iws    lif   :;;ivr    Ufn-    li»    ilirulf-aCr-    thi*    at 

tlii-v    >irrvf»l    rliiir   |nir|H»'M'   whni    Nr.it*!    '^••rtf^i   «•• 

I^II   littW    wIh-M   III*    i^   Mlixkiil.  tll«*    It'ttcT    iif  thr   U« 
lli;nir  :ili  fMijNi-  itiiil  i^  :;i\iMi  :i"»  thr  (-v>riirit.irii|    In  »•.- 
irij'i^tui'    aiiil    inrijiiitv    :tiid    imrijhl»*«Mi«»r)f"^'*.     !Hi,r^ 
ilnv   -liiiijl-l   Im-.  :i(   liM^r.   iiiirq»n'ti'*l    in    iFi»«   *pir.: 
\\  liii  li  ilii\  'AiTi- L'ivfii.      ^  •'M  I  liiim  til  l»f  ;a  t  "hri^liAT  * 

'■  I'l  ii.inii-.  ;»'  lii-r.  viHi  I  I.iiin  tJiai  !h»-i>*  Ka*  \^(<k 

m 

■^l       .»:     .1':  j'li'i"  .iiinii     .1    •l»\»-liipi!ii'rit    an«i    t^ 


I     •     I  ■  ' 


'".»■:  ■  .1 


'■  I'n-t  i-i  !■.        I'l    iii.u  f  •'?*  ,\u   'fVf  fur  an    t-vr.  AXiii 

i.M.f!,   fur  .t   !..'t''      :!■.••  i-ilit-r  rlui-k    t»ini«i|  — to  tli» 

!     ■     '.  I  •  I  •     •  • 

:■!■■'      1  i:!'    ?  ■.'  \it  n.iilifoii  ihAl  li 

I  ;■;•  i  :■■•;■'    'A"rii 
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least,  feel  it  to  be  sound,  and  there  has  been  a  little, 
however  little  uplift,  and  however  hard  to  maintain. 
"You  believe  in  the  development  of  man;  but  you 
look  only  to  his  material  development.  I  look  for  his 
complete  ilevelopment,  material  and  spiritual.  As  he 
has  advanottl  through  the  countless  ages  since  God 
breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  Life,  and  by  leading 
him  along  the  lines  of  physical  development  to  a  station 
in  creation  wliere  the  physical  evolution  gave  place  to 
the  ever-growing  psychical  development;  SO  I  believe 
he  is  destine^l  to  continue  this  psychical  or  spiritual 
growth,  increasing  its  power  as  the  agea  pass  and 
mounting  higher  an<l  higher  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
until  he  shall  attain  a  degree  of  perfection  that  we  only 
think  of  now  as  a  part  of  the  divine.  We  see  the  poet 
and  the  saint  living  to-day  in  aa  atmosphere  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  gross  materialism  of  common  humanity. 
We  see  laws  t)cing  enacted  and  principles  evolved  which 
make  for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  We  see 
the  gradual  uplifting  and  improvement  of  the  race. 
War  is  Ix-lng  diminished;  its  horrors  lessened;  food  is 
becoming  more  diffused;  civilization — material  civiliza- 
tion— Ls  l>eing  extended;  and  the  universal,  fundamental 
rights  are  l>einga  little  more  recognized,  however  dimly. 
This  means  growth — the  gradual  uplifting  of  mankind, 
the  dilTusion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  food — the 
growth  of  intellectuality.  And  as  this  comes,  think 
you  that  man  will  not  rise  higher?  A  great  reservoir 
is  being  tapped  and  from  it  will  flow,  in  the  future, 
rich  streams  to  fertilize  the  whole  world  d  bumanitjr, 
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Aspiration!}  will  leap  higher  and  hif^heTp  and  ibr 
nice  in  time  will  rroeive  new  li^C.  new  powfr,  ■■ 
erivinmmcnts,  with   an  ever-wideninf^   horijDoo. 
vast  iiifiiiitiidc  of  spiritual  truth  as  the  field  far 

Miul*s  c'xrn'iM'.*' 

''It  is  a  (in^siin,**  I  saiii,  impmuerl  l>v  his 
eyrs,  his  ^luwiii^  fuct*.  as  he  drifted  on 
rha[>S4Mly. 

**V«*s-  ;i  (in*:iiii;    Init  it  mi^ht  come  true  if 
vou  ami  all  like  vtui — I  mc-an  all  eiiurated  and 
|Hi)plc.  wniilii  unite  to  liriii^  it  aliuut.     Your 
|in*a(*liti|  it.  you  pnifcss  the  principles  now.  but  do 
pnirtivi*   tiit'ii).     Tlic  Stati'  has  lieen   against  it 
Clnm-li  (ipKilly.     It  is  full  of  sham." 

"It  \\;i^  .If-nisiili'iu  that  storieil  the  piophets."*  I  i^ 
tfrniptitl.     lie  s\\t'|it  tin  with  a  grsturr. 

"  ^'f<i.  yi-N     I  know  — I  am  not  .speakinf^  now  aa  a 

*»«'«"tariaii.  " 

"  Hut.  at  IfMst.  a*<  a  .Trw."  I  siiid,  Uughing. 

"^i-N,    |NThapN.     I    hanily    know.     I    know 
ilaiiiiait   tlic  liiirli   I'rii*Nt.     II«*  tri«-<ii  to  stand  i 
Pil.itf.     ill-  ilii>u;:lit  lit*  was  lining  his  duty  vkcB  he 
•  •niv  tidiiitij  f«>r  lii^  f-ii-ti*.     Hut  wlmt  an  Iliad  ol 
III-  lipiuirht  <iti  hi^  {Niipli^— ihniu^h  theaftesu     Bol 
tlifv  kiiiiu.  tiii-v  pntfrv^,  ami  vrt  stone  tke 
^'i)ur  «liun)i.  fiiUMili^i  to  li^ht  ri<4ies  and 
:iiii!  f.inii.iliMM.  i^  till-  ^n-:ilf.st  rxplniter  of  all  that 
wiirtil    kiiiiu^.     Tun   p-nrnttions  sanctify   tbe 
L'Mitt-ii  I'V  thi-  fiiulrsl  ini-ans.     'Ilie   mbber,   tiM 
ili-HT.  tlir  ili-^tn^wT  of  hoinrs  air  all 
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if  one  protesU  hi*  is  ston«)  UMUy  as  if  be  were  ft 
blMpKcmrr  of  llic  law.  U  the  Mi»1«t  (o  wbcun  your 
cburrh(!S  arv  erwtol  shoult]  nnae  lo-day  and  pnwh  (lie 
doclritKVt  ht>  prmchnl  in  Judcn  ntnrtcen  hundmi  yi%n 
Bffy,  he  would  be  ciut  out  heie  predseljr  as  be  was  cut 
out  ihire."     Hp  •cpoke  almost  ficrrely. 

"Yet  his  leat^iinjfs,"  he  addc*l,  "are  nearer  (hose  of 
thf  [Hitple  I  irprctent  (Jian  of  tho«*  who  a.uail  thrm. 
Why  should  we  not  act  im  itf  PossiUy,  sooie  others 
might  MT  our  ffootl  woriu,  and  in  any  eveni  we  duU 
have  done  our  part,     John  IVtarvel  does." 

"  I  know  he  <loeN,  hiit  he  u  a  better  Christian  than  I 
am,  and  mi  hk  you." 

"  I  am  not  a  Christian  nt  all.     1  am  only  a  Jew." 

"Will  you  .tay  that  HU  tnu^inffs  have  had  no  (wrt 
in  forming  your  citanicirr  and  lifrT" 

"  Not  my  charat-ttT.  My  father  tauf^t  me  brfom  I  waa 
a)ilc  lu  mid.     Po»ibty  1  have  rxtiindcd  bis  teachln|!al'* 

"lUve  Mb  teaching  bad  no  part  in  deciding  yuu  as 
to  your  work?" 

"lib  Icachinf^T  John  Marrel'i  expoaJUan  of  tben 
in  his  life  bore  a  part  and,  thus,  perhaps " 

"That  is  it." 

"^Vliy  should  I  not  partiripatr  in  the  bnteGt  of  tho 
wbwlom  of  a  Jewuh  rabbit"  said  WolfTert,  scornfully. 
"  Did  Jcsu^  utter  \ia  divine  pbiluwphy  only  for  you 
whii  wore  then  savages  in  Northern  Europe  or  half- 
livilizrd  people  in  Grcvre,  Italy,  and  SpunT  Yotv 
claim  that  he  <lid  so  simply  evinces  the  incuimble  tn> 
njlarity  of  yotir  people." 
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"  Yes,  they  would  have  to  work,  all  who  are  capable  of 
it,  but  for  higher  rewards.  We  would  make  all  who  are 
capable,  work.  We  would  give  the  rewards  to  those 
who  produce,  to  all  who  produce  by  intellect  or  labor. 
We  would  do  away  with  those  who  live  on  the  producers 
— the  leeches  who  suck  the  life-blood.  Work,  intel- 
lectual or  physical,  should  be  the  law  of  society." 

"They  would  not  work,"  I  insisted. 

**WTiy  do  you  go  on  drivelling  that  like  a  morning 
paper.  Why  would  they  not  work!  Man  is  the  most 
industrious  animal  on  earth.  Look  at  these  vast  piles 
of  useless  buildings,  look  at  the  great  edifices  and  works 
of  antiquity.  Work  is  the  law  of  his  awakened  intel- 
lect. There  would  still  be  ambition,  emulation,  a 
higher  and  nobler  ambition  for  something  better  than 
the  base  reward  they  strive  and  rob  and  trample  each 
other  in  the  mire  for  now.  Men  would  then  work  for 
art,  the  old  mechanic-arts  would  revive  in  greater 
beauty  and  perfection  than  ever  before.  New  and 
loftier  ideals  would  be  set  up.  There  would  be  more, 
vastly  more  men  who  would  have  those  ideals.  What 
does  the  worker  now  know  of  ideals  7  He  is  reduced  to 
a  machine,  and  a  very  poor  machine  at  that.  He  does 
not  know  where  his  work  goes,  or  have  an  interest  in  it 
Give  him  that.  Give  his  fellows  that  It  will  uplift 
him,  uplift  his  class,  create  a  great  reservoir  from  which 
to  draw  a  better  class.  The  trouble  with  you,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Wolffert,  "is  that  you  are  assuming  all  the 
time  that  your  law  is  a  fixed  law,  your  condition  of  so- 
ciety a  fixed  amdition.    They  are  not:  There  are  few 
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provided  it  does  not  injure  his  neighbor.    You,  as  a 
lawyer,  quote  your  Sic  tUere  tuo  vi  non.*' 

**U  the  laborer  and  his  employer  contract,  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to  interfere." 

"Not  the  public — if  they  are  injured  by  it?" 

"Except  by  law." 

"Who  make  the  laws?  The  people  in  theory  now, 
and  some  day  they  will  do  it  in  fact.  As  the  spirit  of 
the  time  changes,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  will 
change,  and  the  spirit  is  changing  all  the  time." 

"  Not  in  this  particular." 

"Yes,  in  all  respects.  Men  are  becoming  more  en- 
lightened. The  veil  has  been  torn  away  and  the  light 
has  been  let  in.  As  soon  as  education  came  the  step 
was  taken.  We  are  in  a  new  era  already,  and  the  truth 
is,  you  and  your  like  do  not  see  it." 

"  What  sort  of  era  ?    How  is  it  new  7  " 

' '  An  era  of  enlightenment.  Men  have  been  informed ; 
they  know  their  power;  'the  tree  of  knowledge  has 
been  plucked.'  " 

"They  don't  appear  to  do  much  with  the  knowledge." 

"You  think  not?  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  apply  the  knowledge  fully,  but  they  are 
learning.  See  how  Democracy  has  ripened  over  the 
earth,  overthrowing  tyranny  and  opoiing  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  all  mankind — ^how  the  principles  of 
Socialism  have  spread  within  the  last  generation,  in 
Germany,  in  England,  now  in  America  and  Russia. 
\Vhy,  it  is  now  an  active,  practical  force." 

"Ohl  not  much,"  I  msisted. 
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'*  A  great  deal,  taking  into  account  the 
it.  It  is  contraty,  remember,  to  the  estmblisbcd  av 
and  M'lvt  of  thousands  of  yean.  It  propows  Id  » 
plant  what  you  have  iM*en  trained  Co  cctimitr  Dr 
foundation  of  vour  life,  of  society,  of  order,  and  too  ka* 
lM*<*n  triiiuti  to  U'lieve  tliat  your  most  precious 
art'  Imiihu!  up  with  that  system.  Kvery  force  of 
life  is  arraviii  a^^iiinst  it,  vet  it  ailvances  stesdOv;  h^ 
raus(\  undrr  vour  svstem,  lies  the  fundamental 
auii  siti  vvhif*li  «*nal»U-s  one  man  to  hold  another 
ami  livr  (»tT  t»f  liiiu.  Vou  do  not  see  that  a  nev 
da\vIlillL^  iliat  man  is  d<*v<*li»ping,  .society 
new  |ihaM'.  I><*iniM-nu'y  ha.s  c*f>me  to  stay; 
it  is  iiifiiriMt^l.  Mtin*  an«l  inon*  men  are  thinkin|t, 
aihl  intin*  \\\r\\  an*  Iraniin^  to  think." 

*  lint  (htv  will  iM»t  Ik*  ahle  to  upset  the 
i»nlrr  " 

"Tlicrf  i^  iii>  t'staliliNJini  nnirr.      It  is  al 
tiiiH*.  citlitT  for  ltimmI  or  ill.     It  ni'v^r  abides,  for 
I-  ihi-  law." 

■' <  IriMTallv  for  ill.     <'ontt'ni  i*.  lont." 

•  <iffurall\  for  ohmI."  tla-h«il  Wolffert.      "The 

ti!.i   \<iii   NjHak  of  i^  shitiTv     sim»iiati«Mi   and 

\\f.«ti   a   Tii.iri  ir.iM">.  Ill  ini»vr.  In  f*hangr  n: 

!;•■  I  li.iiiL'i  *  iiixM.  lif  «lii-^.     'i*hat  is  tlie  law  thai  Iv 

ilii-  ii!ii\»r-.il  ^timmI  iiiiili-rlirN  all  ^niwth.     V 

;iiti  r  It 

III- 1  iM  -i-<l  «|MMkiiti:  and  I  tiMik  my  leave,  f< 
sdiiifliow  \u'  luid  ^mwn  away  fn»m  me. 
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Wolffert's  book  was  iirver  fint-Jied.  ttTien  he  got 
wdl,  it  waa  laid  aside  for  man  impcrntivc  work.  The 
misery  in  th^  city  had  increased  till  it  thmitaH>d  the 
ovfrthrow  of  cveiTthinft-  It  was  nfccssarr  to  do  his 
|Min  to  iLinrliitruU'  th<^  wretrii«ln«s»;  for  bis  word  was 
»  rliarm  in  the  forripi  dliiricl  whew  tlisturbancr  waa 
ni<>'<i  1(1  Ik'  fcnrt^l.  He  wa.i  thr  ma*t  talked  of  man  in 
ihc  oily.     Ite  worked  night  and  day. 

For  a  liltli-  lime  it  lookeal  as  ihotif^h  th«  HTorts  of  the 
{>efu-e-nuikeni,  umong  whom  were  conspicuous  in  the 
poor  sM-lion  of  tlu-  town  John  Marvel  and  WnllTertt  to 
hriiif!  al>out  a  better  feeling  and  condition  were  goiof 
to  he  successful,  'fhe  men  liegnii  Ui  n-luni  tu  woHi. 
'Pile  ran  were  once  nioiv  being  operated,  though  under 
heavy  police  protf^tion,  Collli  MrSheen  baring  bad 
it  miide  clear  to  him  by  his  former  friends  like  Canter 
ami  others  tliut  he  miul  M't  or  take  the  ruD9ec|Uenoea. 

One  evening  not  long  aftrrwanl,  under  pmmptiDfC  of 
an  impulse  to  go  and  sr«  how  my  poor  woman  and  Htde 
.liitirt  were  coming  on,  and  possibly  not  withnut  »otat 
thought  of  Kleanor  I.«igb,  who  bad  hallownl  her  dnor- 
step  the  last  time  I  waa  then,  I  walked  over  U>  tlial  part 
of  tlie  town.  I  took  Dix  along,  or  be  look  himself,  for 
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he  was  my  inxparable  c  i 

Leigh  had  been  there,  b  dgooetocheold 

mer's  to  see  Elsa,  who  was  ill,  a  d  had 

her.    The  mother  saiil  the  d       was  afraid  to  gp 

the  street  now,  and  Miss  E       :>r  thought  it 

her  good,    llie  poor  woman's  pidful 

as  I  turned  down  the  street.    Though  the 

returning  to  work,  the  effect  of  the  strike 

|Nirent  all  through  this  section  of  the  town. 

were  full  of  idlers,  especially  about  the 

their  surly  lcx>ks  and  glum  air  testified  to  the 

feeling. 

Of  all  the  gatherings  of  i  1 1  lat  I  have 
most  piiinful  is  diut  of  men  a  strike.  Th^ 
forlorn  ho|>e.  In  ni<»st  axisem  es  there  is  € 
spirit,  n*si>lve:  something  that  beams  foffth 
und  sustiiins.  M«)st  of  these  exist  in  strikmg 
II«>|N*  is  alksent.  In  other  assemblages 
wings  light  up  their  faces;  in  strikes,  it  seems  to 
tile  stimlin*  shuih)w  of  care  is  always 
strikt'  WoltTert  hud  been  one  of  the 
ul)M*r>'ers.  \Miile  he  thought  it  unwise  to 
adviM-aitnl  the  men's  right  to  strike  and  to 
not  to  rniploy  violence.  It  n 
he  pniirhnl.  und  he  deploml  the  death  of  McNJIgl 
niurh  as  1  did,  or  John  Marvel.  Only  he  chni|gil  ft 
to    MfSliit-n    and    Wringt         and 

hviMN  risv  of  a  MK*ieiv  which       nmted  dMir 

•  I  ■  ■ 

'lliis  strike  hati  succmled  to  the  cstsnt  of 
great  lofw  t4>  and,  rumor  said,    '  «-*--* 
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ing  Mr.  Leigh;  but  had  failed  so  far  as  the  men  were 
concerned,  and  it  was  known  that  it  had  failed.  Its 
only  fruit  for  the  working  people  was  misery.  The 
only  persons  who  had  profited  by  it  were  men  like  Mc- 
Sheen  and  Wringman. 

I  held  strong  opinions  about  the  rights  of  men  in  the 
abstract;  under  the  influence  of  John  Marvel's  and 
Wolffert's  unselfish  lives,  and  the  yet  more  potent 
influence  of  Eleanor  Leigh,  I  had  come  to  realize  the 
beauty  of  self-sacrifice,  even  if  I  had  not  yet  risen  to  the 
loftiness  of  its  practice;  but  the  difficulties  which  I  saw 
in  the  application  of  our  theories  and  my  experience  that 
night  at  the  meeting,  followed  by  the  death  of  McNeO, 
had  divided  me  from  my  old  associates  like  Wolffert 
I  could  not  but  see  that  out  of  the  movements  instituted, 
as  WolflFert  believed,  for  the  general  good  of  the  working 
classes,  the  real  workingmen  were  become  mere  tools, 
and  those  who  were  glib  of  tongue,  forward  in  speech, 
and  selfish  and  shrewd  in  method,  like  McSheen  and 
Wringman,  used  them  and  profited  by  them  remorse- 
lessly, while  the  rest  of  the  community  were  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  milbtones.  Even 
Wolffert,  with  his  pure  motives,  had  proved  but  an 
instrument  in  their  hands  to  further  their  designs. 
Their  influence  was  still  at  work,  and  under  orders  from 
these  battening  politicians  many  poor  men  with  families 
still  stood  idle,  with  aims  often  as  unselfish  and  as  lofty 
as  ever  actuated  patriots  or  martyrs,  enduring  hardship 
and  privation  with  the  truest  and  most  heroic  courage; 
whilst  their  leaders,  like  Wringman,  who  had  been  idle 
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agitators  during  the  time  of  prosperitj* 
crest  of  the  commotion  they  had  crBAtaJ.  and  U» 
mmed    into   importance,    llie   Nile   counrs 
upper  Kg\'pt  Uniriiig  its  flood  to  enrich  die  lover 
but  the  (k*sert  cret*|KS  and  hangs  ila  pairiicd  lips 
thf  wrj*  brink. 

I  ilrtcnnininl  to  gi>  and  inquire  afler  ] 
with  I  >i\  at  my  ht*el,  I  puxseil  through  the  fomgn 
c-n^udnl  with  the  same  durk-hued  elements  I  h«d 
M'rv«*<l   iH^fon*.  only  nt>w  lowering  and 
u  ridiid  alNiut  to  bn*uk.  and  walked   over 
littlr  stnvt  in  which  the  I^oewens  lived,  and 
ft'll  in  with  WoltTrrt.  who,  like  myiielf,  appeared 
biisiiirss  in  that  dini'tion.     Tnder  the  ci 
I  Nhoiilil  liavr  lH*tM)  ^la«l  to  escape  from  him;   batM 
joiiiiil  rnc  I  coulil  not  wrll  do  .so,  and  we  walked 
t(»^'('th(T.     Mr  liMiktii  woni  and  appeared  lo  be 
^l(N)iny,  whicli  1  M*t  down  to  his  dLsappoin 
tuni  atTairs  (-iiririi*<-ti-«i  with  the  strike  hail 
If-anitij  fntni  him  that,  un«lrr  the  influence  of  W 
tlifTf-  w:is  i|anL;«T  <if  a  ri*newul  of  hoAtiliti 
fiTiirt^  at  nitiliatiuii  li:id  failt*<l.  ami  he  had  at 
ulii«  li  III-  li.ul  attriniiiL  when*  he  liad  ac 
I  ili.itnr\    iii«':iNiiri-s,    iMfii    ipNiti*!!    ihva'n. 
■  i.in^'tr.  }if  sill  I.  of  till'  wholr  trouble  limkinf  out 
.11  ill  if  M).  i\ir  -wii|i.itliy  of  the  pulilir  m'ould  now  be 
i!if  iitinT  -u\v       Tiiitikinj  iiion*  of  the  giri  I 
<-i:i  iif  (li.iii  of  atiythiiii:  i'Im*.  ami  ha%*ing  in 
.iiiiiiiiiiK  niit-iit  of  Mr.  I>i-i^irs  lo.<ii«rs  and 
)Mrni<«*iniriit.  1  rxiirfA^**!  inyM'lf  hotly.     If  ibcr 
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again  they  deserved  all  they  got — they  deserved  to  fail 
for  following  such  leaders  as  Wringman  and  refusing 
to  listen  to  their  friends. 

"Oh,  no,  they  are  just  ignorant,  that  is  all — they 
don't  know.    Give  them  Ume — give  them  time." 

"Well,  I  am  tired  of  it  all." 

"Tiredl  Ohl  don't  get  tired.  That's  not  the 
way  to  woric.  Stand  fast.  Go  and  see  John  Marvel 
and  get  new  inspiration  from  him.  See  how  he 
works." 

"Wolffert,  I  am  in  love,"  I  said,  suddenly.  He 
smiled — as  I  remembered  afterward,  sadly. 

"Yes,  you  are."  There  was  that  in  hb  tone  which 
rather  miffed  me.  I  thought  he  was  in  love,  too;  but 
not,  like  myself,  desperately. 

"You  are  not — and  you  don't  know  what  it  is.  So, 
it  ia  easy  for  you," 

He  turned  on  me  almost  savagely,  vHth  a  fiame  m  hia 
eyes. 

"  Not — !  I  not!  You  don't  dream  what  it  is  to  be 
in  love.  You  cannot.  You  are  incapable — incapablel" 
He  clutched  at  hb  heart  The  whole  truth  swept  over 
me  like  a  flood, 

"Wolffertl  Why— f  Why  have  you  never—?"  I 
could  not  go  on.     But  he  understood  me. 

"Because  I  am  a  Jewl"  His  eyes  burned  with  deep 
fires. 

"A  Jew!  Well,  suppose  you  are.  She  is  not  one  to 
allow  that " 

He  wheeled  on  me. 
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"Do  you  think — ?  Do  you  imagine  I  mean — ?  I 
would  not  allow  mvself — I  could  never — never  allow 
mys^'lf —     It  is  impossible — for  me," 

I  ^azcii  on  him  with  amazement  He  was  trans- 
foniKHl.  The  pride  of  race,  the  agony  and  subdued 
fiirv  of  r«n tunes,  flamed  in  him.  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  spirit  of  the  chosen  people:  Israel  in  bondage, 
yet  arisen,  with  jM)wer  to  call  down  thunders  from 
Heaven.  I  st(KKl  al>ashed — a  leashed  at  mv  selfish 
hliinlness  through  all  my  association  with  him.  How 
often  I  had  heetilesslv  driven  the  iron  into  his  soul. 
With  my  ann  ()v«»r  his  shoulder  I  stammered  something 
of  iiiv  H'niorse,  and  he  suddenly  seized  mv  hand  and 
wninu'  it  in  spt»«'chless  friendship. 

As  \vc  tuni«Mi  into  a  street  not  far  from  the  Loewens*. 
we  found  ahead  of  us  (]uite  a  gathering,  and  it  wns  in- 
en*a>iri;:  momentarily.  Blue-coated  police,  grim-look* 
in;:  c)r  anxious,  were  standing  about  in  squads,  and  sur> 
lier-lookin;;  men  were  assembling  at  the  coroers.  It 
was  a  ^trikr.  I  was  surprised.  I  even  doubted  if  it 
eould  he  that.  Hut  my  doubt  was  soon  dispelled.  At 
that  nionit-nt  a  ear  came  an)und  a  comer  a  few  blocks 
awav  and  turn*-*!  into  the  street  towanl  us.  There  was 
a  rnovrinent  in  a  ^n)up  near  me;  a  shout  went  up  from 
one  of  them  and  in  a  second  the  street  was  pandemcK 
niuin.  Tliat  dark  throni;  through  which  we  had  passed 
|MiunMl  in  lik«>  a  torrent.  A  lN>mb  exploded  a  half 
liljM-k  away,  throwing  up  «lirt  and  stones. 

With  a  (n*.  "(mm!  of  Israel!"  Wolffert  sprang  for* 
wanl;    but  I  lost  him  in  the  throng.     I  found  mvaelf 
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borne  toward  the  car  like  a  chip  on  a  fierce  flood.  The 
next  instant  I  was  a  part  of  the  current,  and  was  strug- 
gling like  a  demon.  On  the  platform  were  a  brawny 
driver  and  two  policemen.  The  motorman  I  recog- 
nized as  Otto.  As  I  was  borne  near  the  car,  I  saw  that 
in  it,  among  others,  were  an  old  man,  a  woman,  and  a 
child,  and  as  I  reached  the  car  I  recognized — ^I  know 
not  how — all  three.  They  were  the  old  Drummer, 
Eleanor  Leigh,  and  the  little  girl,  Janet  McNeil.  I 
thought  I  caught  the  eye  of  the  young  lady,  but  it  may 
have  been  fancy;  for  the  air  was  full  of  missiles,  the 
glass  was  crashing  and  tingling;  the  sound  of  the  mob 
was  deafening.  At  any  rate  I  saw  her  plainly.  She 
had  gathered  up  the  scared  child  in  her  arms,  and  with 
white  face,  but  blazing  eyes,  was  shielding  her  from  the 
flying  stones  and  glass. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  men  on  the  car,  and  made  my 
way  into  it,  throwing  men  right  and  left  as  I  entered  it 
I  shall  never  forget  the  look  that  came  into  her  eyes  as 
she  saw  me.  She  rose  with  a  cry  and,  stretching  out 
her  hands,  pushed  the  child  into  my  arms  with  a  single 
word:  ''Save  her."  It  was  like  an  elixir;  it  gave  me 
ten  times  the  strength  I  had  before.  The  car  was 
blocked,  and  we  descended  from  it — ^I  in  front  protect- 
ing her — and  fought  our  way  through  the  mob  to  the 
outskirts,  the  old  Drunmier,  a  squad  of  policemen,  and 
myself;  I  with  the  child  by  the  hand  to  keep  her  near 
the  ground  and  less  exposed,  and  the  old  Drummer 
shielding  us  both  and  roaring  like  a  lion.  It  was  a 
warm  ten  minutes;  the  air  was  black  with  stones  and 
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missiles.    The  crowd  seemed  to  have 

were  like  ravening  wolves.    The  presence  off  m 

and  chihl  hud  no  effect  on  them  but  to  i 

fur}'.    Hiey  were  mail  with  the  insanity  off 

Hut  at  last  we  >!ot  thnnigh.  thouf^  I  wms  torn  and  falv^ 

in^.    They  wrn*  after  tlie  motorman  and 

The  lattiT  hud  esca|K*«l  into  a  shop  and  the 

sliiit;   l)Ut  the  moh  was  not  to  be  balked.      Doors 

windows    wrn*    sma.shctl    in    like    paper.     Tlie 

|M>iinii   in  and   nimnia^l  even'wheie  for  its 

ii|»-stairs  and  «lown,  like  terriers  in  a  cellar  after 

Fortunatrly  fur  him,  he  hatl  t*srapetl  out  the 

'I'hty  l(M>tf«i  the  >ho|>  and  then  turned  back  lo 

fur  am  It  her  virtiin.     As  we  wen*  near  oM    I 

liniiM*  \i«'  tiMik  th«'  n*fiipvs  then*,  and  when  ther 

in  tliat  plai-f  «»f  sifrty.  I  ri'tiinutl  to  the  scene  of 

tlirt.     I  liail  caiiL'lit  ^i^'ht  «if  si'veral  faces  in  the 

that    nmst-tl    ini'   In^voimI  m<-asnre,  and  I  went 

t<»  ti^ht.      If  I  had  had  a  |M<tol  that  day,  I  shouM 

tainlv  liavr  (iinwiiitti^l  nuinler.     I  had  seen  W 

(iivrrtlv  unrin::  thf  rnuli  (Ui  ami  Pushkin 

.liiM  :!<»  I  stt-|i|Mii  fn>ni  till'  rsir  with  die  chikl, 

^l Mi  111  h IT  ami  I'ilfaiior  l^*ii:h,  and  with  the  oU 

iii«  r  Wiilky  and  niirini;  at  my  sidr,  tr}inf(  to  shicU 

aii'l  ^|ni(irriii;;  ikiiIin  ill  twii  hinpmf^,  mj  ey 

ai  Ff^-  (li«'  I  lit  lit  ami  I  liatl  raii^ht  si^^t  of  Mcfihaa** 

a!.i|   i'M-!i'r^iti'^  licaiU  aiNivt*  tiie  cmwd  on  the  far 

•  •f  tin   iiii'li  \\lif-n'  it  ua^  '<itr.     MrShern  wore  his 

|H  rM<i-i^  iiia<«k.  tlif  iitlit-r'^  fac^*  was  wicked  with 

faitiiiii.  aiiij  Iti*  \%a^  laii;:liiiii:.      A  sudden 
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sprang  into  my  heart.  If  I  had  not  had  my  diarges  U> 
guard,  I  should  have  made  my  way  to  him  then.  I 
came  back  for  him  now. 

^lien  I  arrived,  the  fight  hod  somewhat  changed. 
Shops  were  being  looted,  wagons,  trucks,  and  every  sort 
of  vehicle  were  being  turned  into  the  street  by  drivers 
who  sympathized  with  the  strike,  to  impede  the  resto- 
ration of  order.  The  police,  aroused  at  last  and  in 
deadly  earnest,  had  formed  in  order  and,  under  their 
hammering,  the  mob  was  ^ving  way.  Only  at  one 
point  they  were  making  a  stand.  It  was  the  comer 
where  Pushkin  had  stood,  and  I  made  toward  it  As- 
I  did  so  the  crowd  opened,  and  a  group  stamped  it- 
self indelibly  in  my  mind.  In  the  front  line  of  the 
mob,  WolfFert,  tall  and  flaming,  hatless,  and  with 
flying  hair,  swinging  arms,  and  wide-open  mouth, 
by  turns  trying  to  pacify  the  wild  mob,  by  turns  cursing 
and  fighting  a  group  of  policemen — who,  with  flying 
club.s  and  drawn  pistols,  were  hammering  them  and 
driving  them  slowly — was  trying  to  make  himself 
heard.  Beyond  these,  away  at  the  far  edge  of  the  mob 
the  face  of  Pushkin,  his  silk  hat  pulled  over  hb  eyes. 
.\s  I  gazed  at  him,  he  became  deadly  pale,  uid  then 
turned  as  if  to  get  away;  but  the  crowd  held  him  fast. 
I  wa.1  making  towanl  him,  when  a  figure  taller  than  his 
shoved  in  l)etwcen  us,  pushing  his  way  toward  him.  He 
Koa  fighting  for  his  fife.  His  head  was  bare  and  hb  face 
was  bleeding.  Hb  back  was  to  me;  but  I  recognised 
the  head  and  broad  shoulders  of  Otto.  It  wma  this 
sight  that  drove  the  blood  from  Puafakm'a  bee,  and 
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wdl  it  might;  for  the  thnmg  wu 

young  Swede  as  water  is  parted  by  • 

There  was  a  pistol  shot,  then  I  saw  the  Swede's 

lifted  with  the  lever  in  hb  hand,  and  the 

Pushkin's  head  went  down.    The  ay  thai  w«nt 

the  sui)dng  of  the  crowd  toM  me  what  had 

but  I  had  no  time  to  act;  for  at  this  momeot  I 

half-dozen  men  in  the  mob  fall  upon  WoUfcfftv 

bleeding  face  was  still  tn'ing  to  hold  them  hnck. 

(li.sap|ieured  in  the  rush.     I  shouted  to 

by  me,  ''They  are  killing  a  man  there,**  and 

we  made  our  way  through  the  crowd  towaid  the 

It  was  as  I  supposeil — the  adventurer  was  down. 

youn^  Sweile  had  s(*tUe<l  hiH  account  with  him.     He 

uiu-oiisi-ious,  but  he  was  still  breathing.    WoUatv 

was  stn*tched  on  the  ground,  battered  afanoal 

reeit^iition.    John  Marvel,  his  own  face  hraiaid 

bl(*edin^,  was  on  his  knees  l)eside  him, 

he:i4l,  and  the  polii*e  were  beaUng  the  crowd 

I  ilnw  near,  \Vt>lfTert  half  rose.    "DdQ*t  heat 

di«  y  4lon't  know."     He  sank  back.    The  bmwnj 

Sweilr.  with  a  pistol  bullet  through  his 

aln-si«ly  on  the  other  sitle  of  the  street, 

out  thn>u^h  the  rn>wd.     Pushkin's  and  WoMhrtf^  M 

and  the  tn*niendouH  nish  made  by  the  polioe 

iiioli  ti>  ^ive  way  finally,  and  they  were  dri 

*«|M»t.  U'aviii^  a  half-ilozm  liatless  and 

ill  till*  lian«Is  of  the  |M»lice. 

Tunlikin  iftos  taken  up  and      ii 
and  John  Manel  lifted  Wolff< 
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he  was  lifted,  a  atone  struck  me  on  the  bead,  aod  I  went 
down  and  knew  no  more. 

When  I  came  to,  I  was  in  a  hospital.  John  Marvel 
was  sitting  beside  me,  his  placid  eyes  looking  down  into 
mine  with  that  mingled  serenity  and  kindness  which 
gave  such  strength  to  others.  I  think  they  hdped  me 
to  live  as  they  had  helped  so  many  other  poor  sufferers 
to  die.  I  was  conscious  only  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  ofT  into  an  illness  which  lasted  a  long  time,  before 
I  really  knew  anything.  But  I  took  him  with  me  into 
that  misty  border-land  where  I  wandered  so  many 
weeks,  before  returning  to  life,  and  when  I  eme^ed 
from  it  again,  there  he  sat  as  before,  aerene,  confident, 
and  inspiring.    He  wore  a  mourning  band  on  hb  sleeve. 

"  WiTiere  is  Dix  1 "  was  the  first  thing  I  asked. 

"He  is  all  right — in  good  bands." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  be  talked  to  much; 
but  when  I  was  strong  enough,  be  told  me  many  tbinga 
that  had  taken  place.  The  strike  waa  broken  up.  Its 
end  was  sad  enough,  as  the  end  of  all  strikes  is.  Wdf- 
fert  was  dead — lulled  in  the  final  rush  of  the  riot  in 
which  I  was  hurt  And  so  perished  all  hb  high  aims 
and  inefficient,  unselfish  methods.  Hb  father  had  come 
on  and  taken  his  body  home:  "AremariEableoldman," 
said  John.  "He  was  proud  of  Leo,  but  could  not  get 
over  the  loss  of  the  great  merchant  he  would  have  been." 
Pushkin  had  recovered,  and  had  been  discharged  from 
the  hospital,  and  had  just  married  CoUb  McSbeen's 
daughter.  "  She  would  have  him,"  said  John.  Wring- 
man  had  disappeared.    On  the  ooUapse  of  the  strike. 


wen*  wiiu  iiciii  iwDt  iii^ii  ^^»»>>vw  ». 
"It  is  alwavs  tlu»  wav — the  i 

guilty  escape/*  I  iiuiniiurtHl. 
I  felt  Marvel's  hand  gently  pi 
*' Inscrutable;  but  it  must  be 

" '  God  moves  in  a  mya 
His  wonders  to  perfc 

"  I  don't  believe  God  had  an^ 
was  bitter;  for  I  was  still  thinki 
kin  and  McSheen. 

**The  doctors  tell  me  that  i 
inch  more,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
anything  again,"  said  Marvel, 
at  me  with  sorrowful,  kind  eye. 

Tnder  this  argument  ad  htm 
convinced.  We  an*  alwavs  re 
interferes  in  our  e.spe(*ial  behalf 

I  starte<l  to  ask  after  another 
but  I  could  not  frame  the  ques 
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of  which  Marvel  did  not  know,  and  she  had  gone 
away. 

"Where  has  she  gone?" 

He  did  not  answer,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
dkl  not  know. 

"  If  I  had  been  you,  I  would  have  found  out  where 
she  went  to,"  I  said  peevishly. 

He  took  no  notice  of  this.  He  only  smiled.  He  did 
not  say  so;  but  I  thought  from  his  manner  that  she  had 
gone  abroad.  He  had  had  a  note  from  her  eaying  thai 
she  would  be  away  a  long  time,  and  indoaing  him  a 
generous  contribution  for  his  poor. 

"She  is  an  angel,"  he  said. 

"Of  course  she  is." 

Though  he  spoke  reverently,  I  was  almost  angry  with 
him  for  thinking  it  necessary  to  say  it  at  all. 

"  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know  how  good  she  is.  None 
but  God  knows  how  good  some  women  are." 

One  or  two  other  pieces  of  news  he  told  me.  The 
old  Drummer  and  his  wife  had  gone  off,  too;  but  only 
on  a  visit  to  Elsa.  Elsa  and  Otto  had  been  married, 
and  were  living  in  another  State.  I  saw  that  he  still 
had  something  else  to  tell,  and  finally  it  came  out  As 
soon  as  I  was  able,  I  mu^it  go  away  for  a  while.  I  needed 
change  and  rest,  and  he  knew  the  very  place  for  me^ 
away  off  in  the  country. 

"  You  appear  to  he  anxious  to  depopulate  the  dty/' 
I  said.     He  only  smiled  contentedly. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  the  country/'  he  said 
calm  decision. 
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"I  have  to  work 


II 


'*\Vhen  vou  come  l>ack.     I  have  macie  all  the  a^ 

ranjjemenLs." 

'*  I  am  ^in^  to  find  Kleanor  I^eigh.  I  will  find  htr 
if  the  world  IkiIcI.s  her." 

*'Yes,  ti>  Im*  sure/*  he  smiletl  indulgvntlv.  He  vai 
so  stmn^  thut  I  yieldeii. 

I  learned  thut  u  ^mmI  offer  was  waitin|(  for  me  lo  fo 
into  tht*  law  offiet*  of  one  of  the  larj^e  firms  whm 
1  should  Im*  well  enou^^h  to  work,  m  a  caparil}'  mhkk 
.Icams  would  have  tenned  that  of  a  "  minor  connerter". 
hut  it  wa^  <*t>u|>lnl  with  the  condition  (hat  I  shoold 
p't  well  tifNt.  My  s|)eech  at  the  meeting  wImb  I 
dfnoiUK'til  Wrin;;inan.  and  my  |iart  in  the  riots,  Imd 
JMtiiinr  known,  and  friends  hail  interested  themaeiw 
ill  my  In-half.  Si  .luhn  Man'el  reported;  and  as  kr 
a|i|N'anil  to  In-  nianapn^  thinpi,  I  assumed  that  kr 
hati  doiit*  thi'i,  to4i. 

I  nt-viT  ftillv  knew  until  after  his  death  bow 
WiiltTiTt  waN  one  of  the  I'n>|>heLs.  I  often  think  of 
with  lii^  liiu^i  aim  to  In'ttfr  the  wh«>le  human 
iii-^liiriij  liy  :i  |i:i^sifiri  for  hi<«  own  |M*t>ple  to  extend 
mj;.i^tr(iii>n  t<>  all  mankind.  iii'>t  out  hv  thaie he  lahoMd 
f. -r.  drri\iiiL'  ili:it  lir  w;is  :i  <*hriMian,  and  vet  drii|(  a 
(  iin^tian  df*atli  in  tin*  art  of  >upplic*atinf;  for  those 
-!•  u  liini.  I  out*  liim  a  ^'n-:it  lieht  for  tearkinK 
ni.i'i\  tliinu'*<,  I  lilt  (hit -fly  for  the  knowledf^  thai 
f  :Y<in-  ff  tht*  nice  n-N|.s  oh  the  whole  pei^ple 
jipH  i-s-  df|M-iHN  on  rarh  one,  In^wever  he  may 
own.  unrkiii;;  to  tlit*  dt-atli  for  all.     lie  opened  mj 
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to  the  fact  that  every  man  who  contributes  to  the 
common  good  of  mankind  is  one  of  the  chosen  people 
and  that  the  fundamental  law  is  to  do  good  to  man- 
kind. 

I  discovered  that  John  Marvel  knew  he  was  in  love 
with  Eleanor  Leigh,  though  how  he  knew  it  I  never 
lejimed.  ** He  never  told  her,"  he  said,  "but  died  with 
it  locked  in  his  heart — as  was  best,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  and  then  he  looke<l  out  of  the  window,  and  as  he 
did  not  say  anything  from  which  I  could  judge  whether 
he  knew  why  Wolffert  never  told  his  love,  I  did  not 
tell  what  I  knew.  It  may  have  been  the  slowly  fading 
light  which  made  his  face  so  sad.  I  remember  that  a 
long  silenct*  fell  between  us,  and  it  came  over  me  with 
a  new  force  how  much  more  unselfishly  both  these  men 
had  loved  than  I  and  how  much  nobler  both  had  al- 
ways been — the  living  and  the  dead.  And  I  bq;an 
batding  witii  myself  to  say  something  which  I  felt 
I  ought  to  siiv,  but  had  not  courage  enough. 

Prt»sendy,  John  said  very  slowly,  almost  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  himself,  "I  believe  if  you  keep  on,  she  will 
marry  you,  and  I  believe  you  will  help  each  other — ^I 
know  she  will  help  you."  His  arm  was  resting  on  the 
tabic. 

I  leant  over  and  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm. 

**  I  once  thought  it  certain  I  should  win  her.  I  am 
far  from  sure  that  I  shall  now.  I  am  not  worthy  of  her — 
but  I  shall  try  to  be.  You  alone,  John,  of  M  the  men  I 
know,  are.  I  cannot  give  her  up — but  it  is  only  honest 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  less  hope  than  I  had/' 
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He  turned  to  me  with  a  sad  little  smile  on  his  bee 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  would  not  give  her  up  if  I  were  you.  You  are  not 
good  enough  for  her,  but  no  one  is,  and  you  will  grow 
better." 

For  the  first  time,  I  almost  thought  him  handsome. 

"You  are,  old  man." 

**Me!  OhI  no,  I  am  not — I  have  mv  work  to  do — 
it  is  useless  to  till k  to  me — ^j'ou  keep  on." 

He  pickcHl  u|)  a  pa{>er  and  l)egan  to  read,  and  I  ol^ 
ser\XMl  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  taken  off  his  glasaeSb 
I  made  some  remark  on  it. 

**^'es,  rny  sifrht  is  getting  Ijetter — I  can  see  the  stars 
now,"  \w  said  smiling. 

'*Ali!  John,  you  have  long  seen  the  stars/'  I  said. 

S(j,  as  soon  as  I  c*ould  travel,  John  Marvel  sent  me 
ofT— sent  me  to  a  farmhouse  where  he  had  lived  in  hb 
first  iKirish — a  place  far  from  the  railroads;  a  countiT 
of  wcxmLs  and  n>lling  fields  and  running  streams;  the 
nvil  country  where  blossoms  whiten  and  birds  sing  and 
waters  murmur. 

''They  are  the  In^st  people  in  the  world/'  he  mid; 
ari<l  iliey  wert*.  They  accepted  me  on  his  word.  "  BIr. 
Marvel  had  sent  mt*.  and  that  was  enough."  His  wmd 
was  a  l;ili>nian  in  all  that  region.  They  did  not  know 
who  the  (juccn  of  Kngland  was,  and  were  scarcdj 
as  to  the  Pmsideiit  of  the  United  States;  but  they 
J(»hn  Manel.  And  lH*cause  I  had  come  from  him  tfacj 
tn*at(Hl  me  like  a  prince.  .And  this  was  the  man  I  had 
had  the  follv  to  luok  down  on! 
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In  that  quiet  place  I  seemed  to  have  reached  content 
In  that  land  of  peace  the  strife  of  the  city,  the  noise  and 
turmoil  and  horror  of  the  strike,  seemed  but  as  the  rumble 
of  waves  breaking  on  some  far-off  shore.  I  began  to 
quaff  new  life  with  the  first  breath  of  the  balmy  air. 

The  day  after  I  arrived  I  borrowed  the  skiflf  that 
belonged  to  my  host  and  paddled  down  the  little  river 
that  skirted  his  place,  with  the  idea  of  fishing  in  a  pool 
he  had  told  me  of. 

The  afternoon  was  so  soft  and  balmy  that  I  forgot  my 
sport  and  simply  drifted  with  the  current  under  the 
overhanging  branches  of  willows  and  sycamores,  when, 
turning  a  bend  in  the  stream,  I  came  on  a  boat  floating 
in  a  placid  pool.  In  it  were  a  young  lady  and  a  little 
girl,  and  who  but  Dix,  his  brindled  head  held  high,  his 
twisted  ears  pointed  straight  up-stream,  and  his  whole 
body  writhing  and  quivering  with  excitement  It  was 
a  moment  before  I  could  quite  take  it  in,  and  I  felt  for 
a  second  as  if  I  were  dreaming. 

Yet  there  was  Eleanor  Leigh  under  the  willows,  her 
small  white  hand  resting  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  her 
face  lovelier  than  ever,  and  her  voice  making  music  in 
my  ears  with  those  low,  sincere  tones  that  I  had  never 
forgotten,  and  which  made  it  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  I  must  have  carried  my  soul  in  my  eyes  that 
moment;  for  the  color  sprang  to  her  cheeks  and  I  saw 
a  look  in  hers  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 

''Well,  this  is  Fate,"  I  said,  as  the  current  bore  my 
boat  against  hers  and  it  lay  locked  against  it  in  that 
limpid  pool. 
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gBVc  wM  mou^h  to  make  thrm  fresh  again.  But  I, 
too,  wa.«  friendly  la  ihe  school.  I  low  uould  I  be 
odirrwisf?  For  »hf  lolil  mr  ant  tiny  that  the  first 
lime  sh«r  l!ke<l  roe  was  when  1  was  sitting  by  the  cmb- 
drivtr  huliliii^  tlir  little  dirty  child  In  my  tarn*,  wtth 
Dix  between  my  feet  ;\iid  I  had  bcvn  aabained  lu 
lie  Mt-ri  by  her!  1  only  fenre*]  that  she  might  take 
it  into  her  head  still  to  keep  the  school.  And  I  now 
knew  tJiiit  what  .the  tuuk  into  her  little  hout  to  be  her 
duty  she  would  perform.  "By  the  way,  yuii  might 
take  Ikmudh  in  making  up  the  lirr,"  she  jiiiggvated. 

1  received  quite  a  shock  a  few  days  later  when  1  found 
in  my  mail  a  letter  from  the  Mias  Tippacs,  telling  me  of 
their  delight  on  learning  of  my  mximy,  and  toentioo- 
ing  indilentally  the  fart,  which  tbry  felt  sun  I  would  be 
glud  to  know,  that  they  had  settled  all  of  their  affairs  in 
a  manner  entirely  .<tatisfacli>rj'  to  them,  as  Mr.  McSbeea 
had  very  gencntunly  cume  forward  at  a  time  when  it  waa 
supposed  that  I  was  fatally  injured  and  had  offered  to 
make  repamlion  to  them  and  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
not  only  all  of  the  expenses  which  they  had  incumd 
about  the  matter,  but  liad  arliully  paid  thrm  thrve 
thousand  dollars  over  and  above  ihcw  expeosei,  a 
miitiifitrnl  .tuin  which  had  enabled  them  to  pay  dear 
Mn.  Kale  all  they  owed  her.  They  felt  sure  that  I 
woulil  approve  of  the  .tettlement.  becaiLie  Mr.  Mt^cen't 
intermediary  had  been  "a  life-4ong  friend  of  mine  and 
in  lome  sort."  he  said,  "my  former  Uw  partner,  as  we 
had  lived  for  years  in  adjoining  offices."  Tbej  bod 
si^ieil  all  tite  (ia]>er9  he  hod  proienttd  and  were  glad  lu 
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know  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied,  and  now  they  hoped 
that  I  would  let  them  know  what  they  owed  me,  in  order 
that  they  might  settle  at  least  that  part  of  their  debt; 
but  for  the  rest,  they  would  always  owe  me  a  debt  of 
undying  gratitude,  and  they  prayed  God  for  my  speedy 
n^covery  and  unending  happiness,  and  they  felt  sure 
Mr.  Peck  would  rejoice  also  to  know  that  I  was  doing 
so  well. 

Peck!  And  he  had  charged  them  a  fee  for  his 
services ! 

It  was  now  approaching  the  autumn  and  I  was 
chafing  to  get  Imck  to  work.  I  knew  now  that  success 
was  before  me.  It  might  be  a  long  road ;  but  I  was  oo  it 

John  Mar\'el,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  wrote  that  the 
place  was  still  waiting  for  me  in  the  office  he  had 
tioni^,  though  he  did  not  state  what  it  was. 

'*IIow  stupid  he  is!"  I  complained.    Eleanor 
only  laughed. 

She  **(lid  not  think  him  stupid  at  all,  and  eertainiT 
she  did  not  think  I  should  do  so.     In  fact,  she 
him  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  she  ever  knew." 

"Why,  he  c^uild  not  have  done  more  to  keep 
igncimncr,  if  he  had  tried,''  I  fumed.     And  she  onl? 
luughtti  the  uioTv. 

•*I  iM-iif'vt'  yt»u  are  jealous  of  him."     Her 
dancing  in  an  cxas|K'niting  way  they  had.     I 
sunitfi  with  jmihuisy  of  even'body;   but  I  would 
admit  it. 

".Ifalous  of  John  Marx'cl!     Nonsensel     But   I  bc^ 

lieve  you  were  in — vou  likwl  him  verv  muchT" 

•  •  • 
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"I  did,"  she  nodded  cheerily.  "I  do — more  than 
any  one  I  ever  knew — almost."  And  she  launched  out 
in  a  eulogy  of  John  which  quite  set  me  on  fire. 

"Then  why  did  you  not  marry  him?"  I  was  con- 
scious that  my  head  went  up  and  my  wrath  was  rising. 

"He  never  asked  me."  Her  dancing  eyes  still  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  with  mine. 

"  I  supposed  there  was  some  good  reason,"  I  said 
loftily.  She  vouchsafed  no  answer — only  went  on 
making  a  chain  of  daisies,  while  her  dimples  came  and 
went,  and  I  went  on  to  make  a  further  fool  of  myself. 
I  was  soon  haled  up  and  found  myself  in  that  outer 
darkness,  where  the  cheerful  occupation  is  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Like  the  foolish  glass-merchant,  I  had  smashed 
all  my  hopes.  I  walked  home  through  the  Vale  of 
Bitterness. 

That  evening,  after  spending  some  hours  in  trying  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  I  could  evade  the  humiliation  of 
an  absolute  surrender,  and  get  back  without  crawling  too 
basely,  I  went  over  to  say  what  I  called — good-by.  I 
was  alone;  for  Dix  had  abandoned  me  for  her,  and  I 
did  not  blame  him  even  now.  It  was  just  dusk; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  midnight.  I  had  never  known  the 
fields  so  dark.  As  I  turned  into  a  path  through  the 
orchard  where  I  had  had  so  many  happy  hours,  I  dis- 
covered her  sitting  on  the  ground  beneath  a  tree  with 
Dix  beside  her;  but  as  I  approached  she  rose  and  leant 
against  the  tree,  her  dryad  eyes  resting  on  me  placidly. 
I  walked  up  slowly. 

"Good  evening — "  solemnly. 
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**(iood  evening — "  seriously. 

I  was  choosing  amongst  a  half-<lozen  choice 
I  had  frame<l  as  an  introduction  to  my  parting  speech, 
when  she  said  (|uietly,  looking  up:  '*I  thought  yoa 
might  not  come  Imck  this  evening." 

**  I  have  come  to  say  gcxxl-hy." 

**Are  you  going  away?"  Her  voice  expressed  sui^ 
prise — nothing  more. 

"Yes."     Solemnlv. 

**For  how  long?" — without  looking  up. 

**  Perhaps,  forever."     Tragically. 

'*  You  an*  hetter  at  making  a  fire  than  I  had  supposed. 
Will  you  give  me  Dix?"  This  with  the  flash  of  a 
(iim|>le. 

*'I— I— ves — if  vou  want  him." 

•  * 

I  glaiu'tHJ  at  li(T  face  just  in  time  to  see  the  dimples 
(li^:i|)|)(*ar.  ''I  am  thinking  of  l)eing  married  next 
wt'fk."     My  In -art  stf»|)|K*«l  Inciting. 

*'  ^'tMi  wiTe — what?" 

"Hilt  of  ccnirNr,  if  ynu  an*  going  away  I  cciuld  not 
ilo  it,  coiiM  I?"     Ilertyrs  sought  mine,  then  fell. 

"  Kli'aiiorl '*  I  triiti  li»  |H»ssfss  my.s(*lf  of  her  hand: 
Init  ^hf  {Mit  it  hfliind  Imt.  I  trii*ti  to  sc>cure  the  other: 
hut  tiiat  aUo  i|i>a|)pean-ii.  i'hen  I  took — herself. 
"  I'-lraniii! '*  IUt  fan-  next  M'l-ond  had  grown  grave. 
Slir  ln«iki'il  up  Ni](lfltM)lv  and  ItNikttl  me  full  in  the  eiTS. 

"  ^'nn  Jin*  a  giMiM*.  What  wouitl  you  think  if  I  wrir 
t(»  >^iv  I  w  I  Mill  I  luarrv  xou  ri<'ht  awav?'*  She  looked 
(louii  a;;aiii  (|ui(-kly.  and  her  face  was  swet*t  with  teiidei^ 
ness. 


THE  CONFLICT 

I  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  drawing  in  of  my  breath, 
and  a  feeling  as  if  I  were  rising  into  the  sky,  "rimmed 
by  the  azure  world."  Then  my  brain  began  to  act,  and 
I  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  above  the  darkness.  I  was 
up  in  the  sunlight  again. 

**  I  should  think  I  was  in  Heaven,"  I  said  quietly, 
almost  reverently.  "  But  for  Grod's  sake,  don't  say  that 
to  me  unless  you  mean  it." 

**\Vell,  I  will.  I  have  written  my  father.  Write  to 
Mr.  Marvel  and  ask  him  to  come  here." 

I  have  never  known  yet  whether  this  last  was  a  piece 
of  humor.  I  only  know  I  tel^raphed  John  Marvel, 
and  though  I  rode  all  night  to  do  so,  I  thought  it  was 
broad  daylight. 

In  the  ripe  autumn  John  Marvel,  standing  before  us 
in  his  white  surplice  in  the  little  chapel  among  the  oaks 
and  elms  which  had  been  his  first  church,  performed 
the  ceremony  that  gave  me  the  first  prize  I  had  really 
striven  for — the  greatest  any  man  on  earth  could  have 
won. 

Still,  as  often  as  I  spoke  of  my  future  plans,  there  was 
some  secret  between  them:  a  shadowy  suggestion  of 
some  mystery  in  which  they  both  participated.  And, 
but  that  I  knew  John  Marvel  too  well,  I  might  have 
been  impatient.  But  I  knew  him  now  for  the  first  time 
as  she  had  known  him  long. 

On  our  arrival  in  the  city,  after  I  had  given  the  driver 
an  order  where  to  go,  she  gave  another,  and  when  the 
carriage  drew  up,  it  was  not  at  my  hotel,  but  at  the  door 
of  the  sunny  house  on  the  comer  where  I  had  first  seen 
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Eleanor  Leigh  come  tripping  down  the  steps  with  her 
parcels  for  the  poor  little  crippled  child  and  her  viofets 
for  the  Miss  Tippses.  Springing  out  before  me,  with 
her  face  radiant  with  joy  and  mystery,  she  tripped  up 
the  steps  now  just  as  the  door  was  flung  open  by  a  but- 
ler who  wore  a  (*omical  expression  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  solemnity,  for  the  butler  was  Jeams,  and  then  hav- 
ing intnxiuced  him  to  me,  she  suddenly  took  the  key 
from  the  lo<*k,  and  handing  it  to  me  with  a  bow  and  a 
low  laugh  of  delight: 

**  I  make  vou,  sir,  liverx'  of  seisin." 

I'his,  then,  was  the  mvsterw 

She  still  HvcmI  in  the  house  on  the  comer — through 
the  aid  offered  hv  mv  nainosakc  and  kinsman  her  father 
had  Ihhmi  enal>led  to  retain  it,  and  had  given  it  to  her 
as  a  wtsliliii^  present. 

So  aftev  long  striving  by  ways  that  I  knew  not.  and 
bv  paths  that  I  had  not  tried,  mv  fancv  was  realiaed. 

I  now  dwell  in  the  house  on  the  comer  that  I  picked 
so  Ion;;  ago  for  its  sunshine. 

It  is  even  sunnier  than  I  thought  it.  For  I  have 
found  that  sunlight  and  sw<H*tness  are  not  from  without, 
but  fnmi  within,  and  in  that  home  is  the  radiance  I 
caught  that  happy  moniing  when  I  first  saw  Eleanor 
l/<'igli  come  tripping  down  the  steps,  like  April,  shed* 
ding  sunshine  and  violets  in  her  path. 
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In  closing  a  novel ,  the  old  novelists  used  to  tell  their 
readers,  who  had  followed  them  long  enough  to  become 
their  friends,  what  in  the  sequel  became  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal characters;  and  this  custom  I  feel  inclined  to 
follow,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  show  that  the  story 
is  in  some  sort  the  reflection  of  life  as  it  is  and  not  as 
novelist  or  reader  would  make  it.  Fate  may  follow  all 
men,  but  not  in  the  form  in  which  every  reader  would 
have  it  fall. 

It  might  have  satisfied  one's  ideas  of  justice  if  I  could 
have  told  how  Collis  McSheen  reaped  in  prison  the  re- 
ward of  his  long  hidden  crimes,  and  the  adventurer, 
Pushkin,  unmasked  and  degraded,  was  driven  out  from 
among  the  wealthy,  whom  he  so  sedulously  cultivated; 
but  this  would  not  have  been  true  to  the  facts.  Collis 
McSheen  moved  into  the  great  house  which  he  had 
bought  with  his  ill-gained  wealth  to  gratify  his  daugh- 
ter's ambition,  and  lived  for  many  years,  to  outward 
seeming,  a  more  or  less  respectable  man ;  gave  reason- 
ably where  he  thought  it  would  pay,  from  the  money  of 
which  he  had  robbed  others,  and  doubtless  endeavored 
to  forget  his  past,  as  he  endeavored  to  make  ot  rs  for- 
get it;  but  that  past  was  linked  to  him  by  i 
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no  effort  could  ever  break.  And  though  he  secured  the 
adulation  of  those  whom  he  could  buy  with  his  gaudj 
entertainments,  he  c*ould  never  secure  the  recognitioD 
of  any  worthy  man. 

In  his  desperate  hope  to  become  respectable  he  broke 
with  manv  of  his  old  friends  and  with  all  whom  be 
could  escape  from,  hut  he  could  not  escape  from  one, 
however  he  strove  to  bresik  with  him :  himself.  Chained 
to  him  hy  a  Ixmd  he  cx)uld  not  break  was  the  putrrs- 
(*t*nt  IkmIv  of  his  reeking  past.  It  is  the  curse  of  men 
like  him  that  those  he  lon^s  to  make  his  friends  are  ibe 
clement  who  will  have  none  of  him.  Hius,  like 
Sisyphus,  he  ever  strives  to  n)ll  the  stone  to  the  hiU-top, 
and.  like  Tuntiilus,  he  ever  .strives  to  reach  the  water 
flowing  below  his  lips.  Though  he  had  escaped  ibe 
lc;r:il  punishment  of  his  crimes,  his  punishment  was 
that  he  livi*<l  iu  constiint  ilread  of  the  detection  which 
:ip|x'art*«i  ever  to  dog  his  footsteps,  'l^e  last  memsuiv 
in  the  l>itter  cup  which  he  had  filled  with  his  own  hand 
came  from  his  daughter,  who  now  called  henelf  Counl- 
CNN  Pushkin.  Finding  that,  notwidistandinf^  her  m^ 
callc<i  title  and  large  establishment,  .she  was  excluded 
fnirn  that  set  to  whi<*h  she  had  lH>en  tolerantly  admitted 
uhile  she  had  youth  and  giiyety  and  the  spirits  of  a 
M-hfH»Igirl.  not  to  mention  the  blindness  of  that  age 
t(i  things  which  c\|K*rien(*e  mvs  clearly  enough,  she 
con rci veil  (he  idea  that  it  was  her  father's  presence  ia 
her  Ik  line  which  clost-d  tn  her  the  doors  of  those  houset 
wiien*  she  aspireii  to  Im'  intimate.  'Hie  itlem.  though 
it  had  long  had  a  l(Higment  in  her  mind,  had  been  foft- 
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tered  by  Pushkin.  Having  to  make  her  choice  between 
her  father  and  her  social  aspirations,  she  decided 
promptly.  The  scene  which  occurred  was  one  which 
neither  CoUis  McSheen  nor  his  daughter  could  ever 
forget.  In  the  sequel  McSheen  moved  out  and  took 
quarters  in  a  hotel,  where  he  gradually  sank  into  the 
hopelessness  of  a  lonely  misanthrope,  shorn  of  his  power, 
feared  only  by  those  he  despised,  detested  by  those  he 
admired,  and  haunted  by  the  fear  of  those  he  hated. 

Pushkin  remained  in  some  sort  in  possession  of  the 
field,  but  though  McSheen's  daughter  had  been  able 
to  banish  her  father  from  his  own  home,  she  could  not 
escape  from  her  husband,  whose  vices,  if  apparently 
less  criminal  than  McSheen 's,  were  not  less  black. 
His  capacity  for  spending  money  was  something  she 
had  never  dreamed  of,  and,  like  the  horse-leech's 
daughter,  he  continually  called  for  more,  until  after  a 
furious  scene,  his  wife  awoke  to  her  power,  and  already 
half-b^gared,  suddenly  shut  her  purse  as  her  heart  had 
been  long  shut  against  him,  and  bade  him  go.  From 
this  time  her  power  over  him  was  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  before;  but  unless  rumor  belied  them  des- 
perately, they  lived  a  life  of  cat  and  dog  with  all  that  it 
implied,  until  finally  Pushkin  was  driven  out,  and  after 
hanging  about  for  a  few  years,  died,  as  I  learned,  while 
his  wife  was  off  in  Europe. 

Peck  continued,  to  outward  appearance,  a  prosperous 
lawyer.  His  inveterate  economy  enabled  him  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  pre  erity;  but  no  ^er  of 
standing  ever  spoke  of  him  wi  theshoul- 
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der  or  a  lift  of  the  eyebrow.  Rumor  dealt  aomewiial 
freely  with  his  domestic  affairs,  but  I  never  knew  the 
facts,  and  rumor  is  often  as  great  a  liar  almost  as — I  had 
nearly  said  as  Peck,  but  that  would  be  impossible.  Mj 
last  personal  experience  of  him  was  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Leigh's  suit  to  keep  control  of  his  railway.  In  the  final 
suit  involving  the  straightening  out  of  all  matters  ooo- 
nccted  with  the  attempt  of  the  Canters  and  their  set  to 
get  control  of  this  property,  I  was  retained  as  junior 
counsel  along  with  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Glave»  and  oClier 
counsel,  representing  Mr.  Leigh's  and  hb  associates* 
interest.  Peck  appeared  in  the  case  as  one  of  the  re^ 
resentatives  of  a  small  alleged  interest  held  by  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Poole,  which,  as  turned  out  on  the 
final  <iccisi(>n  of  the  cause,  had  no  value  whatrtcr. 
'^riiis  having  \\cvn  <Iecide<l,  Peck,  who  was  not  withoat 
energy,  at  least  where  money  was  concerned,  brought 
furwani  a  claim  for  c*ompt*nsation  to  be  allowed  him 
out  of  the*  fund,  and  when  this  also  was  decided  *gfT**^ 
him,  he  sought  and  secured  a  ctinference  with  our  ooiid- 
sel,  at  wlii<'li  I  was  pn\sent.  The  contention  which  hr 
s(*t  forth  was  IkisimI  upon  an  e(]uitable  claim,  as  he 
tfnned  it.  to  (■om|N*ns;ition  for  expenses  and  professional 
s<Tvi(*«\s  o\|><*n(ie<l  untler  color  of  title,  and  if  the  facli 
\\v  sUittMJ  had  hcen  so,  he  might  have  been  entitled 
iHfuitaliiy  to  sonir  allowance.  I  had  satisfied  myself 
tliat  his  claims  were  without  a  shadow  of  foundatioQ, 
yrt  he  hati  the  nen'e,  when  he  concluded  his  ai^gumenU 
or  Hither  his  |H'rsonul  ap|H*al  to  our  counsel,  Co  turn  to 
me  for  corroboration  of  his  statement 
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"I  admit,  gentlemen,"  he  said,. "that  these  facts  rest 
largely  on  my  personal  assurances,  and,  unfortunately, 
I  am  not  known  personally  to  most  of  you,  though  I 
trust  that  my  professional  standing  where  I  am  known 
may  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  my  statements;  but 
happily,  there  is  one  of  you  to  whom  I  can  refer  with 
confidence,  my  old  collie  mate  and  valued  friend, 
Henry  Glave.  I  might  almost  term  him  my  former 
partner,  so  closely  were  we  associated  in  the  days  when 
we  were  both  struggling  young  attorneys,  living  in  ad- 
joining offices — I  might,  indeed,  almost  say  the  same 
office.  He,  I  feel  quite  sure,  will  corroborate  every 
statement  I  have  made,  at  least  so  far  as  he  knows  the 
facts,  and  even  where  they  rest  wholly  on  my  declara- 
tion, I  feel  sure  of  his  indorsement,  for  he  knows  that 
I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  and  have  my  tongue  torn 
from  its  roots,  before  I  would  utter  an  untruth  in  any 
matter  whatsoever;  and  least  of  all,  where  so  paltry  a 
thing  as  money  is  concerned.  I  appeal  to  Heniy 
GUve." 

He  sat  down  with  his  eyes  fixed  blandly  on  me.  I 
was  so  taken  aback  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 
The  smoothness  of  his  words  and  the  confidence  of  his 
manner  had  evidently  made  an  impression  on  the 
others.  They  had,  indeed,  almost  influenced  me,  but 
suddenly  a  whole  train  of  reflection  swept  through  my 
mind.  Peck's  duplicity  from  his  earliest  appearmnce 
in  Wolffert's  room  at  cdl^e  down  to  the  presoit,  with 
my  two  old  clients,  the  Misa  Uppses.  at  the  end,  de- 
ceived and  robbed  by  CoUis  Mcfihflen.  with  Pedt,  as 
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the  facile  instrument,  worming  himself  into  their  con- 
fidence for  what  he  called  so  paltry  a  thing  as  moncr, 
all  came  clearly  to  my  mind.  I  stood  up  slowly,  for  I 
was  thinking  hard;  hut  my  duty  appeared  clear. 

I  regretted,  I  said,  that  Mr.  Peck  had  appealed  to 
me  and  to  my  long  acquaintan(*e  with  him,  for  it  made 
my  position  a  piiinful  one;  but  as  he  had  cited  me  as  a 
witness,  I  felt  that  my  duty  was  plain,  and  this  was  to 
sUitt*  the  facts.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Peck  was  not 
eiititlcNl  to  any  com{x*nsation  whatever,  as  the  evidence, 
so  far  us  it  existed  outside  of  Mr.  Peck's  statements, 
was  contrary  to  his  contention,  and  so  far  as  it  rested 
on  his  {MTSonal  testimony,  I  considered  it  as  nothing, 
ft>r  I  would  not  lK*lieve  one  word  he  .said  where  his  pei^ 
stmal  iiitertst  w:*»«  eorurnunl. 

*'  .\n«l  now/*  I  adde«l.  **  if  Mr.  Peck  wi.shes  me  to  give 
the  ;;nMHids  on  wliicli  this  opinion  of  mine  is  based, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  I  will  do  so." 

I  [Kiwst^l,  with  my  gaze  fastened  on  him,  and,  with 
a  sudden  settlint;  in  their  seats,  the  oUier  c*ounsel  also 
turnt-d  their  ey(^s  on  him.  His  face  had  suddenly 
lilanrhnl,  Imt  heyonti  this  his  e.xpn'ssion  did  not 
rhaiiLTt'.  He  ^it  for  a  few  seconds  raUier  limply,  and 
then  "^luwlv  ro"^e. 

"I  am  astonishe<l.**  he  iM^gan  slowly,  and  his  voice 
f:ihrre<i.  *'  I  am  surprise*! I,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Glafv 
>Ii«iuld  think  sueh  things  of  me.'*  He  took  out  his 
wiitf-li.  fiinihlingly.  and  glaniH*d  ut  it.  It  was  the  same 
watt  li  he  hail  got  of  me.  **  I  set*  I  must  ask  you  Co  ex- 
cuse me.     I    must  catch   inv   train,"  he  si 
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"  Good  morning,"  and  he  put  on  hb  hat  and  slunk  out 
of  the  door. 

As  the  door  closed  every  one  drew  a  long  breath  and 
settled  in  his  seat,  and  nearly  every  one  said,  "Well." 

My  kinsman,  whose  eyes  had  been  resting  on  me 
with  a  somewhat  unwonted  twinkle  in  them,  reached 
across  the  board  and  extended  his  large  hand. 

'*Well,  young  man,  you  and  I  had  a  misunderstand- 
ing a  few  years  ago,  but  I  hope  you  bear  me  no  grudge 
for  it  now.  I  should  like  to  be  friends  with  you.  If 
you  had  needed  it,  you  would  have  squared  all  accounts 
to-day.  I  know  that  man.  He  is  the  greatest  liar  on 
earth.     He  has  lost  the  power  to  tell  the  truth." 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  I  had  gripped  his  hand 
when  he  first  held  it  out,  and  the  grip  was  one  of  a 
friendship  that  has  lasted. 

I  had  expected  to  hear  from  Peck,  but  no  word  came 
from  him,  and  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  him  was  that  he 
and  McSheen  had  had  a  quarrel,  in  which  McSheen 
had  kicked  him  out  of  his  office.  A  suit  appeared  on 
the  docket  against  McSheen,  in  which  Peck  was  the 
plaintiff,  hut  no  declaration  was  ever  filed,  and  the  case 
was  finally  dropped  from  the  docket 

Jeams  fuilcfl  to  hold  long  the  position  of  butler  in  our 
modest  household,  for  though  my  wife  put  up — on  my 
account,  as  I  believe — with  Jeams's  occasionally  marked 
unsteadiness  of  gait  or  mushiness  of  utterance,  she 
finally  broke  with  him  on  discovering  that  Dix  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  recent  conflict,  in  which  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  worsted  had  p      bly  something 
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to  do  with  Jeams's  dLschar|cr.  for  Diz  was  the  idol  of  hir 
heart,  and  it  i*ame  to  hrr  t*an<  that  JfmmA  had 
Dix  out  out*  ni>;ht  and  inatrlieil  him  agminst  the 
|>iun  of  th(*  town.  But  thoiij^h  Jranu  loat  the  fomd 
hiithT.  he*  simply  n*vc*rti*il  to  his  old  position  of 
ami  ^*nrRil  utility  man  al)out  my  prnniars  IIu  i 
riup'  ti)  a  vt-ry  ti«*i*t*nt  woman,  though,  acrofdiB 
ninii>r.  with  a  trnnsipmt's  tonpic,  hrlpni  tu  kc«p 
n*asi)iial>ly  stniii:ht,  thnu;;h  nut  unifonnlv  .«>;  for 
uf(«'m(Niii  inv  wiff  and  I  tiime  aritis.^  him  wha 
showctl  that  diMrni*  of  d«*ii^htful  pompositj  vhkk 
ihr  unrni^takahlr  sj^n  of  hi^  lN*iiig  "half-^hoc.'* 
*'.Ii*aiiis.*'  I  Slid,  whi-ii  I  hud  c*ut  5lKirt  his 

(iiK'iiif.  "  wliat  will  Kli»i  SUV  to  vou  whm  she  Sodt  i 

I  •       •  • 

tlii>  wav  airaiii  ?*' 

.li-aiii^  strai;:ht«*iiiil  hiniM'lf  and  asumed  hb 
liijTiiticil    air.     *'Mv   \iifi«.   *\t.   knows    better 
tiiki-  Tiif  to  la^k.     sill*  rt'f'opiizes  mr,  sir,  as  a 
man.'* 

"Shr  iliH-s?     Vou  wail  ami  *i<*r  whffi  you  |rrt 

.l)-ani^'<i  iiiaiiiitT  •^midi-nly  rhanpni.     Ilr 
into  hi-  li.ilf-^lrivi-lliiij  M-lf.     "Oh.  .ihr  ain't 
>;iv  imtliin'  to  nil'.  Mar^-  llrn.     Shr  ain't  gwine  toSf 
no  nil  in-  than  Mi^^  Nrllv  thi*n*  suvh  ti>  Tuu  whcB 
L'l'l.^  \\i\^  \\.i\       What  ii«N-s  >hr  >iiv  til  vtHi?" 

"Siif  iliii   n't   ^a\  aiivthiiii;  to  mr.     She  has  ao 

I  ;i  "I'  ifi   It  I  ill  I  --i  I 

It.irii-  t-.MMi-<l  hi^  li«-ati  to  one  siile  and  bunt  ia 
ilnmk»-ii  l.iijli.     "Mh'     ^V'i.  nhr  do.     Vrt 
hi-r      r.li.'^i.   siir   njalaii-^   mr,  and   Miss   Ncly^ 
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r^alates  you,  an'  I  reckon  we  both  knows  it,  and  we 
better  know  it,  too." 

And  this  was  the  fact.  As  usual,  Jeams  had  struck 
the  mark. 

As  for  John  Marvel,  he  remained  the  same  old  John — 
plodding,  quiet,  persistent,  patient,  zealous,  cheeiy  and 
self-sacrificing,  working  among  the  poor  with  an  un- 
faltering trust  in  human  nature  which  no  shocks  could 
shake,  because  deep  down  in  the  untroubled  depths  of 
his  soul  lay  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  Divine  Goodness 
and  wisdom  of  Grod.  He  had  been  called  to  a  larger 
and  quite  important  church,  but  after  a  few  days  of 
consideration  he,  against  the  earnest  wishes  and  advice 
of  his  friends,  myself  among  them,  declined  the  call. 
He  assigned  among  other  reasons  the  fact  that  he  was 
expected  to  work  to  pay  off  the  debt  for  which  the 
church  was  somewhat  noted,  and  he  knew  nothing 
about  business,  his  duty  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  but 
when  friends  made  it  plain  that  the  debt  would  be 
taken  care  of  if  he  became  the  rector,  he  still  shook  his 
head.  His  work  was  among  the  poor  and  he  could  not 
leave  them. 

My  wife  and  I  went  out  to  hb  church  the  Sunday 
evening  following  his  decision,  and  as  we  strolled  along 
through  the  well-known  squalid  streets,  I  could  not  help 
expressing  my  disappointment  that  after  all  our  woric 
he  should  have  rejected  the  offer. 

''He  is  really  the  most  unpractical  man  on  earth,''  I 
fumed.  ''Here  we  have  gotten  him  a  good  call  to  a 
church  that  many  a  man  w  »  and  when  he 
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fiiuN  u  (liflu'iiltv  in  the*  wav,  wr  work  until  «'-  iir- 
rt*n)(>v(*(l  it  ;liii1  yrt  ln»  ri'jwLs  it.  lie  »i;l  i>^r'-i^.  ^• 
us*<istiiiit  ti>  ilu*  cMiii  of  Ills  ilav't."  Mv  wif»-  :r,ai>  ■ 
n'jilv,  a  sun'  sij^ii  ilial  ?*hr  iliil  not  a^fnt*  w  iih  rn*-.  %.:  ii: 
luit  ran'  til  ilisi'iiss  ihi*  mattc-r.  It  is  hrr  rui*-:  •••'frtiT- 
incthiMl  nf  n-fiitii)^  rnr. 

Whvu  wi-  arriviil  \vr  f(»iinil  tin*  litlU-  rhun  h  ;*»&'•. 
ti)  >nlfiM'atioii  ami  ini'ii  (Ui  tin*  nuL^tidr  liiini:;j  .:;  ^:  'jjf 
uiiiiluws.  Aimmi;  thi'in  I  nfn»i:»ii/«il  iht*  tail  f- »ra  j 
!iiv  iilil  I  >riiiiiinrr.  A>.  wi-  jtniifil  ihr  >:n.ii:».  i<.^ 
Marvrl\  vi»ii#-.  lirar  and  ^tmrii:.  t:uiiii'  ri««^tin^ 
llmm^li  till' iipfii  \viiii|ii\iH. 

Mr  waN  ::i\iii:;  iHtt  a  liviiin. 


■■  <  >iii-  .wf«':;\    -ilfrijii  th'uji^c 
i  •i!]|f  .  '.I  iiir  •• »  r  aii'i  ii't  r . 
I  .i!u  i:»  .iri  r  Ip'Iiii*  TiiN-.i.iv 
1  li.iii   I  '  \«  r  h.i\«'  i««-»-n  lwfi»ry» 

'rii'-  wIk-Ii-  I  i«!jjri"^MTiM:i  jiijiii^l  in.  th«i^««*  with^>ut 
I  liMTi  !i  .1  ■  Will  .t ^  llm^r  \\\\m  wvw  uithiii. 

\-  I  It. till  tfM- •!*•{■  l':i-^  iif  the  lilii  I>niinnnf.  r^.^'X 

!■•'■.    ■■■l»?'..t   ';:.-!' rti-r.i-.  .i   ^i:<ii|iMi   *!iifiin^  of  u** 

■  ■  •    ■    ■■'    T"  !ii«        I  u..>.  I'.  ,1  jn-.it  aui{i{i*num  Jtlj**: 

.  "^    !"  ■!    j'.i'ki'l    Willi    li;iiiiai:it\    ri"*in|;   itrr  vC. 

"'  t'  ".:■  J  !  ir  !■  II  k  ti:!  lii-it  III  ilir  luazt-  %jt  dx^ 

\     ••  i:  ■!    "•«  !.♦  'tr.T.    iMiikiil    lufoff    nir,   mtt^ 

'.     1   'irTiit   f.t' •'-.  plavf^i   A   miin«lrfff*jj 

I     -••ll'^l     ..U.:i     Mil-     liLi-     thr     ^TA    Aftd 

A.:'  .-•!:i!t-  nil    I   M.i^  alriicMt  %mwpi 

^    ■  ■  .  t'  •    '.  j«  .  :!.• '    •  .'\'i* ;.!;.  *Ut\M\  uii«lrr  ibi  iivicp  I 
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THE  CURTAIN 

found  the  low  deep  roll  of  the  bass  drum.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  mark  it  or  paid  any  heed  to  him.  Nor  did  the 
big  Drummer  pay  any  heed  to  the  audience.  All  he 
minded  was  the  harmony  and  his  drum.  But  I  knew 
that,  unmarked  and  unheeded,  it  set  athrob  the  pulsing 
air  and  stirred  the  billows  through  which  all  that  divine 
music  reached  and  held  the  soul. 

As  we  walked  home  that  night  after  pressing  our  way 
into  the  throng  of  poor  people  to  wring  John  Marvel's 
hand,  I  said  to  my  wife  after  a  struggle  with  mysdf  to 
say  it: 

"1  think  I  was  wrong  about  John,  and  you  were 
right.    He  did  right    He  is  well  named  the  Assistant." 

My  wife  said  simply:  "I  feel  that  I  owe  him  more 
than  I  can  say."  She  slipped  her  hand  in  my  aim,  and 
a  warm  feeling  tor  all  mankind  surged  about  my  heart. 
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With  Portrait  xamo  $1.25  net ;  postpaid,  $1.35 

"The  South  will  treasure  this  volume." 

— Louisville  Courier' Journal. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION:  Her  Making 

and  Her  Manners 

xamo,  $1.50  net 

"  One  of  the  most  charming  volumes  ever  written  about  Vir- 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA 
BEFORE  THE  WAR 

With  many  illustrations  xamo  Sx.so 

'*  Will  be  much  admired  by  the  loverf  of  '  the  good  old  timet/ 
which  the  author  describes  so  graphically." 

— Charleston  News  and  Courier, 

THE   COAST  OF   BOHEMIA 

$1.00  net 

"  These  poems  are  full  of  music.    Tbev  are  ezqoiiite  in  sen- 
timent and  charming  in  expression." — Nashville  American, 
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RED   ROCK 
A  Cnronicle  of  Reconstruction 

lUuatnted  by  B.  W«it  CUoadlntt 
lamo,  $1.50 

*'  One  of  the  motc  latiftfactory  wurki  of  fiction  chit  the  Sovch  ha 
ever  produced.  On  all  thii  crowded  canvaa  there  U  not  a  figoR  thai 
if  not  drawn  tri>m  the  life,  and  given  chancter  by  ijrmpAChf  or  innghr 
into  motive."—- TAr  Dtat. 
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Marse  Chan,  and  Other  Stories 
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*'  Nothing  mure  briiiriful  :hin  :hr>e  itorie*  hai  evrr  been  pcnnod  bv  a 
Si'iit.irrri    wiitrr.      The   ;f-i.<n    who   ha«   nut   trad  them   haa 
^   Mir'!.  M^  ak:n  U\  rhr  l.i>i  ^.\   the  tnwn-brrd  child   who  troda 
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**  .)nr  can  hard'iv  rrad  the  sTi>ry  that  givrt  the  name  lo  tkia 
w.*!i    .;    a    q  .i\  kenin^'  of  the  breath  and  moiiture  of  cbc  ayv. 

"  I  *   rr  ■  r   rV-in    arr   m  t   •'■•r!r.,    and  all  are   lold   fal   Mt, 

» '.a::i  ■..■  •*\ir.'* — C'^i.J,      t':e'-*i.eun. 
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